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Advertifement . 

<  f  ;  v 

AL  L  Gentlemen  who  have  Colle&ed  any  Ob- 
fervations  relating  to  Hufbandry,  and  the  Im¬ 
provement  of  Lands,  are  deflred  to  tranfmit  the  fame 
to  the  Author  hereof,  dire&ing  their  Letters  to  be 
left  with  G.  Mortl-ock ,  or  R.  Robinfon ,  Bookfellers 
in  St.  Paul's  Church-Yard,  and  fuch  Obfervations 
fhall  be  Printed  in  the  next  Edition  of  this  Book, 
for  the  good  of  the  Publick. 
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BOOK  XL 


Chap.  I.  Of  the  Benefit  of  Raifing. >  Planting? 
and  Propagating  all  forts  of  Timber ,  and  other 
Trees ,  afeful  either  in  Building  or  other  me - 
chanick  Ufes . 

HEN  we  confider  that  Trade,  Riches* 
and  Strength  are  fnfeparable,  and  that 
their  great  Dependance  is  upon  our 
Navy,  we  might  have  hoped  fo  great  a 
Concern  to  the  Nation  fhould  have  oc- 
cafioned  a  greater  Care  in  propagating  and  preferving 
of  Timber,  that  is  of  principal  Ufe  to  fupport  it. 
And  though  we  cannot  expedt  to  find  many  in  this 
Age  publick-fpirited  enough  to  have  ftich  a  regard 
to  the  general  Good,  as  to  prefer  it  before  their  pri¬ 
vate  Intereft  >  yet  the  particular  Profit  that  Timber 
brings  to  the  Owners  of  it,  as  well  as  its  Advantage 
to  the  Publick,  -might,  if  it  had  not  caufed  more 
VolJL  '  B  Care 
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Care  in  propagating  of  it,  have  at  leaf!;  prevented 
thofe  that  have  had  Opportunities  of  experiencing 
its  Advantage  from  making  that  Dedru&ion  and  ge¬ 
neral  Spoil,  that  hath  every  whereof  late  been  made 
of  Woods,  had  they  kept  particular  Accounts  of 
the  Profit,  or  been  able  to  make  a  true  Judgment  of 
their  own  Advantage,  which,  I  think,  in  mod:  Places 
to  exceed  that  of  the  Plough,  or  mod:  other  forts  of 
Hulbandry  j  for  I  have  my  felf  tranfplanted  an  Elm, 
that  in  twenty  Years  time  had  above  twenty  Foot 
of  Timber  in  it,  and  mud:  have  had  a  great  deal  more 
had  it  not  been  tranfplanted  >  where  the  Soil  and 
other  Circumflances  were  proper  for  it  :  For 
without  a  due  Confideration  of  Particulars,  no  great 
Advantage  can  be  expedted  from  this,  or  any  other 
fort  of  Hulbandry  5  and  though  Art  may  improve 
Nature,  yet  the  forcing  of  it  commonly  requires 
more  Cod:  and  Labour  than  will  turn  to  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  the  Undertaker.  And  therefore,  as  ’tis  from 
an  Application  of  fuch  Things  as  are  agreeable  to 
each  other,  that  Profit  mud  proceed,  I  ihall  endea¬ 
vour  according  to  fuch  Method,  to  give  the  bed  In¬ 
formation  I  can,  of  fuch  Things  as  may  be  mod  for 
the  Advantage  and  Incouragement  of  the  Planter  and 
Farmer. 

And  therefore,  as  Trees  are  of  feveral  Sorts,  and 
for  feveral  Ufes,  as  fome  for  Building,  Utenfils,  and 
Fuel*,  and  others  for  Fruit,  Ornament,  and  Pleafure  , 
and  that  fome  are  raifed  of  Seeds,  as  the  Oak,  Chel- 
nut,  Afh,  &c.  and  fome  fpring  from  the  Roots,  as 
Elm,  Alder,  and  others ,  and  fome  are  raifed  of  Sets, 
as  W illows,  Oziers,  and  the  like :  And  confidering 
that  fome  Trees,  even  thofe  that  are  the  mod  ufe- 
ful,  have  been  lately  cultivated  amongd  us,  and  that 
there  are  more  that  will  deferve  the  Care  of  our  Pro¬ 
pagation,  I  diall  not  tie  my  felf  up  only  to  the  com¬ 
mon  Sort,  but  add  fomething  for  the  Improvement 
of  fuch  kind  of  Trees,  as  may  be  of  ufe,  though  not 
commonly  known  amongd  us,  that  fo  there  may  be 

an 
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an  Improvement  of  the  Species,  as  well  as  of  the  way 
of  ordering  of  them,  which  work,  though  ’tisfo  well 
performed  by  that  learned  and  ingenious  Gentleman 
Mr.  Evelyn ,  that  it  may  juttly  be  thought  needlefs 
for  me  to  meddle  with  this  Subjedl}  yet  as  the  de- 
iign  I  firft  propofed,  was  a  compleat  Syftem  of  Huf* 
bandry,  and  that  there  are  feveral  Things  for  the 
Improvement  of  this  part  of  it,  that  I  could  not  o- 
therways  have  had  an  opportunity  of  mentioning  and 
getting  Intelligence  about,  that  I  think  none  have 
treated  of  yet,  I  was  upon  this  account  under  aNe- 
ceffity  of  making  a  fmall  Treadle  of  this  Subject,  pur- 
fuant  to  fomething  of  a  different  Method  than  hath 
hitherto  been  done  5  what  I  fhall  meddle  with  being 
but  a  fmall  part  of  what  Mr.  Evelyn  hath  done,  and 
I  fhall  take  Care  in  the  following  Defign  to  avoid  as 
much  as  I  can,  what  may  any  Ways  be  prejudicial  to 
one  that  deferves  the  chief  Honour  of  fo  ufeful  a  Sub¬ 
ject,  he  having  been  the  only  Promoter  of  this  advan¬ 
tageous  Part  of  Hufbandry. 

For  the  Propagation  of  Trees,  I  fhall  not  recom¬ 
mend  the  waiting  for  a  fpontaneous  Product,  except 
where  the  Ground  is  very  full  of  Roots  and  young 
Wood,  becaufeof  the  length  of  Time  that  ftich  Pro¬ 
duction  requires,  and  becaufe  that  neither  Planting 
nor  Sowing  are  any  hindrance  to  it  j  nor  fhall  I  de¬ 
termine  in  this  Place  which  is  the  heft  way  of  railing 
of  Trees  by  Seed,  or  by  the  T ranfplantation  of  fiich, 
as  we  find  to  have  raifed  themfeives  from  the  Seed, 
or  that  ipring  from  the  Mother-roots  of  other 
Trees,  becaufe  I  fhall  have  an  occafion  to  mention  it 
hereafter,  and  to  give  an  account  of  feveral  particular 
Experiments  relating  to  each  feveral  Way.  I  lliall 
therefore  begin  with  the  railing  of  Trees  by  Seed,  as  be¬ 
ing  what  muft  of  Neceffity  be  the  firft  Work-in  moft 
places,  becaufe  other  Trees  are  not  to  be  had  to  make 
Plantations  with  5  in  order  to  which,  it  will  be  ne~ 
ceflary  firft  to  treat, 
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Chap.  II.  Of  the  Soil. 

WHich  being  the  Foundation  of  this  Work,  and 
there  being  fuch  a  vail  difference  between  the 
growth  of  fome  W oods  and  others^  upon  the  account 
of  the  Ground  they  grow  upon,  it  may  be  necelfary 
(tho’  I  lhail  have  occafion  hereafter  to  treat  of  the 
particular  Soil  that  each  Plant  requires)  to  premife 
fome  general  Rules  concerning  it  *  for  though  Trees 
will  many  times  thrive  on  coarle Land  j  yet  the  bell 
Sort  of  Lands  for  moll  Trees  is  the  deepell  and  richell 
Soil,  which  always  produces  the  tailed:  Trees,  all 
Trees  commonly  growing  Ihrubby,  unfruitful  or 
fpreading  of  their  tops,  where  the  Soil  is  either  dry 
or  {hallow:  And  tho’  fome  Trees  covet  to  run  juft 
under  the  Surface,  yet  Ithink’tis  generally  occafton’d 
from  a  want  of  depth  of  Earth  >  and  where  there  is 
not  a  fufftcient  depth  to  cqol  the  Roots  and  keep 
them  moift,  they  are  neithei  laffcing  nor  profperous, 
though  fome  Trees,  as  Beech,  Hazel,  Holly,  &c.  af- 
feft  gravel  and  fandy  Land,  and  Aquaticks  moift  and 
boggy }  yet  for  the  moll  profitable  and  ufeful  Tim¬ 
ber,  ’tis  necelfary  to  have  a  deep  Soil,  and  in  fuch 
places  Trees  do  no  hurt  to  the  Land  by  fucking  of 
the  Heart  away  from  any  thing  that  {hall  be  fown  upon 
it.  However,  I  am  not  for  imploying  of  Land  worth 
twenty  or  thirty  Shillings  an  Acre  for  this  ule,  far¬ 
ther  than  by  planting  of  the  Hedge-rows,  becaufe 
many  forts  of  Lands  not  worth  above  five  or  ten 
Shillings  per  Acre,  are  near  as  good  >  nay,  there  are 
fome  forts  of  Lands  that  are  not  very  good  for  either 
Corn  or  Grafs,  that  will  bear  very  good  T rees,  as 
{bine  of  the  hazelly  Brick-earths  in  Ejjex^  and  fome 
forts  of  heathy  Lands.  Some  Earths  have  a  good 
Soil  above,  and  underneath  Gravel,  Sand,  Stones, 
Slate,  cold  barren  Clays,  and' cold  Springs,  &c.  and 
therefore  a  Planter  or  Rafter  of  Trees  ought  to  con¬ 
sider  the  under  Soil,  as  well  as  the  fuperficies  of  the 
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Earth,  and  to  obferve  that  the  worfe  your  Land  is, 
the  worfe  it  will  be  for  tranfplanting  j  and  therefore 
the  railing  of  Trees  by  Seed  on  barren  Lands  is 
much  to  be  preferred,  becaufe  it  allies  them  to  it, 
and  makes  both  the  Plant  and  the  Soil  the  more  na¬ 
tural  to  each  other  3  but  feeing  all  forts  of  Lands 
fhew  what  they  are  inclined  to  by  their  natural  Pro¬ 
duct,  and  what  the  profit  will  be  by  the  growth  of 
the  Trees,  and  the  Shoots  they  make,  it  will  be  belt 
po  fuit  your  Seeds,  and  your  Soil  one  to  another, 
and  likewife  to  calculate  your  Profit  by  the  fame 
Rule.  Tho’  even  in  this  Cafe,  too  great  Additions 
and  Helps  may  be  afforded  to  Nature  with  a  little 
colt  and  labour,  as  I  fhall  have  occalion  to  fhew  here¬ 
after. 


Chap.  III.  0/  Seeds. 

CHufe  fuch  Seeds  as  are  mature,  ponderous  and 
found,  and  that  eafily  lhake  from  the  Boughs  be- 
ing  taken  from  the  tops  of  the  youhgelt  and  molt  thri¬ 
ving  Trees,  and  gathered  when  they  are  ready  to  fill, 
which  doth  for  the  molt  part  direct  the  belt  time  for 
thefowing  of  them,  (which  for  moft  forts  of  Seeds  is 
about  November)  except  your  Land  is  very  cold  or 
moilt,  there  a  venial  fo  wing  may  be  better  3  Acorns, 
Malt,  and  other  Seeds,  being  what  may  be  kept  well 
for  the  Spring  S  ca  fon,  by  being  barrelled  or  potted 
up  with  moilt  Sand  or  Earth,  and  laid  S.  S.  S,  during 
the  Winter,  at  the  end  of  which,  you  will  find  them 
fprouted,  which  being  committed  to  the  Earth  by  a 
careful  hand,  will  be  as  apt  to  take,  as  if  fo wn  earlier  j 
and  by  this  means  better  efcape  the  Vermin,  who  are 
very  greedy  of  fpoiling  the  Winter  fown  Seed,  and 
they  are  not  fo  eafily  damaged  by  the  increafing  heat, 
as  thofe  fown  in  the  beginning  of  Winter,  elpecially 
in  loofe  hot  Grounds  3  and  therefore,  if  you  have  oc¬ 
calion  to  preferve  much  Seed,  chufe  a  fit  piece  of 

B  3  Ground, 
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Ground,  and  with  Boards  raife  it  three  foot  high,  and 
lay  the  firft  lay  with  fine  Earth  about  a  foot  thick, 
and  another  lay  of  Seeds,  Acorns,  Maft,  Keys,  Nuts, 
Haws,  &V.  promifcuouHy  or  feparated  with  a  little 
Mould  fprinkled  amongft  them,  and  let  the  third  or 
upper  lay  be  of  Earth  or  Sand,  or  you  may  bury  the 
Seeds  in  dry  Sand  or  pulveriz’d  Earth,  either  barrelled 
or  laid  in  heaps  in  fome  deep  Cellar  to  prelerve  them 
from  the  rigour  of  the  Winter.  If  your  Seeds  be  ga¬ 
thered  in  moift  weather,  lay  them  a  drying,  and  fo 
keep  them  till  you  fow  them,  which  may  be  as  foon 
after  Chriftmas  as  you  pleafe  *  but  if  they  fpire  out  be¬ 
fore  you  fow  them,  be  fiire  to  commit  them  to  the 
Earth  before  the  Sprouts  grow  dry. 

As  for  the  medicating  or  fteepingof  Seeds,  or  the 
enforcing  or  enriching  of  the  Earth  by  Compoft,  fife, 
for  Trees  of  this  kind,  ’tis  a  charge  that  would  much 
difeourage  the  Work,*  and  what  is  needlefs,  becaufe 
if  one  fort  of  Mould  be  not  proper  for  one  kind  of 
Tree,  it  may  be  for  another  $  but  if  your  Seeds  or 
Kernels  prove  extraordinary  dry,  if  you  lay  them 
twenty  four  hours  in  Milk  or  Water,  only  impreg¬ 
nated  with  a  little  Cow-dung,  it  may  do  well  to  for¬ 
ward  their  fprouting,  efpecially  if  you  have  been 
hind  red  from  the  former  Preparation. 

The  fhape  and  weight  of  the  Seeds  inform  you 
which  are  the  bed,  and  how  they  may  be  fet,  moil 
of  them,  when  they  Fall,  lying  on  one  fide  with  their 
fmall  end  to  the  Earth,  from  which  part  they  put 
forth  the  Root  firft,  which  when  it  hath  laid  hold  of 
the  Ground,  from  the  fame  place  fends  forth  the 
Shoot  for  the  Tree  >  and  if  they  be  heavy  Seeds,  fow 
them  the  deeper,  as  Acorns,  Chefnuts,  Walnuts, 
Peaches,  Apricocks,  &V.  about  two  or  three  Inches 
deep :  But  if  light  Seed,  as  Elm,  Lime,  &c.  cover 
them  only  with  a  little  Mould  about  half  an  Inch  deep. 

Try  all  forts  of  Seeds,  and  by  their  thriving  you’ll 
beft  difeern  what  are  the  moft  proper  kind  for  your 
Land,  and  of  fuch  make  the  main  of  your  Plantation, 

which 
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which  Sorts  you  may  have  fomeGuefs  at  by  what  you 
find  your  Land  naturally  to  produce  moft. 

Being  thus  provided  with  Seeds  of  all  kinds,  you  of  raifmg 
may  raife  Woods  or  Groves  immediately  from  them jTreesof 
which  I  think  the  belt  way,  where  you  defign  a  large  ^ 
Plantation,  and  refolve  to  employ  the  Land  for  no 
other  ufe,  and  to  keep  it  well  fenced.  Firfl,  Be- 
caufe  they  take  foonefl.  Secondly,  Becaufe  they 
make  the  flraitefl  and  moil  uniform  Shoot.  Thirdly, 
Becaufe  they  will  neither  require  flaking  nor  water¬ 
ing  (which  are  two  very  confiderable  Articles)  >  And, 
laflly,  for  that  all  tranfplanting  (tho’  it  much  im¬ 
prove  Fruit-trees)  unlefs  they  are  taken  up  the  firfl 
Year  or  two,  is  a  conflderable  impediment  to  the 
growth  of  Forefl- trees,  unlels  where  they  are  re¬ 
moved  from  a  very  barren  Soil  to  a  rich,  and  meet 
with  a  very  moifl  Summer,  efpecially  in  the  tranf¬ 
planting  of  the  Chefnut,  Walnut,  and  fome  others, 
that  I  Sfhall  have  occaiion  particularly  to  mention  af¬ 
terwards  but  if  you  defign  a  tranfplantation  of 
Trees,  it  is  befl  to  raife  them  in  your  Seminaries  and 
Nurferies  firfl*  by  which  means  you  may  tranfplant 
them  as  you  pleafe,  for  Coppice-ground,  Walks, 
Hedges,  Rows,  &c.  therefore  I  fhall  refer  what  I 
have  farther  to  fay  about  the  railing,  tranfplanting 
and  managing  of  them,  to  the  particular  ordering  of 
them  in  the  Seminary  and  Nurfery, 
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Chap*  IV.  Of  the  Seminary  and  Nurfery  of  Fo 

reft-Trees . 

FOR  a  Seminary  or  Nurfery  of  Forefl-trees, 
which  is  what  I  only  defign  to  treat  of  here,  it; 
is  what  will  be  thought  by  many  not  worth  the  taking 
oi  Pains  about  >  but  the  final]  coft  that  attends  it,  and 
the  finall  Quantity  of  Land  requifite  for  fuch  a  ufe, 
with  the  Advantage  you  will  find  by  it  in  filling  up 
your  Hedge-rows,  and  other  wafte  uncultivated  Pla¬ 
ces,  will  quickly  convince  you  of  its  ufefulnefs,  and 
therefore  having  made  choice  of  your  Seeds,  chufe 
out  fome  fit  piece  of  Ground  that  is  well  fenced,  refpedt- 
ing  the  South  Eaft,  rather  than  the  South,  and  well 
fheltred  from  the  North  and  Weft.  Let  it  be  cleared 
of  all  trumpery,  and  if  large,  it  may  be  plowed  up 
firft,  becaufe  it  will  make  it  dig  the  eafier,  and  after 
that,  I  would  have  it  dug  up  two  fpits  deep,  and  all 
the  upper  part  or  furface  of  the  Earth  caft  undermoll, 
and  the  under  Spit  laid  above,  where  the  Soil  is  deep 
enough  to  bear  it  5  which  tho’  it  may  be  a  charge  at 
firft,  it  will  abundantly  anfwerin  the  growth  of  Trees 
afterwards,  becaufe  they  will  every  wjiere  have  loofe 
Earth  to  root  in,  and  the  bell  of  the  Soil  under  them, 
all  Trees  fhooting  of  their  Roots  mofl  downwards, 
which  is  the  only  way  I  would  have  Trees  advanced 
in  their  growth  in  Nurferies,  and  not  by  mending  or 
'  improving  of  the  Land  by  Dung,  as  the  Gardi¬ 
ners  commonly  do  for  their  own  Profit,  and  not  the 
buyers,  becaufe  of  the  difficulty  that  you  will  meet 
with  in  making  fuch  Trees  to  grow,  if  you  fhould 
have  occafion  to  remove  them  to  a  worfeSoil:  And  if 
your  Nurfery  be  dug  up  the  Winter  before  you  fow 
or  plant  it,  fo  as  to  give  a  Winter  and  Summer  fal¬ 
lowing  to  make  it  mellow  and  fine,  it  will  do  welh 
At  one  end  or  fide  of  which  make  fome  fmall  Beds  of 
about  a  Yard  wide,  leaving  a  fmall  Path  between  them 
for  the  Seminary  3  erofs  the  Beds,  make  fome  fmall 
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Trenches  at  about  a  Foot  diftance,  into  which  throw 
the  Seeds,  but  not  too  thick,  covering  them  with  a 
Rake,  according  to  the  depth  before  diredfed  3  but 
if  youdefignthe  railing  of  Oaks,  Walnuts,  Chefnuts, 
&c.  the  belt  way  istofetthem  as  they  do  Beans,  and 
at  about  a  Foot  diftance,  which  is  to  be  done  about 
the  latter  end  of  October  for  the  Autumnal  fowing, 
and  in  February  for  the  V ernal 3  fix  Bufhels  of  Acorns 
willfow  or  plant  an  Acre  of  Land  at  a  Foot  diftance, 
which  I  think  enough  in  the  Seminary,  becaufe  they 
fhould  be  weeded  by  hand,  and  the  fpaces  between  the 
Beds  will  give  room  enough  to  come  at  them. 

If  yourNurfery  is  of  a  Gravelly,  Stony  Soil  you’ll 
do  well  to  pick  out  the  Stones  as  often  as  you  dig  it  3  for 
Stones,  lying  near  the  Roots  of  Trees,  do  often  fret 
and  gall  them,  and  fpoil  not  only  the  Roots,  butalfo 
occaiion  Cankers  3  and  iikewife,  if  you  mix  Clay  or 
brick  Earth  with  it,  or  Marie  to  make  the  foil  deeper, 
elpecially  your  Nurfery  being  a  fhallow  Soil  and  apt 
to  burn  in  Summer.  What  Plants  you  gather  or  draw 
out  of  Woods  plant  immediately,  for  their  Roots  are 
very  apt  to  mortifie  or  harden  and  wither  by  the  wind 
and  cold  air,  becaufe  of  their  coming  from  a  warm 
Situation. 

When  your  Plants  begin  to  peep,  Earth  them  up, 
efpecially  after  great  Frofts,  at  which  time,  thefwel- 
ling  Earth  is  apt  to  fpue  them  forth,  and  when  they  * 
are  about  an  Inch  above  Ground,  you  mayinamoift 
Seafon  draw  them  up  where  you  find  them  too  thick, 
and  let  them  in  fuch  places  as  you  have  occafton  to 
beftow  them  in. 

Your  Seedlings  having  flood  till  June ,  beftow  a 
weeding  or  a  flight  h owing  upon  them,  and  fcattcr 
a  little  mungy  Straw,  Fern,  rotten  Beans,  GY  a- 
mongft  them,  to  prevent  the  Roots  from  lcorching, 
and  to  receive  the  moifture  that  falls  3  and  in  March 
following,  by  which  time  it  will  be  rotten,  chop  it 
to  pieces,  and  mix  it  with  the  Earth,  which  continue 
to  do  for  two  or  three  Years  fucceffively,  for  till  then, 

the 
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the  fubftance  of  the  Kernel  will  hardly  be  (pent  in 
the  Plant  :  After  which  you  may  tranfplant  them  as 
you  pleafe,  only  the  younger  they  are  removed  after 
they  are  three  Years  old,  the  better  they  will  grow. 
At  the  removing  of  them  you  muft  confider  whether 
the  Place  you  defign  them  for  be  fecure  to  keep  Cattle 
from  them  while  young  >  but  if  not,  and  you  defign 
to  plant  them  where  Cattle  come,  it  will  be  belt  fir  ft 
to  remove  them  into  your  Nurfery,  where  you  may 
plant  them  in  Rows  three  Foot  diftant,  and  the  Trees 
in  the  Rows  to  be  atleaft  two  Foot  diftant  from  each 
other,  becaufe  elfe  you  will  be  apt  to  cut  the.  Roots  in 
taking  of  them  up  y  in  thefe  Rows  you  may  let  them 
Hand  till  they  are  big  enough  to  plant  out,  io  as  by  the 
help  of  fome  Stakes  or  Bullies  put  about  them,  they 
may  in  a  fhort  time  be  able  to  defend  themfelves  from 
Cattle,  the  not  taking  care  of  which  particular  has 
been  a  great  difcouragement  to  feveral  Planters. 
Some  at  the  firft  tranfplanting  of  their  Trees  out  of 
their  Seminaries  cut  them  off  about  an  Inch  from  the 
Ground,  and  plant  them  like  Quick  >  but  ’tis  not  a 
good  way  for  any  fort  of  Trees  that  have  a  large  Pith, 
or  that  you  defign  for  Timber- trees,  becaufe  it  lets  the 
Water  into  the  one,  and  fpoils  the  But-end  of  the 
other,  which  is  the  principal  part  of  the  Tree,  by 
diverting  the  Pith,  and  by  confequence,  the  Grain 
of  the  Wood  too,  and  fo  hinders  it  from  running 
clear  if  you  fhould  have  occaflon  to  cleave  it  into 
Lathes,  Pales,  £5? c.  and  therefore  I  am  only  for  pruning 
up  the  fide  Boughs  5  but  about  the  Tranfplantation 
ot  T rees  and  the  pruning  of  them,  &c.  I  fhall  have 
occaflon  to  take  notice  afterwards  $  only  you  muff  ob- 
ferve,  that  having  tranfplanted  your  Seedlings  into  a 
Nurfery,  they  ought  frill  to  be  kept  clean  from  Weeds, 
and  alfo  the  Ground  to  be  kept  loofe,  that  the  Roots 
may  fpread  the  better,  and  therefore  in  the  next  Au¬ 
tumn ,  before  the  Leaf  is  off,  your  Nurfery  ought  to 
be  digged  a ftnall  Spit  deep  once  a  Year,  only  in  Spring 
or  Summer  you  muft  pull  or  howe  up  the  Weeds  as 
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need  requires ;  and  I  propofe  the  digging  amongft 
the  Trees,  while  the  Leaf  is  on,  becaule  if  it  be  done 
while  the  Sap  is  up,  if  a  Root  fhould  happen  to  be 
cut  it  will  fhoot  out  again,  perhaps  two  for  one  5  but 
after  the  Sap  is  once  down,  if  a  Root  be  cut  it  will  not 
{hoot  forth  that  Winter;  however  be  not  too  early 
intheSeafon,  nor  yet  too  carelefs  of  the  Roots  ;  and 
between  the  Rows  you  may  plant  Beans,  Peafe,  or 
fow  them  with  Turneps  to  prevent  Weeds  from 
coming  up,  which  if  any  do,  they  fhould  be  bowed 
up  in  June ,  and  laid  about  the  Roots  of  the  Trees  to 
rot  and  to  keep  them  moift. 

Many  Trees  may  alfo  be  propagated  by  Layers,  the  Trees  of 
Ever-greens  about  Bartholomew  T ide,  and  other  T rees  L*yers. 
about  February ,  which  is  done  by  flitting  of  the 
Branches  a  little  way,  and  laying  of  them  half  a  Foot 
under  Mould,  with  which,  if  fome  of  the  Earth  that 
is  in  hollow  Trees  be  mixed,  or  fome  Pigeons  Dung, 
or  if  you  water  the  Layers  ( where  the  Plants  are  fuch 
as  you  are  curious  of )  with  the  Grounds  of  Beer  or 
Ale,  it  will  make  them  flrikeRoot  the  better,  and  if 
they  comply  not  well,  peg  them  clown  with  a  Hook 
or  two,  and  when  you  find  them  complqatly  rooted, 
the  next  Winter  cut  them  off  from  the  main  Plant,  and 
plant  them  forth  in  your  Seminary  or  Nurjfery,  as  is  be¬ 
fore  diredted  about  Seedlings  ;  others  twift  the  Branch 
or  bare  the  Rind,  and  if  ’tis  out  of  the  Reach  of  the 
Ground  they  faften  a  Tub  or  Balket  near  the  Branch, 
which  they  fill  with  good  mould,  and  laythe  Branch 
in  it. 

Some  Trees  are  raifed  of  Cuttings  taken  from  the  §r 
young  Shoots,  the  befi:  of  which  are  thofe  Suckers  Cuttings. 
that  Ip  ring  from  the  Roots  ( except  ’tis  a  grafted  Tree 
that  you  defign  to  have  Cuttings  from )  the  Cuttings 
muftSe  fet  a  Foot  deep  in  the  Earth  in  a  moifi:  fhady 
place,  as  near  as  you  can,  and  Hand  near  a  Foot  out; 
but  if  they  are  of  foft  Wood,  as  Willow,  Poplar,  Al¬ 
der,  &c.  ’tis  beft  to  take  large  Truncheons,  fo  tall  as 
that  they  may  head  abpve  the  reach  of  Cattle;  and 
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if  you  raife  your  Trees  of  fuch  forts  as  bear  a  Knur  or 
burry  fwelling5  fet  that  part  into  the  Ground,  and 
make  the  hole  wide,  paring  the  end  of  the  Cutting  fo 
fmooth  that  no  part  of  the  Bark  may  be  ftrip’d  up  in 
fetting  •,  and  keeping  the  Ground  moifl  about  it,  it 
will  feldom  fail  of  putting  out  Roots  and  growing. 
Trees  raifed  Many  forts  of  T rees  may  be  propagated  from  Suclc- 
by  Suckers,  ers  coming  from  the  Roots  of  other  Trees,  to  caufe 
which,  dig  about  their  Roots  early  in  the  Spring,  and 
finding  fuch  as  with  a  little  cutting  may  be  bent  up¬ 
wards,  raife  them  above  Ground  three  or  four  Inches, 
and  in  a  fhort  time  they  will  fend  forth  Suckers  fit  for 
tran (plantation  5  or  you  mayfplitfome  of  the  Roots 
with  W edges,  or  break  them,  £5 fc.  and  covering  of 
them  with  frefh  Mould  they  will  quickly  fprout  out, 
which  is  one  of  the  bell  ways  of  railing  Elms  and 
fome  other  forts  of  Trees  y  but  thefe  things  I  fhall 
particularly  mention  hereafter. 

Chap.  V.  Of  the  Oak . 

I  Shall  begin  with  the  Oak,  as  affording  the  mod;  ufe- 
ful  and  beft  fort'  of  T imber,  efpecially  for  the  build¬ 
ing  of  Ships,  and  what  was,  of  all  others,  the  molt 
efteemed  amongft  the  Romans,  of  which  there  are  fe- 
veral  Species  in  feveral  parts  of  the  World  3  but 
Mr.  Evelyn  takes  notice  only  of  four  forts,  two  of 
which  he  reckons  the  moft  common  in  England , 
viz.  the  Quercus  Ur b ana,  which  he  efteemeth  the 
tailed:,  being  clean,  and  of  a  fmooth  Bark  5  and  the 
Robur  or  Quercus  Sylveftrls ,  which  hath  a  kind  of  a 
black  Grain,  and  bears  a  fmaller  Acorn ,  fpreading 
forth  its  Roots  and  Branches  more  than  the  other, 
and  keeping  of  its  Leaves  all  W inter  5  thefe  differences 
I  know  variety  of  Soil  will  produce,  and  that  the  more 
thriving  an  Oak  is,  the  more  fappy  it  will  be,  and  the 
longer  the  Leaves  will  hang  on  it  5  and  therefore  whe¬ 
ther  thefe  marks  are  diflinguifhing  of  the  Species  I  fhall 
not  determine,  but  rather  advife  the  gathering  of  your 
Acorns  from  fuch  a  Tree  as  you  liifce  the  kind  and  fort 
of  beft .  *  #  x he 
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The  Oak  may  be  propagated  by  Layers,  but  not  raifed. 
to  that  advantage  of  bulk  and  ftature  as  from  the  Seed 3 
nor  can  it  be  fo  well  tranfplanted  as  it  may  be  raided 
from  the  Acorn:  But  where  you  deflgn  tranfplanting 
of  them  for  Walks,  Groves,  or  into  Hedge-rows,  or 
other  places  where  Cattle  come,  theyfhould  be  often 
tranfplanted  3  and  the  bed:  way  to  make  them  bear, 
it  is  to  raife  them  firft  from  Acorns  in  your  Seminaries 
and  after  three  Years  growth  to  tranfplant  them  into 
your  Nurfery,  ordering  them  as  is  die  wed  already, 
where  you  may  let  them  Hand  feven  or  eight  Years, 
or  till  they  are  about  feven  or  eight  foot  high,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  bignefs  and  growth,  and  then  re¬ 
move  them,  as  you  have  occafion,  without  which 
care,  mod:  Trees  are  very  difficult  to  remove  that  are 
raifed  of  Seed  3  the  reafon  of  which  is ,  becaufe  ’tis 
the  nature  of  all  fuch  Trees  to  put  forth  one  down¬ 
right'  Root  fird;,  and  not  the  fide  Roots  till  the  Tap¬ 
root  is  got  near  the  bottom  of  the  Soil,  cfpecially  in 
a  loofe  hollow  Ground,  and  fo  the  main  Roots  going 
deep,  the  fmall  Roots,  which  are  the  chief  nourifhers 
of  the  Tree,  liefo  deep  that  you  cannot  come  at  them 
to  take  them  up,  but,  if  you  take  them  up  young, 
while  the  Tap  root  is  (mail  and  not  diot  too  far  down, 
you  may,  by  cutting  off  the  Tap-root  about  a  Foot 
long,  caufe  it  to  branch  near  the  Top  of  the  Earth, 
which  will  give  you  the  advantage  of  taking  of  it  up 
with  fmall  Roots  when  ’tis  removed  again. 

But  fome,  to  prevent  this  Inconveniency,  put  un¬ 
der  all  the  Trees  they  raife  of  Seed  about  three  or  four 
Inches  below  the  place  where  they  fow  their  Seeds,  a 
fmall  piece  of  Tile  to  ftopthe  running  down  of  the 
Tap-root,  which  occafions  it  to  branch  when  it  comes 
to  the  Tile,  which  is  a  very  good  way,  and  will  much 
increafe  the  number  of  the  final)  Roots,  and  is  a  great 
help  to  its  tranfplantation,  and  many  fay,  that  it  much 
helps  a  Tree  where  ’tis  not  removed,  but  differed  to 
grow  from  the  Seed. 

The  bed:  time  for  the  removing  of  Oaks  and  all  o-  Rem • 
ther  Trees  that  fhed  their  Leaves  in  Winter,  is  in  of  them  f 

October, 
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O Bober ,  as  foon  as  the  Leaf  begins  to  fall,  or  in 
February  juft  before  the  Sap  begins  to  rife  5  and  take 
Care  in  planting  of  them,  not  to  fet  them  deeper 
than  they  flood  before,  for  if  the  Roots  be  fufficiently 
covered  fo  as  to  keep  the  Body  Heady  and  erect  ’tis 
enough.  T  he  Po  fit  ion  like  wile  of  the  Tree  ought  to 
be  carefully  obferved,  for  the  Tout  hern  Side  of  the 
Tree  being  more  dilated,  and  the  Pores  more  expo* 
fed  to  the  heat  of  the  Sun  by  a  fudden  Tranfpofition 
of  the  Tree  in  a  cold  time  of  the  Year,  the  Tree 
will  be  very  much  prejudiced. 

SmL  The  Oak  thrives  belt  on  the  rich  eft  Clay,  though 

it  will  grow  well  on  moilt  Gravel,  or  the  coldell 
Clay,  which  molt  other  Trees  abhor,  and  even  in 
fome  places  flrike  Root  between  Rocks  and  Stones, 
and  grow  alrnoH  upon  any  kind  of  Land,  and  will 
penetrate  itrangely  to  Come  at  a  marly  Bottom,  and 
often  make  Hands  as  they  encounter  variety  of  Foot¬ 
ing,  and  fometimes  proceed  vigorously  again  5  and  as 
they  either  penetrate  beyond,  or  out-grow  their  Ob- 
ftructions,  or  meet  with  better  Earth.  But  thebeft 
Timber  for  Ships  is  that  which  grows  on  the  HiffeH 
Land,  it  being  the  moil  folid,  tough  and  durable* 
whereas  what  grows  on  light  Land  is  light  and  brit¬ 
tle,  and  not  of  a  folid  Grain,  which  though  ’tis  belt 
for  the  Joyner’s  ufe,  is  not  of  the  value  of  the  other 
for  Ships  and  Building ;  but  ’tis  in  the  moll  fouthem 
warm  Parts  of  England  that  they  thrive  bed  in  Hiff 
Clay,  and  not  fo  well  in  the  northern  Parts,  becaufe 
they  have  not  fo  much  the  heat  oi  the  Sun  to  warm 
thofe  cold  Soils  5  for  Oaks,  as  to  the  Soil  and  Tem¬ 
perature  of  the  Air,  as  Vitruvius  well  oblerves,  nei¬ 
ther  profper  in  very  hot  Countries,  nor  very  Cold, 
but  affedt  a  temperate  Climate,  which  I  fuppofe  is 
the  Reafon  of  our  Englijh  Oaks  fo  much  out-doing 
thofe  of  all  other  Countries :  And  where  Oaks  grow 
naturally  and  in  abundance,  it  is  a  fign  of  their  being 

good,  their  liking  the  Soil ,  and  alfo  of  their  Soil 
being  rich* 
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If  you  would  propagate  them  for  Timber,  do  not 
cut  off  their  Heads,  nor  be  too  bufy  in  lopping  of 
them,  except  it  be  of  fear  and  unthrifty  Branches, 
or  that  you  are  to  remove  them  from  a  good  Soil  to 
a  bad,  in  which  cafe  ’tis  neceflary  to  have  as  much 
Root  and  as  little  Top  as  you  can,  or  that  you  defirc 
them  for  Shade,  bearing  of  Maft,  or  for  Fuel. 

’Tis  needlefs  to  mention  either  the  ufefulnefs  of 
Oak  for  thebuildingof  Houfes  and  Ships,  or  tolhew 
how  much  our  Englijh  Oak  exceeds  that  of  all  other 
Countries  for  that  ufe,  feme  of  it  being  fo  tough  that 
our  fharpeft  Tools  willfearcely  enter  it,  nor  the  Fire 
it  felf  confume  it  but  {lowly,  as  having  fomethingof 
a  ferruginous  metalline  fhining  Nature,  proper  for  ro- 
buff  Ufes :  It  is  doubtlefs  of  all  T  imber  hitherto  known 
the  moll  univerfally  ufeful  and  ftrong  *  for  though  feme 
Trees  be  harder,  as  Box,  Cornuz,  Ebony,  and  divers 
Indian  Woods,  yet  we  find  them  mote  fragil,  and  not 
fo  well  qualified  for  the  fupport  of  great  Weights, 
nor  any  Timber  fo  lalling,  where  ’tis  to  lie  fometimes 
wet  and  fometimes  dry.  The  fine  clear  grained  Oak, 
if  it  be  of  a  tough  kind,  is  beft  for  the  fupport  of 
Burdens,  as  for  Columns,  Summers,  &c.  except  the 
Oak  that  is  of  a  twilled  Grain,  which  may  eafilybe 
difeerned  by  the  Texture  of  the  Bark.  And  the  more 
tender  fort  of  a  fine  clear  Bark,  as  being  the  beft  to 
cleave,  is  the  moft  ufeful  for  Pales,  Laths,  Coopers- 
W are,  Shingles,  W ainfeot, W heel-fpoakes,  Pins,  &c. 
as  the  knottieft  and  coarfeft  is  beft  for  Water- works 
and  Piles,  becaufe  it  lafts  longeft  and  drives  beftj 
and  the  crooked  Oak,  if  firm,  is  beft  for  Knee- 
timber  in  Ships,  for  Mill-wheels,  And  the  knot 
of  an  old  Oak  juft  where  a  large  Arm  joins  to  the 
item,  is  often  finely  veined  like  Walnut.  And  if  the 
planting  of  Oaks  were  more  in  ufe  for  under  Woods, 
it  would  fpoil  the  Coopers  Trade  for  the  making  of 
Hoops,  either  of  Hafle  or  becaufe  one  Hoop 
made  of  the  young  Shoots  of  a  Ground-Oak,  would 
©utdaft  fix  of  the  bell  Afh.  The  fmaller  Trunche¬ 
ons 
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ons  and  Spray  makes  Billet,  Bavine,  and  Coals,  and 
the  Bark  is  of  price  with  the  Tanner  and  Dyer,  to 
whom  the  very  Saw-duft  is  of  life*  and  the  Uve 
Fungus's  to  make  Tinder  of.  Oaks  bear  alfo  a  kind 
of  a  Knur  of  a  cottony  Matter,  which  wasufed  of  old 
for  Wicks  of  Lamps  and  Candles.  Pr<evotirs  in  his 
Remedia  Selection  a  mentions  an  Oyl  extrafted  chymi- 
cally  e  quercina  Glande ,  which  continues  the  longeft  of 
any  whatfoever,  fo  that  an  Ounce  of  it  can  fcarcely 
be  confumed  in  a  Month,  though  kept  continually' 
Burning  *  and  Mr.  Joft'elin  in  his  New  England  Rari¬ 
ties,  fays,  that  they  there  make  an  Oyl  of  the  Acorn 
growing  on  the  white  Oak,  by  taking  of  the  rotten- 
eft  Maple- wood  and  burning  of  it  to  Allies,  of  which 
they  make  a  ftrong  .Lye,  wherein  they  boil  the  A- 
corns  till  the  Oyl  fwims  on  the  top  in  great  Quanti¬ 
ties,  which  they  put  into  Bladders  to  anoint  their 
Limbs  with,  which  it  exceedingly  ,  corroborates  and 
ftrengthens,  and  ferves  them  to  eat  with  their  Meat, 
being  exceedingly  clear  and  fweet  Oyl  5  which,  per¬ 
haps,  is  what  our  A conls  will  produce  too :  If  not,  I 
think  it  would  be  of  ufe  to  procure  fome  of  thofe 
Acorns  to  plant  here,  wThich  may  be  ealily  done  by 
them  that  have  a  Correfpondency  there.  V drro  fays, 
they  made  Salt  of  Oak  Allies,  and  fometimes  feafoned 
Meat  with  it,  but  more  frequently  fprinkled  it  among 
their  Seed-corn  to  make  it  fruitful*  and  Acorns  are 
of  great  ufe  for  the  fatting  of  Hogs,  Deer,  Poultry, 
&c.  and  formerly  ferved  for  the  Repaft  of  Men  too. 


Chap.  VI.  Of  the  Elm, 

ELMS  are  of  feveral  Sorts,  and  differ  much  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Soil  and  Climate  they  grow  in. 
The  forts  moft  worth  our  Care  and  Culture  are, 
Fir  ft  ^  the  common  Elm,  which  hath  a  very  rough 
Bark  and  Leaf,  fome  of*  which  are  of  a  rounder  Form 
than  others*  this  fort  of  Tree  grows  to  a  very  great 
Height  and  Bignefs,  efpecially  thofe  that  have  the 
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roundefi:  fore  of  Leaves.  Secondly,  That  which  they 
call  the  Witch-elm,  which  kind  in  Bignefs  and 
Height  is  like  to  the  firft  fort,  only  it  hath  a  much 
fmoother  Bark,  and  in  many  places  is  putting  forth 
Burrs  and  Knobs,  the  Leaf  being  alfo  fmooth  and 
long,  and  varies  much  for  Breadth  and  Length  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Soil  it  grows  in.  The  third  fort  of 
Elm  is  by  fome  called  the  Witch-hafle  or  Broad¬ 
leaved  Elm,  the  Body  and  Boughs  of  which  have  a 
fmooth  Bark  like  the  Witch-elm,  and  the  Shoot  and 
Leaf  is  much  like  that  ofthe  Halle  j  upon  which  ac¬ 
count,  I  fuppofe,  it  hath  its  Name:  The  Leaves  in 
fbme  Soils  are  of  a  very  great  fize,  and  where  it 
thrives  it  will  make  very  large  Shoots.  I  have  one 
of  thefe  fort  of  Elms  that  I  brought  out  of Derbyjhire , 
in  my  Nurfery,  that  hath  Leaves  near  fix  Inches  long, 
and  about  five  broad.  It  every  Year  fends  forth 
Shoots  of  fourteen  or  fifteen  Foot  long.  It  will  grow 
to  a  great  bignefs,  being  the  quick  eft  grower  of  any 
kind  of  Elm,  but  ’tis  not  fo  apt  to  fpire  up  as  the  other . 
forts,  being  more  inclined  to  branch  into  Arms. 

Elms  may  be  propagated  by  Seeds,  which  are  rip cHowmfed. 
about  the  latter  end  of  March ,  or  beginning  of  Aprils 
which  gather  and  lay  in  a  Room  to  dry  a  day  or  two, 
and  then  fprinkle  them  in  Beds  prepared  with  good 
frefh  Earth,  lifting  fome  of  the  fineft  Mould  thinly 
over  them,  and  water  them  as  need  requires.  When 
they  ai  e.  come  an  Inch  above  the  Ground,  which  they 
may  do  in  four  or  five  Months  time,  fiit  fome  more 
fine  Earth  about  them  to  effablifh  them,  keeping  of 
them  clean  weeded  for  the  two  firft  Years,  and  the 
fide  Boughs  trimmed  up  ’till  they  are  fit  to  remove 
into  the  Nurfery  to  be  placed  at  wider  Diffances,  and 
from  thence  to  be  removed  to  fuch  Places  as  you  have 
occafion  to  plant  them  in.  But  the  taking  of  fuch  up 
as  areof  a  plantable  fize  from  Hedge-rows  and  W oods 
is  much  more  eafie  and  expeditious  y  they  not  being 
apt  to  run  down  with  a  Tap-root,  like  an  Oak,  makes 
them  more  eafy  to  tranfplant  ;  only  thofe  that  you 
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takeout  of  Woods,  as  they  Hand  there  very  warm, 
will  not  thrive  fo  well  if  they  are  planted  diredly  in¬ 
to  an  open  place,  as  if  you  plant  them  firil  into  your 
Nurfery  for  two  or  three  Years,  and  from  thence 
tranfplant  them  to  Avenues,  Hedge-rows,  ©V. 
o f  Layers  Elms  may  likewife  be  produced  of  Layers  from  a 

or  Suckers.  Mother-plant,  as  is  before  directed,  or  from  Suckers 
taken  off  from  the  Mother-roots  of  great  Trees  after 
the  Earth  hath  been  well  loofened  from  them.  Or  if 
fuch  Stubs  as  have  been  felled  be  fenced  in  fo  far  as 
the  Roots  extend,  they  will  furnifh  plenty  of  young 
Plants,  which  may  ibe  tranfplantedj  from  the  firffc 
Year  or  fecond  fueceffively,  by  flipping  of  them  from 
the  old  Roots.  I  fhall  not  trouble  you  about  the  railing 
of  them  of  Truncheons  or  Lops,  becaufel  could  ne¬ 
ver  find  them  to  take  >  only  fometimes  fome  of  the 
fmalleft  Suckers,  when  the  Sap  is  newly  ftirring  in 
them,  if  they  are  flipt  off  from  the  Tree,  will  grow, 
though  not  rooted. 

By  Tm-  Another  way  is  to  fink  Trenches  at  ten  or  twenty 
shes.  Foot  diftance  from  Elms  that  Hand  in  Hedge-rows  in 
fuch  order  as  you  defire  they  fhould  grow  >  and 
where  thefe  Gutters  are,  many  young  Elms  will  fpring 
from  the  fmall  Roots  of  the  adjoining  Trees,  which 
after  one  Year  being  cut  off  from  the  Mother-roots 
with  a  lharp  Spade,  if  you  tranfplant  them  they  will 
prove  good  Trees  without  doing  any  Injury  to  the 
old  ones. 

There  is  a  fourth  way  no  lefs  expeditious  and  fuc- 
cefsful,  by  baring  fome  of  the  chief  Roots  of  a  thri¬ 
ving  Tree  within  a  Foot  of  the  T runk,  and  chopping 
the  fame  with  an  Ax,  or  making  fome  fmall  Clefts  in 
them  with  Wedges,  into  which  Clefts  put  fome 
Stones  to  prevent  the  Clefts  doling  again,  and  to 
give  accefs  to  the  Wet,  which  cover  three  or  four 
Inches  thick  with  good  Mould  $  and  one  Angle  Elm 
thus  managed  will  be  a  good  Nurfery,  whofe  Suckers 
after  two  or  three  Years  you  may  feparate  and  plant 
out  as  you  fee  occafion* 
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The  beft  time  for  the  tranfplantation  of  Elms  is  of  remo* 
in  Off pber  or  February  :  Of  all  Trees  that  grow  there °f 
is  none  that  better  differs  Tranfplantation  than  thcm' 
Elm  doth,  for  you  may  remove  them  of  what  big- 
nefs  you  will,  even  of  twenty  or  thirty  Years  growth  * 
nay,  if  they  are  planted  in  a  good  Soil,  I  think  thofe 
of  eight  or  ten  Inches  circumference  to  grow  better 
than  (mailer  ones,  provided  the  Bark  befmooth,  ten¬ 
der  and  void  of  \Yens,  unlels  they  are  removed  at 
the  firft  taking  of  them  off  from  the  Mother-roots, 
if  they  are  ot  any  great  Bignefs  when  you  remove 
them.  You  muff  totally  difbranch  them,  leaving  on¬ 
ly  the  Summit  entire,  unlels  the  Soil  be  very  good  ; 
it  may  be  neceffary  to  head  them  too,  but  then  it  will 
be  convenient,  as  foon  as  you  can,  to  leave  a  leading 
Branch  near  the  Top  to  fpire  up  and  cover  the 
Wound  *  for  Elm  beinga  foft  Wood,  the  W  et  is  apt 
to  fink  into  it  and  to  fpoil  the  Tree.  They  mud  be 
taken  up  with  as  much  Earth  and  Roots  as  you  can, 
and  have  a  great  deal  of  watering  >  and  the  fooner 
they  are  removed  after  the  taking  of  them  up  the 
better,  except  you  fpeedily  lay  them  in  a  Trench 
and  cover  them  with  Mould  ’fill  you  have  time  to 
tranfplant  them  :  They  fhould  be  planted  on  the  Sur¬ 
face  of  the  Earth,  it  being  a  very  great  Error,  in 
any  Soil,  to  plant  Trees  deep,  and  let  the  Roots  be 
handfomely  fpread,  and  the  Trees  well  daked  and 
defended  from  Cattel  :  They  delight  to  grow  the 
neared  together  of  any  Trees,  which  caufes  them  to 
run  up  fpiring,  and  prote&s  them  from  the  Winds. 
t  The  Elm  thrives  bed  in  a  rich  black  Mould  j  efpe-^ 
dally  where  they  can  at  fome  depth  meet  with  forne 
refrelhing  Springs  or  Moidure,  and  will  grow  almod 
on  any  fort  of  Land  $  and  though  they  thrive  not  fo 
well  in  too  dry,  fandy,  or  hot  Ground,  or  thofe  that 
are  too  cold  or  boggy,  yet  where  the  Earth  is  a  lit¬ 
tle  elevated  above  thefe  Annoyances,  you  will  find 
them  to  thrive  upon  the  word  Land,  as  may  be  ob- 
ferved  in  feveral  bad  Soils,  where  Mounds  and  Banks 
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are  cad  up,  efpecially  feme  fort  of  Witch-elms,  which 
in  many  Places  grow  on  the  dried  Gravel,  though 
not  to  any  great  Advantage. 

Mr.  Moore ,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Northampton- 
Jhlre ,  fays,  that  at  a  place  called  Cranford,  if  you  in- 
clofe  any  Ground  that  has  had  a  W itch-elm  in  it,  and 
newly  cut  up,  in  twenty  one  Years  a  Grove  will 
grow  from  the  Roots  lit  for  molt  ufes  in  that  cold 
Clay,  which  this  Tree  feems  propereft  for,  few  other 
Trees  liking  to  grow  in  it. 

The  Elm,  by  reafon  of  its  afpiring  and  tapering 
Growth  (unlefs  it  be  topped  to  enlarge  the  Branches 
and  to  make  them  fpread  low)  are  the  lead:  offenlive 
to  Corn,  Padure,  or  Hedges  of  any  Tree,  to  which, 
and  the  Cartel,  they  afford  a  benign  Shade,  Defence, 
and  agreeable  Ornament. 

When  you  would  fell  them,  let  it  be  about  Novem¬ 
ber,  December ,  or  January,  after  the  Froff  hath  well 
nipp’d  them,  and  that  the  Sap  is  fall’n  into  the  Root, 
which  will  caule  all  fort  of  Timber  to  be  more  dura¬ 
ble  and  lading  *  and  if  you  find  them  any  way  un¬ 
thriving,  fell  them,  and  rather  trull  to  their  Suc- 
caffors*  for  the  lead  decay  in  any  part  of  them  will 
quickly  fpoil  the  whole  Tree.  In  which  particular 
they  out-do  mod  other  Trees,  becaufe  where  they 
are  once  planted,  you  need  not  plant  any  young 
ones,  for  if  an  old  one  be  cut  down,  you’ll  have 
young  ones  enough  from  their  Roots  that  will  thrive 
better  than  any  you  can  tranfplant. 

But  if  you  have  occafion  to  ufe  them  for  Firing,  ra¬ 
ther  fhred  up  the  Boughs  than  lop  them  5  the  bed 
time  for  the  doing  of  which  is  in  February,  and  by 
that  means  you  may  caufe  them  to  fpire  up,  always 
taking  Care  to  preferve  the  top,  becaufe  it  protedfo 
the  Body  of  the  Tree  from  the  Wet  which  common¬ 
ly  invades  that  part  fird,  and  becaufe  of  its  fpungi- 
nefs  the  Rain  eafily  penetrates,  and  will  in  a  lhort 
time  perifh  them  to  the  Heart,  by  which  means  they 
will  not  only  yield  more  Firing  than  if  lopped,  but 
1  Timber 
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Timber  too,  efpecially  if  you  take  Care  to  fhred 
them  up  once  in  ten  Years,  and  that  you  cut  the 
Boughs  clofe  to  the  Body,  or  elfe  the  remaining 
Stubs  will  immediately  grow  hollow,  and  ferve  as  fo 
many  Conduits  or  Pipes  to  hold  and  convey  the  Rain 
to  the  Body  of  the  Tree  3  but  if  you  lop  any  let  it 
be  the  Witch-elm,  which  is  much  the  hardeft  and 
toughed:  Wood,  and  bears  the  bed:  top  *  or  you  may 
form  them  into  Hedge-rows  by  pladiing  of  them, 
and  thickning  of  them  to  the  higheffc  Twig,  which 
will  afford  a  magnificent  Fence,  and  be  a  good  flicker 
againft  the  Winds  and  the  Sun. 

Elm  is  a  Timber  of  extraordinary  ufe,  efpecially  ryk 
in  Extreams,  where  it  may  be  continually  Wet  or 
Dry,  and  therefore  proper  for  Water- works,  Mills, 
Soles  of  Wheels,  Pipes,  Aqueducts,  Ship-keels  and 
Planks  beneath  the  Water-line  3  and  alfo  the  Witch- 
elm,  efpecially  if  knotty,  is  good  for  Wheel-naves, 
becaufe  of  their  being  the  toughed:  Timber,  and  the 
dirait  ftnooth  Elms  for  Axle-trees,  Kerbs  for.  Cop¬ 
pers,  Boards,  Chopping-blocks, Trunks, Coffins, Dref- 
iers,  and  for  Carvers-work,  Shovel-boards  of  a  great 
length  and  fine  colour  3  and  the  Roots  of  the  denotty, 
curled  fort  are  near  as  good  as  Wallnut  for  Cabinets, 
and  are  often  fold  for  it,  which  they  colour  by  lav¬ 
ing  in  a  wet  Saw-pit  that  hath  Oak  Saw-dud;  in  it, 
where  they  let  it  foak  for  a  Month,  which  gives  the 
Grain  of  it  a  black  Colour  like  that  of  the  Wallnut- 
tree  3  and  if  Elm  I  imber,  as  ioon  as  it  is  fawn,  be 
put  into  Water  and  lie  three  Weeks,  and  after  the 
taking  of  it  out  be  kept  dry,  it'  will  prevent  the 
W orrns  eating  of  it,  and  caufe  it  to  lad:  as  long  as 
Oak,  nay,  feme  Elm-trees  found  buried  in  Boggs 
have  turned  like  the  mod  polidied  and  hardeft  Ebo¬ 
ny,  as  Mr.  Evelyn  faith,  and  were  only  difcernable 
by  the  Grain.  They  make  like  wife  very  good  E~ 
fpaliers,  if  made  to  comply  well  with  the  Frames, 
and  kept  conftantly  clipped.  Befides  which  feveral 
lues,  it  makes  the  fecond  fort  of  Charcoal,  and  the 
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very  Leaves  of  it  are  not  to  be  defpifed,  for  being 
gathered  Green,  and  fuffered  to  dry  in  the  Sun  up¬ 
on  the  Branches,  and  the  Spray  ffripped  off  in  Ju- 
guffc^  will  prove  a  great  Relief  to  Cattle  in  Winter, 
or  fcorching  Summers  when  Hay  and  Fodder  is  dear, 
which  they  will  eat  before  Oats,  and  thrive  exceed¬ 
ingly  with  it,  but  then  you  ought  to  lay  the  Boughs 
in  tome  dry  Places  to  prevent  their  muffing:  In  fome 
parts  of  Herefordfhire  they  gather  them  in  Sacks  for 
their  Swine,  and  other  Cattel  3  but  fome  fay  they  are 
ill  for  Bees,  in  that  they  forfeit  of  the  blooming  Seeds, 
which  makes  them  obnoxious  to  the  lafk,  and  that 
therefore  they  do  not  thrive  in  Elm  Countries. 

- ■  -----  -ii  *  -  -  i  .  - - — — — i ^ ■ n 


Chap.  VII.  Of  the  AJh. 

F  AJhes  fome  reckon  that  there  are  two  kinds, 
the  Male  and  the  Female,  and.  that  the  Male 
affedts  the  higher  Grounds,  and  the  Female  the  lower, 
which  they  effeern  the  whiter  Wood  and  the  taller 
of  Growth ;  tho’  I  could  never  perceive  any  greater 
difference  in  them  than  what  the  Soil  occafioned* 
which  tho’  it  make  not  much  difference  as  to  the  form 
of  the  Tree,  yet  there  is  a  great  deal  as  to  the  Tim¬ 
ber,  as  in  that  of  the  Oak,  fome  being  much  tougher 
than  others,  the  toughed:  growing  on  the  ftiffeff 
Land  3  but  the  belt  to  cleave  is  that  which  grows  on 
Gravel,  Sand,  or  other  light  Lands. 
fed  The  Afh  is  beff  railed  of  the  Keys  gathered  when 
they  begin  to  fall,  which  is  about  the  latter  end  of 
October ,  and  during  the  enfoing  Month,  which  you 
muff  gather  to  lay  by  and  dry,  and  then  fow  them 
any  time  between  that  and  thelaff  of  January  3  thofe 
that  are  gathered  from  a  young  thriving  Tree,  which 
produces  the  faireff  Seed,  are  reckoned  the  beff  3 
they  fhould  be  fowed  but  fhallow,  an  Inch  or  an  Inch 
and  an  half  being  deep  enough  3  or  you  may  fow 
them  upon  the  top  of  the  Ground,  and  they  will  come 
up,  but  'tis  beff  not  to  fow  them  in  fro  fry  Weather, 

they 


they  will  lie  ’till  the  next  Spring  after  before  they 
appear,  except  you  have  a  mind  not  to  wait  fo  long 
for  their  Springing,  in  which  cafe  you  may  prepare 
them  for  fpearing  by  laying  the  Keys  in  Earth  or 
Sand  (which  is  the  bell)  juft  as  you  gather  them,  lay¬ 
ing  one  Layer  of  Sand,  and  another  Layer  of  Keys,  , 
and  then  laying  another  Layer  of  Sand,  continuing  fo 
to  do  ’till  all  your  Quantity  is  difpofed  of,  obferving 
to  keep  your  Sand  moift,  and  in  a  covered  airy  place, 
and  the  next  January  come  twelve  Month  after  you 
may  fow  them,  and  they  will  come  up  the  next  Spring, 
but  do  not  let  them  lie  too  long  uncovered  when  you 
take  them  out  of  the  Sand  left  they  fhould  fpear,  and 
the  Air  dry  and  fpoil  the  Shoot.  But  if  you  would 
make  a  Wood  of  them  at  once,  dig  or  plow  up  a 
parcel  of  Land,  and  prepare  it  as  for  Corn  >  only  if 
you  plow  it  give  it  a  Summer’s  fallowing  to  kill  and 
rot  the  Turf,  plowing  it  as  deep  as  you  can,  and  with 
your  Corn,  efpecially  Oats,  fow  your  Afti-kcys,  and 
at  Harveft  taking  off  your  Crop  of  Corn  the  next 
Spring  you  will  find  it  covered  with  young  Afhes, 
which  by  reafon  of  their  fmall  growth  the  firft  Year 
fhould  be  kept  well  weeded  and  well  fecured  from 
Cattle,  who  are  very  defirous  of  cropping  of  them  5, 
the  fecond  Year  they  will  ftrike  Root,  and  quickly 
furmount  what  Impediments  they  meet  with. 

The  beft  time  to  remove  Afhes  is  in  October  and  No -  of  their 
member  *,  they  are  beft  tranfplanted  young  becaufe  o [removal. 
their  deep  Rooting,  which  makes  them  hard  to  take 
up  when  they  grow  big  j  but  if  you  would  trans¬ 
plant  them  large,  raife  them  firft  in  your  Seminary, 
and  then  remove  them  into  your  Nurfery,  and  from 
thence  into  the  Places  where  you  defign  to  plant  them 
out,  which  will  be  a  great  Advantage,  in  that  it  will 
enable  you  to  take  them  up  with  good  Roots,  as  I 
laid  before  of  the  Oak  3  but  as  ’tis  a  Tree  that  hath 
a  large  Pith,  you  muft  avoid  heading  of  them  if  you 
can,  and  content  your  felf  only  with  cutting  off  the 
fide  Boughs,  which  will  be  better  for  the  Timber,  and 
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be  likewife  fparing  of  the  Roots,  except  the  down?- 
right  Tap-root,  which  you  may  abate  as  you  fee  con¬ 
venient.  Some  cut  the  young  Afhes  off  about  ail  Inch 
above  the  Ground,  which  caufes  them  to  make  very 
large  freight  Shoots,  which  they  call  Ground-afh 
and  ’tis  a  very  good  way  where  you  defigfl  them  for 
Under-wood. 

Young  xAihes  are  fometimes  in  Winter-Froff  burnt* 
which  makes  them  look  as  black  as  a  Coal  $  you  may 
in  fuch  Cafes  make  ufe  of  the  Knife,  yet  they  com¬ 
monly  recover  of  themfelves,  though  it  is  but  (lowly. 

’Tis  no  way  convenient  to  plant  Afh  in  plow’d 
Lands,  especially  where  the  Soil  is  flete,  becaufe  the 
Roots  are  apt  to  run  upon  the  top  of  the  Ground, 
which  makes  them  troublefome  to  the  Coulter,  and 
the  dropping  of  the  Leaves  is  efteemed  hurtful  for 
the  Corn,  and  at  Michaelmas  time  makes  the  Butter 
bitter  when  eaten  by  the  Cattle:  But  in  Hedge-rows 
and  Plumps  they  will  thrive  very  well,  where  they 
maybe  fet  at  ten  or  twenty  Foot  difiance.  In  plant¬ 
ing  of  a  Wood  of  feveral  kinds  of  Trees  for  Timber, 
every  third  fet,  at  lead,  fhould  be  an  Afh,  it  being 
a  Timber  that  is  faleable  at  any  (ize. 

Afh  delights  moft  in  a  light  dry  Mould,  the  richer 
and  fatter  ’tis  the  better,  yet  it  will  grow  on  any  fort 
of  Land  if  it  be  not  too  ffiff,  wet,  or  boggy,  though 
on  Banks  or  Riling- grounds,  near  Rivers  and  run- 
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ning  Streams  they  will  thrive  exceedingly,  or  in  wet 
Lands  that  are  well  drained. 


The  Ground-afh  (like  the  Oak)  much  excels  a 
Bough  or  Branch  of  the  fame  Bulk  for  (Length  and 
toughnds,  and  is  a  good  lading  Timber  where  ’tis 
kept  dry,  and  the  Ends  of  it  not  laid  in  Mortar,  but 
Clay  or  Loam.  ’Tis  remarkable,  that  the  Alh,  like 
the  Cork-tree,  grows  when  the  Bark  is  as  it  were 
quite  peeled  off,  as  hath  been  obferved  in  feveral  Fo- 
relis  and  Parks.  Some  Afh  is  very  finely  veined  and 
much  prized  by  the  Cabinet-maker,  which  they  often 
call  by  the  Name  of  green  Ebony,  and  bring  it  to  its 

luftre 


luftre  with  China  V arnifh.  Bat  they  often  vein  it  by 
Art,  efpecially  for  Gun  ftocks  and  fach  ufes,  by  fleep- 
ing  of  filings  of  Iron  in  Aqua  Forth ,  with  which  they 
draw  Veins  or  improve  thofe  that  are  natural,  by 
tinging  of  them  with  this  Liquor,  which  will  fink 
into  the  very  Grain  of  the  Wood,  and  give  a  black 
Colour  where-ever  you  touch  the  Wood  with  it. 

The  ufe  of  Afh  ( next  to  Oak  it  felf )  is  one  of  the 
moft  univerfal  forts  of  Timber  we  have,  it  ferves. 
the  Soldier,  Seamen,  Carpenter,  Wheel-wright, 
Cooper,  Turner,  Thatcher,  and  Hufband-man  for 
Ploughs,  Carts,  Axle-trees,  Harrows,  Bulls,  Oars, 
Blocks  for  Pullies,  Sheffsj  and  like  the  Elm,  is  good 
for  Mortaffes  and  Tenons,  and  like  wife  for  Pallifade- 
Hedges,  Hop  Garden-Poles,  Pikes,  Spars,  Handles, 
Stocks  for  Tools,  Spades,  Guns,  &c.  So  that  in  Peace 
and  War  ’tis  a  Wood  of  the  greatefl  Ufefulnefs$ 
the  white  and  rotten  part  of  it  compofes  a  Ground 
for  fweet  Powder,  and  formerly  the  inner  Bark  was 
made  ufe  of  to  write  on  before  Paper  was  invented  ^ 
and  the  Truncheons  make  the  third  fort  of  the  moll 
durable  Coal,  and  is  of  all  other  the  fweetcff  of  our 
Forelf-fuel,  and  will  burn  even  while  it  is  green. 
But  the  fliade  of  the  Afh  is  not  to  be  endured,  be- 
caufe  it  produces  a  noxious  Infedlj  and  becaufe  of 
the  late  Budding,  and  early  filling  of  the  Leaves, 
and  therefore  ’tis  not  to  be  planted  for  Walks  or 
Ornaments,  efpecially  near  Gardens,  becaufe  of  their 
fpreadmg  Roots  and  falling  Leaves,  both  which  are 
prejudicial  to  them. 

The  Seafon  for  felling  of  this  T ree  is  when  the  Sap 
is,  at  re  if,  from  November  to  February  3  but  in  lop¬ 
ping  of  Pollards,  it  being  a  foft  Wood,  it  ought  not 
to  be  done  till  Spring,  that  the  Bark  may  quickly 
come  on  to  cover  the  Wound  >  nor  fhould  the 
Boughs,  for  the  fame  Reafon,  grow  too  big,  becaufe 
they  will  be  fo  much  the  longer  before  they  heal, 
and  fo  give  opportunity  to  the  Rain  to  foak  into  the 
Tree,  which  will  quickly  caufe  it  to  decay,  fo  that 
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you  mufl  be  forced  to  cut  it  down,  or  elfe  both  Body 
and  Lop  will  quickly  be  but  of  little  Valuer  and  the 
fame  thing  ought  to  be  done  when  you  fee  the  W ood- 
peekers  making  holes  in  them,  or  the  top  Boughs  be¬ 
gin  to  wither  or  be  unthrifty,  which  is  a  fure  Indi¬ 
cation  of  their  decay.  The  Keys  of  the  Afh  are  a 
good  Pickle  while  young  and  tender  5  and  when  near 
ripe,  being  gathered  about  the  beginning  of  Auguft , 
they  are  good  to  preferve  Beer  or  Ale,  I  having 
drank  frnall  Beer  in  Summer-time  brewed  with  them 
without  any  Hops  in  it,  that  drank  well  at  two 
Months  old  $  but  if  fome  Hops  be  mixed  with  them 
they  will  do  the  better. 


Chap.  VIII.  Of  the  Beech . 

rr^H  E  Beech  is  of  two  forts,  and  numbred  amongft 
JL  the  Glandiferous  Trees  y  the  Mountain-  Beech , 
which  is  the  white#  and  mod:  fought  after  by  the 
Turner,  and  the  Campejiral  or  Wild- Beech ,  which  is 
of  a  blacker  Colour  and  more  durable. 
mwmifed.  Both  which  forts  are  raifed  from  the  Seeds,  and  are 
to  be  managed  like  the  Oak,  which  is  the  beft  way 
of  railing  of  a  Wood,  unlefs  you  wiilmakeaNurfe- 
ry  of  them,  and  manage  them  as  is  directed  for  the 
Management  of  Afhes.  Sow  them  in  Autumn  or  later, 
or  rather  nearer  the  Spring  to  preferve  them  from 
Vermin,  which  are  great  devourers  of  them.  They 
may  likewife  be  planted  of  young  Seedlings  drawn 
out  of:  fuch  places  as  the  Seed  falling  from  the  Trees 
doth  propagate. 

Haw  n-  In  transplanting  of  them,  cut  off  only  the  Boughs 
moved.  and  bruifed  Parts  two  Inches  from  the  Stem,  within  a 
Yard  of  the  top  j  but  be  very  fparing  of  the  Roots, 
that  is,  for  fuch  Trees  as  are  of  Stature.  They  make 
fpreading  Trees  and  a  fine  Shade. 

Sail.  They  will  grow  on  Gravel,  Sandy,  or  Heathy 

Ground,  either  upon  the  Declivities,  Sides  or  Tops  of 
high  Hills,  and  on  Chalk  or  Rocks,  where  they  will 

ftrangely 
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ftrangely  infinuate  their  Roots  into  the  dried;  and 
hardeft  Parts,  and  in  Vallies  where  they  grow  in 
Confort  they  rife  to  a  vafl:  Height  though  the  Soil 
be  never  fo  Stony  or  Barren,  if  it  be  but  natural  to 
them  ;  but  they  are  very  peculiar  to  what  places 
they  affedh 

T he  Beech  ferves  for  various  ufes  of  the  Houfe-wife,  Ufes. 
as  for  Difhes,  Trays,  Rims  of  Buckets,  Trenchers, 
Drefier-boards,  Screws,  Chairs,  Stools,  Bed-fteads, 
Shovel  and  Spade-grafts,  Floats  for  Fifhing-nets  made 
of  the  Bark  *  it  is  good  alfo  for  Fuel,  Bavin,  Felloes 
of  the  London  Carts,  and  Coal,  though  of  the  lead: 
lading,  not  to  omit  the  Shavings  of  it  for  the  fining 
of  Wine,  and  the  Afhes  of  it  with  proper  mixtures, 
is  good  to  make  Glafs.  If  the  Timber  lie  altoge¬ 
ther  under  Water  it  is  little  inferior  to  Elm.  Of 
the  thin  Lamina  or  Scale  of  the  W ood  they  make 
Scabbards  for  Swords,  Band-boxes,  Haf- cafes,  and 
formerly  Covers  for  Books,  £jiV.  Bees  delight  to  hive 
in  the  Cavities  of  thefe Trees:  It  is  much  fubje&tp 
the  Worm,  and  therefore  it  will  do  well,  fo  foon  as 
the  Timber  is  cut,  to  lay  it  in  Water  for  a  fortnight: 
or  three  Weeks,  as  is  before  direfted  about  the  Elm. 
The  Beech  being  pruned  heals  the  Scar  immediately, 
and  is  not  apt  to  put  forth  Side-boughs  again.  The 
Malt  is  excellent  for  the  fatting  of  Swine  and  Deer, 
to  which  Hogs  may  be  drove  about  the  latter  end 
ol  Auguft .  Some  Families  have  by  the  Seed  been  fup- 
ported  with  Bread  in  fome  parts  of  France ,  they 
grinding  of  them  for  that  ufe,  and  they  afford  a  fweet 
Oyl.  The  Leaves  gathered  fomewhat  before  they 
are  too  much  Froft-bitten  make  excellent  Matrefles  to 
lay  under  Quilts  inftead  of  Straw,  becaufe  they  con¬ 
tinue  fweet  feven  or  eight  Years  without  being  mufty 
or  hard,  as  Straw  will  be  >  and  they  are  much  ufed 
both  in  Dauphine  and  Switzerland  for  that  ufe. 
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Chap.  IX.  Of  the  Chefs  nut. 

OF  Chefsnut  Trees  ,  Pliny  reckons  feveral  kinds, 
eipecially,  about  Farentum  and  Naples ,  but  we 
have  but  one  fort  common  in  England  that  I  can  hear 
of.  We  have  Nuts  from  feveral  parts,  the  larged 
and  faired  from  Portugal  and  Bayonne ,  our  own  being 
very  fmall  and  not  fo  fweet  as  the  former,  but  the 
way  to  have  fair  Fruit  is  to  graft  them. 

Bm raped.  They  may  be  raifed  by  Layers,  but  the  bed  way 
to  produce  them  is  by  the  Nut  y  for  which  uie  choofo 
the  forged  brown  and  mod  ponderous  for  Fruit,  and 
the  1  offer  ones  for  Timber.  The  bed  v/ay  of  plant¬ 
ing  them  is  like  Beans,  previous  to  which,  let  the 
Nut  be  fird  fpread  on  a  Floor  to  fweat,  and  then 
cover  them  with  Sand,  and  after  a  Month’s  time  take 
them  out  and  plunge  them  in  Water,  and  thefwim- 
mers  reject:.  Dry  them  again  for  thirty  Days  more, 
and  then  Sand  them  as  before  y  after  which  try  them 
again  in  Water,  and  repeat  the  fame  Courfe  with 
them  ’till  Springy  at  which  time,  or  m  November , 
you  may  let  them  y  but  if  you  fet  them  in  Winter 
or  Autumn,  it  is  bed  for  to  fet  them  with  the  Hulk 
on,  which  is  a  good  Prefervative  againd  the  Mice  y 
it  is  alio  necedary  to  keep  Hogs  from  them,  who  will 
fold  them  it  poihble,  and 1  as  they  are  liable  to  be 
fpoiled  by  the  Frod  as  well  as  by  Vermin,  I  think 
the  latter  end  of  February  the  bed  time  to  fet  them  in. 

Some  low  them  confufedly  in  Furrows  like  Acorns, 
and  govern  them  like  the  Oak,  but  then  the  Ground 
ought  to  be  well  plowed,  and  fallowed  the  Summer 
before,  and  when  they  Ipring,  be  cleanfed  at  two 
Foot  didance  after  two  Years  growth  y  hkewifeCop- 
pices  of  Chefsnuts  may  be  wonderfully  thicknedand 
increafed  by  laying  the  tender  Branches,  Such  as 
fpring  from  the  Nut  are  bed,  and  will  thrive  ex¬ 
ceedingly  if  the  Ground  is  dirredand  loofcned  about 
the  Roots  foi  two  or  three  of  the  ftrd  Tears  of  their 

growth. 


growth,  and  the  fuperfluous  Wood  pruned  away, 
which  you  may  efteem  moft  of  the  fide  Branches  to 
be:  They  alfo  fhoot  into  fine  Poles  from  a  felled 
Stem,  ufeful  for  many  purpofes. 

Being  come  up  they  thrive  belt  unremoved,  there**  w- 
being  hardly  any  Tree  that  bears  Tranfplantation 
worfe,  in  that  they  will  fometimes  upon  removal 
make  a  Hand  of  four  or  five  Years  ,  and  therefore 
when  you  defign  to  tranfplant  them,  I  fhall  not  pro- 
pofe  the  railing  of  them  in  a  Seminary,  and  to  give 
them  feveral  Removes,  as  I  directed  about  other 
Trees,  but  to  raife  them  at  firll  in  your  Nurfery, 
where  you  defign  to  let  them  Hand  till  you  can  plant 
them  out  into  your  Grounds  j  for  they  do  not  much 
run  down  with  Tap-roots,  but  they  may  be  taken  up 
at  any  time  with  good  Roots,  without  that  tranfplant- 
ing  of  them  that  is  upon  that  Account  neceflary  for 
the  removal  of  other  Trees  *  and  in  the  removal  of 
them  T  arn  rather  for  cutting  only  of  the  Side-boughs, 
than  heading  of  them.  1  he  bell  time  for  removing 
of  them  is  in  November  and  bebruary j  they  may  be 
planted  at  twenty  or  thirty  Foot  diltance  for  Timber, 
and  for  bearing  Fruit  at  forty,  but  for  other  ufes  a 
great  deal  nearer. 

1  may  here  bring  in  the  Hone- chefs  nut,  which  be-  Horfe- 
ing  eafily  increaled  by  Layers  grows  into  a  goodly  Ghefsma, 
Standard,  bearing  a  fine  Flower,  and  is  now  all  the 
Mode  for  Walks  and  Avenues  in  France^  being  at  firffc 
bi  ought  fr om  Conjlantinople  to P  ienna^  and  from  thence 
to  France ,  though  diredtly  from  the  Levant  to  our 
Climate,  wneie  it  grows  very  fpeedily  to  a  large 
Stature,  efpecially  if  plaptedina  rich  Soil  near  Wa- 
tei.  hey  will  bear  Nuts  here,  which  are  ripe  a- 
bout  the  latter  end  of  jiugujl ,  of  which  they  may  be 
raifed  or  by  Layers.  '  J 

The  Chefsnut  likes  bdft  a  light  hazel  brick  Earth,  soil 
01  black  Mould,  or  moiff  Gravel,  and  will  grow  well 
on  Clays,  Sand,  or  any  mixed  Soil,  efpecially  if  rai¬ 
led  fiom  the  Nut  without  T.  ranfplantation,  and  up¬ 
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on  expofed  bleak  Places,  and  the  pendent  Declivi¬ 
ties  of  Hills  to  the  Norths  in  dry  airy  Places,  and 
fometimes  near  Marfhes  and  W aters,  where  the  Wa¬ 
ter  doth  not  touch  the  Roots,  which  when  it  doth, 
is  very  prejudicial  both  to  the  Timber  and  Fruit  5 
but  they  affeft  no  other  Comport,  fave  what  their 
own  Leaves  afford  them,  the  dropping  of  which 
makes  them  injurious  to  what  grows  under  them. 
They  bear  Cold  better  than  Heat. 

Next  unto  the  Oak,  the  Chefsnut  is  the  moll 
fought  after  by  the  Carpenter  and  Joyner  for  Build¬ 
ing  *  and  before  the  ufe  of  Firr,  was  much  made  ufe 
of,  many  of  the  ancient  Houfes  in  London  having 
been  built  of  it.  It  affords  the  beft  Stakes  and  Poles 
for  Pallifadoes  and  Hops,  good  Props  for  Vines,  and 
makes  extraordinary  Hoops  y  for  which  ufe  only  they 
keep  feveral  Coppices  in  Kent  all  of  Chefsnut,  near 
the  Water-fide,  of  which  they  make  great  advantage 
by  fending  of  them  to  London.  The  Timber  is  like- 
wife  good  for  Mill  and  Water-works  $  and  the  Trees 
are  very  good  fhelter,  being  fet  on  the  North  fide  of 
other  Plantations,  and  for  Walks  and  Avenues.  The 
Timber  doth  alfo  well  for  Columns,  Tables,  Cherts, 
Chairs,  Stools,  Bed-fteads,  Tubs,  and  Wine-cafks, 
which  it  preserves  with  the  leaf!  Tindture  of  any 
Wood  whatfoever :  Some  fay,  that  if  the  Timber  be 
dipp’d  in  fcalding  Oyl,  and  well  pitch’d,  that  it 
will  become  very  durable :  It  is  very  apt  to  decay 
within  when  it  fhews  fair  to  the  Eye.  The  Coals 
are  excellent  for  the  Smith,  being  foon  kindled  and 
foon  extindb,  but  the  Arties  are  not  good  for  Lee, 
becaufe  they  are  apt  to  ftain  Linen. 

As  for  the  Fruit,  it  is  better  beat  down  from  the 
Trees  fome  little  time  before  they  fall  of  themfelves, 
becaufe  they  will  keep  the  better,  or  elfe  you  mull 
ffnoak-dry  them,  but  not  if  you  defign  to  plant  them. 
And  though  here  in  England  they  are  Food  for  Swine* 
yet  in  other  Countries  they  are  much  erteemed,  and 
would  certainly  be  more  ufeful  and  nourifhing  to  our 
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Countrymen  than  many  of  the  Herbs  and  Roots  that 
they  eat.  In  Italy  they  boil  them  with  Bacon  3  and 
they  are  certainly  to  be  preferred  before  our  Cole 
or  Beans,  for  they  afford  a  good  jrobuft  Diet,  and 
are  very  nourifhing,  being  much  commended  by  Galen 
above  all  other  forts  of  Nuts  3  they  alfo  boil  them 
in  Wine,  and  roaft  them  on  Embers,  and  feme  grind 
them  to  Meal,  and  make  Bread  and  Fritters  of  them, 
and  the  French  Cooks  ufe  them  in  ftew’d  Meats,  Beatil, 
Pies,  ©V.  the  beft  way  to  prefer ve  them  for  ufe,  is 
to  keep  them  in  earthen  Veflels  in  cool  places,  but 
feme  keep  them  in  a  Smoak-loft,  others  in  dry  Barley- 
ftraw,  and  others  in  Sand,  &c. 


Chap.  X.  Of  the *  Wattnut „ 

THE  JVallnuts  are  of  feveral  forts,  as  the  large  fofr 
Shell*,  and  the  imall  hard  Shell  3  the  Wood 
likewiie  differs,  feme  of  which  is  of  a  whiter,  and 
feme  of  a  blacker  Grain  than  the  other  3  the  black 
Grain’d  bears  the  fmalleft,  hardeflNut,  and  the  Tim¬ 
ber  is  much  to  be  preferred,  the  beft  fort  of  which 
are  thofe  that  grow  in  Virginia ,  which  bear  a  kind  of 
a  fquareNut,  from  whence  we  might  eafily  procure 
them.  Next  unto  thcfe  are  thofe  of  Grenobley  which 
are  much  prized  by  the  Cabinet-makers. 

The  beft  way  of  railing  FVallnuts  is  of  the  Nut,#^^ 
which  you  may  let  like  Beans :  Gather  the  Nuts  from 
a  young  thriving  Tree,  bearing  a  full  plump  Kernel, 
which  is  beft  to  be  beaten  off  the  Tree  (as  was  pre¬ 
ferred  of  the  Chef  nut)  feme  Days  before  they  fall 
from  the  Branches  of  themfelves,  and  kept  in  their 
Hulk,  or  without,  ’till  Spring  3  or  by  Beddino-  of 
them  ( being  dry )  in  Sand  or  good  Earth.  You  may 
fet  them  about  the  latter  end  of  February ,  or  begin¬ 
ning  of  March ,  or  earlier  3  but  if  you  can,  fet  them 
with  the  Hufk  on,  becaufe  the  Bitternefs  of  it  is  a 
good  Frefervative  againlt  the  W orms,  and  if  you  chop  I 

tome  Furz  and  ftrew  about  them  under  Ground,  it 
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will  be  a  good  Defence  for  them  againft  the  Rats 
and  Mice. 

It  is  a  Tree  that  bears  Traiifplantation  but  ill, 
and  therefore  doth  much  better  to  Hand  where  it  is 
raifed  of  the  Nut  >  but  if  you  haveoccafion  for  the 
removal  of  them,  let  not  your  Trees  be  above  four 
Years  old  when  you  remove  them*  and  if  they  be 
once  before  removed  from  your  Seminary  to  your 
Nurfery  it  may  do  well  *  which  firft  Tranfplantation 
may  be  performed  at  two  Years  old  >  but  fome  fay, 
the  befl  time  to  tranfplant  them  is  at  one  Year  old, 
and  to  take  up  the  Earth  and  all  with  them,  that 
you  may  not  cut  the  Roots,  which  fliould  be  fpared 
as  much  as  you  can  :  And  obferve  as  near  as  you 
can,  to  remove  them  to  the  fame  fort  of  Land  that 
they  were  raifed  on,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  make 
them  either  grow  of  profper  on  a  different  Soil,  but 
in  the  removal  of  them  by  no  means  cut  the  Head, 
only  fhred  up  the  fide  Branches,  becaufe  of  the  hol¬ 
low  Pith  which  is  apt  to  let  in  the  Water,  and  be 
as  fparing  of  the  Roots ;  any  thing  of  Bruifes  is  very 
prejudicial  to  them.  You  may  likewife,  as  I  pro- 
pofed  for  the  Oak, ,  put  a  Tile-fhred  under  them  to 
occafion  the  fpreading  of  the  Tap-roots,  and  they 
Vnay  be  grafted  or  budded,  which  will  improve  the 
largenefs  of  their  Fruit.  The  time  to  remove  them 
is  in  November  and  February ,  and  the  befl  Compoft 
for  them  is  Allies.  They  fhould  be  planted  at  forty 
Foot  difhmce  at  the  leaf!,  becaufe  they  love  to  fpread 
both  their  Roots  and  Branches,  though  they  will 
grow  amongft  other  Wood  provided  you  fhred  up 
the  fide  Boughs. 

The  Wallnut  delights  molt  in  a  dry  found  rich 
Mould,  efpecially  if  they  have  Chalk  or  Marie  under¬ 
neath  them,  and  will  grow  well  on  any  Land  that  is 
dry,  where  they  are  raifed  from  the  Nut,  and  where 
they  are  protected  from  the  Cold  ( tho’  they  affedt 
Cold  rather  than  extream  Heat )  and  grow  in  Pits, 
Vallies,  High-way- fides,  alfo  in  Lime-ftone  Ground, 
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if  Loomy,  and  on  Hills  that  are  Chalky  *  and  they 
are  fo  far  from  prejudicing  of  Land,  that  in  France 
they  plant  them  in  their  Corn-fields,  efteeming  of 
them  a  help  to  their  Com  in  preferving  of  it  from  the 
Cold  j  nor  are  the  Roots  any  hindrance  to  the  Plough, 
it  being  a  Tree  that  will  root  deep  enough  where  they 
have  a  Soil  that  will  allow  of  it. 

T he  JVailnut-'Tree  is  the  moft  beneficial  Tree  thatt^; 
can  be  planted,  not  only  for  the  value  of  the  Timber, 
but  the  coilftant  Profit  they  bring  by  their  Fruit  *  and 
if  the  Timber  were  more  plentiful,  we  fhou’d  have 
far  better  Utenfils  of  all  forts  for  our  Houfes,  as 
Chairs,  Stools,  Bed-fteads,  Tables,  Wainfcot,  Ca¬ 
binets,  £s? c.  than  what  is  commonly  made  of  Beech , 
and  not  fo  fubjefl:  to  the  Worm.  They  make  fine  A- 
venues,  and  do  excellently  near  Hedge-rows,  of  which 
I  am  forty  Foreign  Parts,  alfnofl:  every  where,  give 
more  ample  Examples  than  our  own  Country,  tho* 
many  Gentlemen,  of  late,  are  much  to  be  commended 
for  the  Improvements  they  have  made  this  way.  Of 
what  Univerfal  ufe  this  Timber  is  to  the  French  may 
be  feen  in  every  Room  both  of  Rich  and  Poor.  It  is 
of  particular  efteem  with  the  Joyner  for  the  bell  co¬ 
lour’d  and  grain  Wainfcot,  with  the  Gun-fmiths  for 
Stocks,  and  excellent  for  the  Bodies  and  Wheels  of 
Coaches.  In  New  England  they  make  Hoops  and 
Bows  with  it,  and  the  Drum-maker  ufes  it  for  Rimbs, 
the  Cabinet-maker  for  Inlaying,  efpecially  the  part 
about  the  Roots  when  it  is  curled  and  knotty,  which 
fells  often  at  very  great  Prizes  5  but  to  render  it  the 
better  colour’d,  the  Joyner  puts  the  Boards  intoO- 
vens  after  the  Batch  is  drawn,  or  lays  them  in  a  warm 
Stable  5  and  when  they  work  them  they  polifh  them 
over  with  its  own  Oil  very  hot,  which  makes  it  look 
black  and  flick ;  but  as  it  is  fubje£l  to  fhriok,  it  ought 
to  be  well  feafon’d  before  it  is  work’d.  It  isnotgood 
to  ufe  for  Beams  or  Joy  Its,  becaufe  of  the  brittlenefs 
c>f  it:  And  befides  the  ufes  of  the  Wood,  the  Fruit 
With  the  Hulk,  when  tender  and  very  young,  makes 
Vol.  II.  D  "  a 
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a  very  good  Preferve,  and  alfo  is  us'd  to  pickle  like 
Mangoes,  and  when  ripe  they  are  very  good  Food, 
afford  a  very  ufefal  Oil  for  Painter j,  and  for  Gold  Size 
and  Varnifh  to  polifh  Walking- ftaves  and  other  W  orks 
with,  which  is  wrought  in  with  burning.  One  Bufhel 
of  Nuts  will  yield  about  feven  Pounds  of  Oil,  which 
in  France  is  much  ufed  to  burn  in  Lamps  inftead  of 
Candles  *  from  whence,  in  time  of  Peace,  we  are  fup- 
plied  with  great  Quantities,  when  it  might  with  much 
more  advantage  be  made  a  home  Commodity.  The 
young  Timber  is  held  to  make  the  better  colour’d 
Work,  but  the  older  being  more  firm  and  clofe  is  the 
heft  for  Cabinets.  That  the  Hufk  may  open,  lay  them 
up  in  a  dry  Room,  turning  of  them  with  a  Broom,  but 
without  wafhing,  for  fear  of  Mould  inefs,  and  thofe 
that  come  not  out  eafily  of  their  Hufk  fhould  be  laid 
to  mellow  in  the  Heaps,  and  the  reft  in  the  Sun  till  the 
Shells  dry,  elfethey  will  be  apt  to  deftroy  the  Kernel  j 
but  the  beft  way  to  keep  them  is  to  bury  them  in 
the  Ground  in  a  leaden  or  earthen  Pot  clofe  cover’d, 
that  the  Vermin  may  not  come  at  them,  and  they 
will  keep  plump  all  the  Year:  They  are  very  good 
for  Hogs,  but  too  chargeable  a  Provifion  for  them 
with  us.  The  very  Hufk  and  Leaves  being  macerated 
in  warm  Water,  and  the  Liquor  pour’d  on  Walksjor 
Bowling-greens,  will  kill  the  Worms  without  hurt¬ 
ing  the  Grafs  >  and  the  green  Hufks  boiled  makes  a 
good  Colour  to  dye  a  dark  Yellow  without  any  mix¬ 
ture  and  if  they,  or  the  firft  peeping  red  Buds  and 
Leaves  be  reduced  to  Powder,  it  will  ferve  inftead 
of  Pepper  to  feafon  Meat,  or  for  Sawce,  and  the  Ker¬ 
nel  being  rubbed  upon  the  Cracks  and  Chinks  of  a 
leaky  Veffel,  flops  it  better  than  any  Pitch,  Wax  or 
Clay.  After  the  Nuts  are  beaten  down,  the  Leaves 
fhould  be  fwept  into  heaps  and  carried  away,  becaufe 
their  Bitternefs  impairs  the  Ground,  and  injures  the 
T  rees. 
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Chap.  XI.  Of  the  Mulberry  Tree. 

HE  Mulberry  Tree  is  of  two  Sorts,  that  which 
bears  the  black  Mulberry ,  which  I  mention  firft, 
as  moft  known amongft  us,  and  that  which  bears  the 
white  Berry,  having  a  fmoother  Leaf,  and  is  much  to 
be  preferred  for  its  ufefulnefedfor  Silk- worms,  in  that 
it  buds  near  a  Fortnight  fooner  than  the  black,  and  the 
Leaves  are  finer  and  tenderer  for  them  when  young, 
which  are  two  very  great  Advantages  to  them,  being 
much  planted  in  the  Silk  Countries,  and  would  cer¬ 
tainly  turn  to  very  great  Advantage  here,  if  made  ufe 
of  to  the  fame  purpofe,  it  being  a  Tree  that  will 
thrive  well  in  our  Climate,  and  may  be  had  of  moft 
of  the  Gard’ners  near  London. 

Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  they  raife  them  in  the  Countries  how  ralfid, 
where  they  cultivate  them  for  Silk- worms  by  fepara- 
ting  of  the  Seeds  from  the  Berries,  which  he  fays  they 
do,  when  gather’d  thorough  ripe,  bybruifingof  them 
in  their  Hands,  and  wafhing  of  them  in  feveral  Wa¬ 
ters,  and  the  Seed,  which  is  very  fmall,  will  fink  to 
the  bottom  while  the  Pulp  fwims  on  the  top  $  which 
mu  ft  be  carefully  taken  off,  and  the  Seeds  taken  out 
and  laid  on  Linen  cloth,  and  dried,  for  which  an 
Hour  is  fufiicient  j  but  the  fowing  of  the  ripe  Mulber¬ 
ries  he  prefers,  which  ftiouid  be  a  little  bruifed  or 
(quaffed,  and  fowed  in  rich  black  Garden  Mould,  and 
ought  to  be  well  moiftned  at  firft  fowing,  tho’  rarely 
watered  afterwards  till  they  peep  *  they  muft  be  kept 
warm  by  being  thinly  covered  with  Straw  to  prote<5t 
them  from  the  Heat  and  the  Birds.  The  feafon  of 
fowing  them  is  in  April  or  May^  tho’  fome  forbear  ’till 
July  or  Auguft  y  and  fome  fow  them  in  September , 
which  I  think  the  beft  time  $  at  the  firft  keep  them  mo¬ 
derately  fhelter’d  and  clean  weeded,  and  at  two  Years 
growth,  about  October  or  February  you  may  draw  them 
up  gently,  and  dipping  of  the  Roots  in  Water,  tranf- 
plant  them  into  a  warm  place  in  your  Nurfery,  cut¬ 
ting  of  them  within  three  Inches  of  the  Ground,  and 
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giving  them  three  dreflings  or  half  diggings  to  till 
the  Weeds  in  Aprils  June  and  Auguft.  The  fecond 
Year  purge  them  of  fuperfluous  Branches,  refer  ving 
the  Principal  Stem  j  of  which,  if  the  Froft  injure  any 
part,  cut  it  off.  This  way  of  railing  of  them  may  do 
well  in  hot  Countries,  but  I  fhould  rather  chufe  to 
raife  them  of  Layers,  from  another  Plant  or  Suckers 
at  the  Roots  of  other  Trees,  which  will  take  very  rea¬ 
dily  :  The  belt  time  of  doing  of  which  is  in  February , 
leaving  not  above  two  Buds  out  of  the  Ground,  which 
you  mulf  carefully  water  and  they  will  be  well  rooted 
in  two  Years.  Dr.  Beal  fays,  they  may  be  grafted  in 
the  Black  Mulberry  in  Spring,  or  inoculated  in  July. 
The  Scions  are  belf  to  be  taken  off  of  an  old  Tree  that 
bears  broad  even  Leaves,  which  being  the  molt  ufeful 
part  of  a  Tree,  is  chiefly  to  be  confider’d. 

Hdw  tranf-  It  is  a  Tree  fomething  difficult  to  tranfplant,  ex- 
f  lamed.  cept  [t  be  pjanted  in  a  rich  Soil  and  while  young,  and 
be  kept  well  watered  5  do  not  cut  off  the  Head  in  re¬ 
moving  of  them,  but  trim  up  the  fide  Branches,  fo  as 
to  leave  but  a  fmall  Head  on  them.  The  beft  time  to 
tranfplant  the  White  Mulberry  is  in  February ,  it  being 
a  more  tender  Tree  than  the  Black. 

Soil .  They  affedfc  a  light  dry  rich  Mould,  which  if  it  is 

well  manur’d  with  Allies  or  Horfe-dung  will  be  the 
better.  And  if  they  are  expofed  to  the  Sun  and  Air, 
they  will  thrive  much  the  more  for  it. 

The  beft  time  to  tranfplant  them  is  at  about  five 
Years  growth  in  September  and  Qttoberjn  which  W ork 
fpare  cutting  of  the  Roots  as  much  as  you  can,  and 
take  great  care  to  fave  them  in  taking  them  up  5  and  if 
you  find  any  of  the  Branches  dry  or  hurt  with  the 
Froft,  cut  them  off,  and  where  the  Branches  grow  too 
thick,  a  little  thinning  of  them  for  the  firft  Year  or 
two  after  they  are  tranfplanted  may  do  well,  and  like- 
wife  digging  and  ftirring  of  the  Earth  about  their 
Roots  greatly  improves  them. 

Of  the  two  forts  of  Mulberries  the  White  is  much  the 
fineft,  being  called  fo,  becaufe  the  Fruit  is  of  a  paler 
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Colour,  more  lufcious  and  lefferthan  the  Black  *  the 
Rind  likewife  is  whiter,  and  the  Leaves  of  a  mealy 
clear  green  Colour.  It  is  a  beautiful  Tree  for  Walks 
and  Avenues,  and  gives  a  fine  Ornament  to  the  Silk 
Country,  where  they  plant  them,  in  Walks  or  re¬ 
gular  Groves  about  their  Fields. 

The  Timber  will  laft  as  long  in  Water  as  themoftcj*. 
folid  Oak,  and  the  Bark  makes  good  Baft  Ropes  *  it J 
will  fuffer  no  Caterpillar  or  Vermin  to  breed  on  it, 
either  as  it  grows  or  when  cut  down,  except  the  Silk¬ 
worm  only.  The  chief  Value  of  the  Tree  is  the  Leaf 
for  the  Silk-worm,  for  which  ufe  they  are  let  for 
great  Sums,  fingle  Trees  yielding  to  the  Proprietors 
fometimes  twenty  Shillings  per  Annum ,  and  to  the 
Owners  of  the  Worms  fix  or  feven  Pounds  of  Silk, 
which  commonly  fells  for  as  many  Pounds  in  five  or  fix 
Weeks  time  j  befides  which,  the  Leaves  are  good  for 
Cows,  Sheep  and  other  Cattle,  efpecially  young  Hogs, 
being  boiled  with  a  little  Bran,  and  the  Fruit  is  very 
good  for  Poultry. 

The  Leaves  beft  for  Silk- worms  are  thofe  gathered 
from  Trees  of  about  feven  or  eight  Years  growth, 
for  the  gathering  of  them  from  young  Trees  is  apt  to 
burft  the  W orms  $  fo  doth  likewife  the  Leaves  of 
Trees  planted  in  too  waterifh  a  Soil,  and  thofe  that 
are  fick  and  yellow.  The  Leaves  fhould  be  clipped 
off  and  let  fall  upon  a  Sheet  or  Blanket,  and  not  ga¬ 
ther’d  by  Hand,  tho’  that  is  better  than  to  flip  them 
off,  which  galls  the  Branches,  and  bruifes  the  Leaves. 
Gather  them  as  dry  as  you  can,  but  if  you  are  ne- 
ceffitated  to  gather  them  in  wet  Weather,  put  the 
Leaves  in  a  pair  of  Sheets  well  dried  by  the  Fire,  and 
fhake  them  up  and  down  till  the  moifture  be  drank  up 
in  the  Linen,  and  then  fpread  them  on  another  dry 
Cloth.  The  top  Leaves  and  the  oldeft  fhould  be  ga- 
theied  laft,  as  being  mo  ft  proper  to  feed  the  Worms 
towards  their  Spinning  time. 
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Chap.  XII.  Of  the  Servife  Tree . 

TH  E  Servife  i tree ,  Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  is  of  four 
kinds,  but  there  is  little  difference  of  thofe 
which  we  have  in  England ,  except  only  that  iome  of 
them  bear  a  much  larger  Berry  than  the  others. 

How  raifed,  They  may  be  raifed  either  by  Layers  or  of  the  Ber¬ 
ries,  which  being  ripe,  that  is,  rotten,  you  may  eat 
or  rub  off  the  Pulp,  and  fow  the  Seeds  in  your  Semi¬ 
nary,  which  is  belt  to  be  done  as  foon  as  you  feparate 
them  from  the  Pulpy  or  if  you  have  a  mind  to  keep 
them  longer,  you  may  keep  them  in  dry  Sand ’till  af¬ 
ter  Chrifimas ,  and  from  the  Seminary  remove  them  to 
your  Nurfery,  and  from  thence  tranfplant  them  as 
you  have  occafion  •,  but  becaufe  they  may  often  be  met 
within  Woods,  it  being  a  Tree  that  admits  well  of 
Tranfplantation,  moft  furnifh  themfelves  with  them 
that  way.  They  may  likewife  be  either  grafted  or 
budded  upon  their  own  kind  to  a  great  Improve¬ 
ment  of  their  Fruit. 

SM,  T hey  delight  in  rich  Clay  or  the  Hazel-brick  Earth, 

where  it  is  rather  moifl  than  dry.  In  dry  Grounds 
they  never  bear  well,  tho’  they  will  grow  almoll  on 
any  Soil  when  they  are  raifed  of  the  Seeds. 

How  tremf-  They  may  be  tranfplanted  of  any  bignefs,  it  being 
planted,  a  Tree  that  bears  Tranfplantation  well:  If  you  head 

them  the  Wound  will  quickly  heal  up. 

Ufet  The  Timber  is  ufeful  forthe  Joyner,  Engraver  of 

wooden  Cuts,  Bows,  Pullies,  Screws,  Mills,  Spin- 
7  dies,  Piflols  and  Gun-flocks,  being  of  a  very  fine 
Grain,  and  is  very  lafling,  being  rubbed  over  with  Lin- 
feed  Oil  well  boiled,  and  may  be  made  to  counterfeit 
Ebony  and  mofl  of  the  Indian  Woods  *  alfo  it  is  ufed 
to  build  with*  yielding  Beams  of  a  confiderable  Sub- 
llance,  and  the  Shade  is  beautiful  for  W alks  *  they 

S’ve  an  early  prefage  of  the  Spring,  and  peep  out  in 
e  fevereft  Winters. 
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Chap.  XIII.  Of  the  Maple. 

TH  E  Maple  Mr.  Evelyn  reckons  of  feveral  kinds  ; 

he  commends  moil;  the  German  Aier  and  the  Ma¬ 
ple  of  Virginia  ;  as  for  the  forts  we  have  in  England  I 
can  find  no  great  difference  in  them  5  thofe  that  we 
keep  fhred  up  to  run  to  Standards,  have  a  fine  clear 
Grain,  and  thofe  that  are  pollarded  grow  the  moll; 
knotty  and  full  of  Burs,  it  being  a  Tree  very  fubjedt 
to  put  out  fide  Branches,  which  fills  it  with  Knots; 
but  it  is  prejudicial  to  let  it  grow  tall  where  there  is 
any  W^ood  or  Trees  under  it,  becaule  of  a  clammy 
Dew  that  flicks  to  the  Leaves,  which  when  walk’d 
off  by  the  Rain,  glewsupthe  Budsof  what  Trees  or 
Bufhes  grow  underneath,  and  fo  kills  them ;  and 
therefore  they  are  not  fit  to  grow  in  Hedges  or  a- 
mongfl  Wood. 

It  is  produced,  and  doth  produce  it  felf  by  the  Seed,  HoJV 
Layers,  and  from  the  Roots  of  old  Trees,  like  the 
Elm,  and  by  Suckers,  which  occafions  their  being  fo 
plentiful.  The  Seeds  will  lie,  like  the  Ajh,  till  the 
next  Year  after  they  are  fowed  before  they  come  up, 
and  therefore  they  may  be  ordered  the  fame  way. 

They  may  be  tranfplanted  almofl  of  any  fize,  and  How  tranf 
may  eafily  oe  removed,  in  that  they  do  not  rundown?^^* 
witn  T ap-  roots  fo  much  as  many  other  T rees  do ;  the 
bed  time  to  remove  them  is  in  October  or  February. 

They  affedt  mofl  a  found  dry  Mould?  efpecially 
Banks,  in  which  their  Roots  delight  to  run,  and  defire 
rather  to  grow  on  Hills  than  Bottoms,  tho’  they 
hardly  refufe  any  fort  of  Soil. 

The  Timber  is  very  ufeful  for  the  Turner  for  Difiies,  life. 
Cups,  Trays,  Trenches,  &c.  and  when  it  is  clean  and 
without  Knots  it  makes  excellent  Board,  and  for  its 
hghtnefs  is  often  employed  by  the  Mufical  Inftru- 
pent-maker  under  the  Name  of  Aier  \  but  that  which 
isfullefl  of  Knots  and  Burs  is  of  greateft  Value,  be¬ 
ing  much  prized  by  the  Cabinet-maker. 
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Chap.  XIV.  Of  the  Sycamore. 

TH  E  Sycamore ,  Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  is  our  Acer  ma~ 
jus ,  one  of  the  kinds  of  Maples  y  he  prefers  the 
German  Sycamore  much  before  ours  \  it’s  a  quick  grow- 
er,  and  where  an  old  Tree  is  near  any  dug  up  Ground, 
it  will  readily  furnifh  you  with  Plants  enough  to  fet 
in  what  places  you  pleafe. 

Howmfed.  It  is  raifed  of  the  Keys  as  foon  as  ripe,  which  come 
up  the  firft  Spring,  and  being  provided  with  a  large 
Leaf,  the  W eeds  will  not  foon  choak  them  -y  alfo 
young  ones  may  be  got  of  Suckers  from  the  Roots  and 
by  Layers  5  they  are  manag’d  like  other  Nurfery 
Trees,  and  may,  when  they  are  big  enough,  be  plant¬ 
ed  out  for  Walks  or  other  occafions. 

How  trump  They  may  be  tranfplanted  of  any  fize,  which  they 
f  Unted.  bear  very  well  5  and  you  may  in  tranfplanting  of  them, 
either  head  them,  or  only  trim  up  the  fide  Boughs, 
which  way  is  to  be  prefen* ’d  where  they  do  not  grow 
too  fmall  and  tall. 

Soil.  They  thrive  moft  in  a  dry  light  Soil,  in  which  they 

will  thrive  very  much,  tho’  they  will  grow  almoft  on 
any  fort  of  Land,  and  may  be  planted  where  other 
forts  of  better  Trees  will  not  profper  fo  well,  but 
they  are  not  efleem’d  fo  good  for  Walks  or  near  fine 
Gardens,  becaufeofthe  falling  Leaf  which  is  apt  to 
foul  them  5  and  it  is  a  Tree  whofe  Leaves  hang  upon 
them  the  fhortefi:  time  of  any  Tree,  which  makes 
them  neither  good  nor  ornamental  for  Walks  $  befides 
which,  there  is  a  Honey-dew  which  hangs  upon  their 
Leaves,  and  breeds  Infers  >  but  both  their  Dew  and 
Flowers  are  very  advantageous  for  Bees  5  Mr.  Cook 
commends  them  much  for  Parks  and  Underwood,  be- 
caufethe  Deer  are  not  apt  to  fpoil  them,  and  in  that 
they  make  large  Shoots  from  old  Stubs. 
xjp  This  Wood  is  of  excellent  Ufe  for  the  Turner  for 

Trenchers,  Difhes,  £5 ?c.  and  alfo  for  Cart  and  Plough 
Timber,  being  light  and  tough  >  and  not  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  Afh  it  felfi 
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The  Sap  is  alfo  edeemed  by  Tome  as  good  as  that 
of  the  Birch,  and  as  wholefome.  It  will  run  both 
Winter  and  Summer,  fo  as  in  a  fhort  time  to  yield  a 
good  quantity  of  Sap.  One  bufhel  of  Malt,  with  this 
Liquor,  will  make  as  drong  Ale  as  four  Bufhels, 
with  common  Water. 


Chap.  XV.  Of  the  Horn  Beam . 

r  jMH  E  Horn  Beam  is  but  of  one  kind,  and  is  much 

1  more  valued  in  Foreign  Parts  than  amongdus, 
for  its  fhade  and  the  delicate  verdure  of  its  Leaves, 
being  the  fined  and  the  pleafanted  green  of  any  what¬ 
ever,  and  a  Tree  whofe  Leaves  hang  the  longed:  up¬ 
on  it,  it  being  one  of  the  forwarded  in  budding,  and 
one  of  the  lad  that  falls,  the  old  Leaves  feldom  drop¬ 
ping  till  the  young  ones  diove  them  off. 

They  maybe  raifed  of  Seeds,  which  are  ripe  in  Howraifai 
Auguft ,  and  diould  be  Town  in  Ottober.  They  will  lie 
in  the  Ground  till  the  next  Spring  come  twelve 
Months  after,  and  when  they  peep,  diould  be  carefully 
fhaded  and  weeded :  But  the  bed  way  of  railing  them 
is  by  Layers  from  another  Plant,  or  by  Sets  which 
may  be  eadly  procured  in  Woods,  and  other  places 
where  they  grow,  they  being  apt  to  run  up  with 
Suckers  from  the  Roots. 

They  delight  mod  to  grow  on  cold  Hills,  in  diff 
Clays,  and  in  barren  moid  places  in  the  Woods, 
there  being  few  Soils  that  they  refufe,  except  it  be 
thofe  that  are  very  dry  and  burning}  it  being  a  Tree 
that  grows  bed  in  the  {hade,  and  under  the  dropping 
of  other  Trees.  - 

The  common  way  of  tranfplanting  of  them  is  like 
Quick,  when  they  are  about  thebignefsof  your  Fin¬ 
ger,  and  to  cut  them  off  about  two  or  three  Inches 
above  the  Ground }  but  they  may  be  planted,  when 
they  are  about  ten  or  twelve  Years  growth,  for  Stan¬ 
dards  like  other  Trees. 
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Ufe*  The  Timber  is  ufeful  for  Mill-coggs,  and  other 

things  of  that  kind  (  for  which  purpofe  it  excels  all  o- 
thers  )  and  for  Yoak  Timber  Heads  of  Beetles, 
Handles  for  Tools,  Stocks,  Lafts,  and  for  the  Tur¬ 
ner’s  ufe.  It’s  very  tough  and  white,  and  is  good 
Firewood,  for  which  ufe  it  is  often  cut.  When  the 
Boughs  are  too  large,  they  commonly  decay  its  Body, 
occafioning  in  it  often  rottennefs  and  hollo wnefs.  It 
is  the  quickeft  grower  of  any  of  the  hardWoods,  and 
preferves  it  felf  the  beft  from  the  nipping  of  Deer  j 
and  upon  that  account  more  common  in  Forefts  and 
Parks  than  other  fort  of  Wood,  where  the  Soil  is  na¬ 
tural  for  it.  It  bears  clipping  the  beft  of  any  Wood,, 
and  makes  the  thickeft  Hedges  and  covered  Walks. 
It  grows  thickeft  and  fulleft  of  Boughs  at  the  bottom, 
even  to  refemble  the  thicknefs  of  W  alls  it  felf  >  upon 
which  account  moft  of  the  fine  Grottos  in  Italy ,  and 
the  Walks  and  fhady  Places  of  Ver failles ,  are  of  this 
fort  of  Wood,  which  they  keep  about  fifteen  or 
twenty  Foot  high,  cutting  them  with  a  Scythe  faftned 
to  a  {freight  Handle,  which  difpatches  that  Work 
much  fooner  and  eafier  than  the  Shears. 


Chap.  XVI.  Of  the  Lime  Tree . 

THE  Lime-Tree  ox  Linden,  Mr.  Evelyn  reckons  to 
be  of  two  forts,  viz.  The  broad  leaved  Lime 
which  comes  from  Flanders ,  being  a  very  quick  grow¬ 
ing  Tree,  and  bears  a  very  fine  broad  Leaf,  only  it  is 
apt  to  fhed  toofooiij  and  the  wild  kind,  which,  he 
fays,  grows  naturally  in  many  places  of  England , 
bearing  a  fmaller  Leaf  than  the  other  5  by  which,  I 
luppofe,  he  means  the  Tree  which  they  call  the  Pry- 
tree,  which  grows  the  moft  plentifully  in  EJfex  of 
any  part  of  England  that  I  have  fcen  $  the  Timber  of 
which  may  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  that  of  the 
right  Lime,  and  the  Bark  is  much  us’d  there  to  make 
Bafte-ropes,  which  are  much  cheaper  than  Hemp 
Ropes  are  reckoned ,  and  not  to  rot  fo  foon ;  but 
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for  the  propagating  of  it  for  W alks  and  fuch  ufes,  I 
can  no  way  commend  it  y  firfl:  becaufe  of  its  being  of 
much  flower  growth  than  the  Flanders  Lime  >  andfe- 
condly,  becaufe  it’s  a  Wood  of  that  ill  favour,  that 
if  you  break  a  piece  of  it,  you  cannot  well  hold  it  to 
your  N ofe :  It  yields  an  ugly  ftench  in  burning,  which 
I  mention,  becaufe  it  is  a  good  way  of  diftinguifhing 
the  true  Lime  from  it,  that  hath  none  of  that  fcent. 

They  may  both  be  rais’d  by  Seed,  which  doth  not 
every  Year  ripen  with  us-y  but  when  they  are  ripe,  Hoxo  raifid. 
you  may  know  it  by  their  being  plump  and  full  under 
the  Hulk,  and  the  Body  white  when  bit  or  cut  in  two ; 
whereas  if  the  Year  be  not  kind  for  them,  the  Hulk 
will  be  full  of  nothing  but  a  chaffy  fubftance,  or  have 
fome  fmall  lank  Seeds  in  them.  The  Seeds  are  ripe  in 
Ottober^  which  gather  in  a  dry  Day ,  and  after  you 
have  laid  them  to  dry  about  a  W eek  in  an  open  Room, 
put  them  into  a  Bed  of  Sand  indifferent  moift,  and  fo 
keep  them  till  about  the  middle  of  February ,  fowing 
of  them  under  fome  W all  or  other  fhelter,  that  may 
preferve  them  from  the  North  and  North-welt 
Winds  -y  and  if  the  Spring  and  Summer  be  dry,  keep 
them  indifferent  moilt,  and  ftick  fome  Boughs  over 
them  to  ihade  them  ,  keeping  of  them  clean  from 
W eeds  y  where  let  them  Hand  two  Summers,  and  then 
tranfplant  them  into  yourNurfery,  ordering  of  them 
as  is  directed  for  other  Trees. 

But  the  common  way  of  railing  of  them  is  by  Lay¬ 
ers  from  a  Mother-plant,  or  by  laying  of  fuch  Suck¬ 
ers  as  come  from  the  Root.  It  being  a  T ree  very  apt: 
to  put  forth  Suckers,  it’s  belt  to  lay  them  betimes, 
as  about  September  or  Otiober ,  and  the  next  Year  they 
will  be  fit  to  tranfplant  into  your  Nurfery  >  it  being 
aTreethatffrikes  Root  well,  and  is  very  eafily  rais’d 
by  the  fame  Methods  that  you  are  directed  for  or¬ 
dering  the  Elm. 

They  will  grow  almoft  in  any  Soil,  but  they  de-  soil. 
lightmoilinafrefh,  rich,  Mould,  tho’  they  will  grow 
well  on  a  loamy  Ground,  that  is  rather  ftrong  than 
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light,  or  any  moift  Land ;  But  the  firft  Year  of  plant¬ 
ing,  if  the  Spring  is  tiny  thing  dry,  they  Ihould  be 
kept  well  water’d.  It  is  a  Tree  will  grow  any  where 
in  Cities  and  Towns  amongft  the  Smoak  of  Houfes, 
which  choaks  other  Trees,  and  therefore  is  a  very 
proper  Tree  to  plant,  as  the  Dutch  do  for  Walks  in 
the  middle  of  their  Streets,  and  round  the  tops  of 
their  W alls  3  fo  that  fome  of  their  Cities  at  a  di- 
ilance,  leem  rather  Walks  of  Trees,  than  to  be  com¬ 
pos’d  of  Houfes. 

How  tremf-  Y ou  may,  if  you  have  occafion,  tranfplant  them  ve-> 

famed,  ry  large,  as  about  the  bignefs  of  your  Leg,  but  when 
they  are  about  two  Inches  Diameter,  and  eight  or  ten 
Foot  high  is  the  bell  fize*  but  if  they  never  were 
tranfplanted  before,  it  is  better  to  remove  them  while 
fmaller.  They  bear  removing  well,  efpecially  if  once 
or  twice  removed  in  the  Nurfery  before  you  plant 
them  out  into  Walks  or  Hedge-rows. 

It  is  a  T ree  that  loves  pruning,  and  heals  the  wound 
the  fooneft  of  any,  and  naturally  delights  to  grow 
tall  3  and  therefore  if  in  your  Nurfery  they  fhoot 
much,  leave  fome  fide-Boughs  to  check  the  Sap,  left 
by  forcing  them  too  much  up  into  the  Head,  it  make 
the  Head  too  large  for  the  Body  to  bear  it,  which  ma¬ 
ny  times  in  high  Winds  is  apt  to  break  off  the  top* 
and  therefore  whenever  you  plant  them  for  W alks  or 
in  Hedge-rows,  a  difcreet  thinning  of  the  Boughs  is 
necefiary  to  let  the  Wind  through  3  for  being  a  large 
Leaf  and  alight  Wood,  the  Wind  is  very  apt  to  da^ 
mage  them.  If  you  plant  them  for  Walks,  fetthem 
at  about  twenty  or  thirty  Foot  diftance. 

life.  It  is  a  noble  Tree  for  Walks  and  Avenues,  calling 

a  large  fhade,  and  growing  of  a  fine  fhape  for  that  ufe, 
and  is  of  a  pleafant  green  Colour.  The  Timber  is  fit 
for  any  ufe  that  the  Willow  is  good  for,  and  is  much/ 
to  be  preferr’d  both  for  its  ftrength  and  lightnefs,  be¬ 
ing  of  a  fine  white  Colour,  and  works  eafily  without 
being  fubjedt  to  fplit,  and  is  much  ufed  by  Carvers  for 
the  Images  they  adorn  Ships  with  3  for  which,  if  it  is 
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large,  it  fells  for  as  good  a  price  as  moil  other  forts  of 
Timber.  It  is  alfo  employ’d  by  Archite&s  for  Mo¬ 
dels  for  defigned  Building,  and  for  fmall  Statues 
and  Figures,  and  the  Coal  is  efteem’d  for  Gun¬ 
powder  better  than  that  of  Alder  it  felf.  They  make 
alfo  fine  white  Boards,  and  the  fmootheft  fide  of  the 
Bark  makes  Tablets  to  write  on,  and  the  Twigs 
Balkets. 


Chap.  XVII.  Of  the  Quick  Beam . 

TH  E  Quick  Beam  or  wild  Sorb,  by  fome  called 
the  Irijh  Afli,  is  a  {pecies  of  wild  Afli,  having 
both  a  Bark  and  Leaf  much  refembling  the  Afii, 
only  the  Leaf  is  jagged  on  the  Edges,  and  fomething 
fmaller  and  longer  in  Proportion  to  its  Bignefs  5  and 
inftead  of  Keys  bears  red  Berries,  which  are  very  or¬ 
namental  to  them ,  and  are  preceded  by  Blofioms  of 
an  agreeable  Scent. 

They  are  beft  raifed  of  the  Berry,  which  is  TvptfimmfejL 
in  October ,  when  is  the  bell  time  to  fow  them.  They 
muft  be  cover’d  but  fhallow,  an  Inch  deep  being  deep 
enough  to  lay  them.  Whether  they  come  up  the 
firft  Year,  or  lie  in  the  Ground  like  the  Afli  ’till  the 
next  Spring  after,  I  cannot  yet  learn. 

They  delight  to  grow  on  Hills,  and  in  Woods,  Soil. 
apd  in  any  dry  Ground,  and  grow  more  commonly 
in  the  Northern  than  Southern  Parts  of  England ,  as 
upon  the  coldeft,  bleak,  and  moft  expofed  of  the  peak 
Hills  in  Derby jhire^  where  they  thrive  without  fhelter 
upon  dry  ftony  Land,  which  makes  me  think  them 
a  very  hardy  Tree,  and  worth  propagating. 

I  fuppofe  in  Tranfplanting  of  them,  they  may  bcHm  trmr 
ordered  as  the  Afli.  Whether  they  will  grow  to  the  planted.  J 
fame  Stature,  I  cannot  determine,  becaufe  I  never 
j .  faw  any  of  them  but  on  the  barren  peak  Hills.  Mr. 

Evelyn  fays,  they  plant  them  every  where  in  the 
;  Churchwards  in  Wales. 
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It  is  very  tough  Wood,  apd  all  heart*  being  good 
for  the  Wheel-wright,  and  all  forts  of  Hufbandmen’s 
Tools.  If  large,  ’twill  make  good  Plank -boards  and 
Timber.  Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  it  is  commedned  by  our 
Fletchers  for  Bows,  ne^t  urtto  Yew ;  that  the  Ber¬ 
ries  fermented  by  thelnfelves,  if  well  preferved,  make 
an  excellent  Drink  againft  the  Spleen  and  Scurvy  j 
and  that  Ale  or  Beer  brewed  with  them  makes  an 
incomparable  Drink ,  which  he  fays  is  much  ufed 
in  Wales. 


■  ■  -  -w  . 
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Chap.  XVIII.  Of  the  Birch.  : 

TH  E  Birch  is  a  very  common  Tree,  and  needs  no 
Defcription,  being  to  be  found  almoft  in  all 
Parts  of  England . 

How  raifed.  It  increafeth  commonly  from  the  Roots  and  Suck¬ 
ers,  though  it  bears  Seeds  which  it  fheds  in  the  Spring  5 
but  whether  the  Seeds  will  produce  them,  I  have  not 
yet  heard  of  any  that  have  made  the  Trial. 

Soil.  It  affeds  moftfdry  barren  Soil,  where  hardly  any 

thing  elfe  will  grow,  and  will  thrive  on  any  fort  of 
Land,  let  it  be  wet,  dry,  fandy,  gravelly,  rocky,  or 
boggy,  and  the  barren  heathy  Lands  that  will  hardly 
bear  any  Grafs. 

Howtranf-  The  belt  way  of  tranfplanting  of  them,  is  to  re- 
fhnted.  move  the  Suckers  that  have  Roots  to  them,  which 
cut  off  about  three  or  four  Inches  long,  and  plant  as 
you  do  Quick,  from  which  will  come  many  Shoots, 
which  you  may  let  grow  for  Underwood,  or  reduce 
them  to  one  Stem,  which  in  a  few  Years  will  make 
it  fit  for  the  Turner. 

1 jfe.  Birch ,  though  it  is  the  worft  of  Timber,  yet  it  is 

of  ufe  for  many  Occafions,  as  for  Ox-yoaks,  Hoops, 
Screws,  Wythes  for  Faggots,  Brooms,  &c.  and  for 
Difhes,  Bowls,  Ladles  and  other  Utenfilsj  efpecial- 
ly  the  Roots  of  which,  in  RuJJia ,  they  make  very 
fine  Bowls  and  Difhes  that  are  very  tough,  and  not 
fubjed  to  fplit,  covering  their  Houfes  with  the  Bark, 
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of  which  the  Indians  in  the  Northern  Parts  of  Arne- 
rica ,  as  F.  Hennepen  fays,  make  Canoes  that  are  very 
fwift  and  large  j  and  of  feveral  other  Parts  of  the 
Tree,  they  make  fineBalkets,  Boxes,  &c.  It  is  good 
Fuel,  and  makes  very  good  Charcoal,  and  fame  fay, 
that  the  Bark  will  tan  Leather  quicker  and  better 
than  that  of  Oak,  befides  the  Wine  made  of  the  Sap, 
which  I  fhall  refer  to  another  place. 


Chap.  XIX.  Of  the  Hazel ’ 


TH  E  Hazel  is  of  feveral  kinds,  and  differs  both 
as  to  the  Leaf  and  Nut,  evenamongfl:  the  wild 
kind,  without  reckoning  the  feveral  forts  of  Filberts, 
and  the  large  Spanijh  Nut,  the  Fruit  of  which  laft  is 
much  improved  by  Transplantation  and  Grafting. 

The  Hazel  isbeft  raifed  of  Nuts,  which  you  may  ^  , 

faw  like  Maft  in  a  pretty  deep  Furrow  5  the  belt wmfedt 
time  for  the  doing  of  which  is  in  February ,  becaufe 
Vermin  are  very  great  devourers  of  them.  They  are 
very  much  prejudiced  by  Froft,  till  which  is  over  they 
fhould  be  kept  moill  in  their  own  Leaves  or  in  Sand, 
and  not  fuffered  to  Mould.  They  may  likewifa  be 
raifed  by  Layers  and  Suckers  from  their  own  Roots, 
which  they  are  apt  to  put  forth  in  great  plenty. 

They  will  grow  on  any  cold,  dry,  barren  Soil,  that  Soit 
is  either  fandy,  gravelly,  or  chalky,  and  alfo  on 
Mountains  and  Rocks,  but  they  thrive  belt  on  moiff: 
Bottoms,  fides  of  Hills  and  Banks  5  and  the  Filbert 
loves  a  rich  black  Mould. 

They  are  commonly  tranfplanted  fmall,  being  fel-  Km  trmr 
dom  removed,  but  to  fill  up  or  thicken  W oods  with,  planted .  J 
or  for  Hedges,  being  cut  like  Quickfet,  about  fix  or 
feven  Inches  long. 

The  ufe  of  the  Hazel  is  for  Hoops,  Poles,  Spars,  TTf 
Rake  handles,  Angle-rods,  Fuel-bands,  Hurdles  5  and  /<?* 

Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  that  the  Chips  of  it  are  the  beft 
ood  of  any  to  fine  Wine  with. 
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Chap.  XX.  Of  the  ‘Poplar,  Afp  en,  m&Abelh 

THESE  three  forts  of  Trees  are  much  of  a 
kind  *  only  the  Poplar  is  efteemed  of  three  forts  ; 
the  white  Poplar  which  is  the  moft  common  amongft 
us  *  and  the  water  Poplar,  the  Leaf  of  which  is  of 
a  pale  green  Colour,  fhaped  fomething  like  the  other* 
but  is  not  fo  w  hite  underneath  5  and  the  black  Poplar. 

The  Jfpen  or  Afp-tree  hath  Leaves  much  the  fame 
with  the  Poplar,  only  much  fmaller,  and  not  fo  white. 

The  Jbeil  is  a  kind  of  white  Poplar,  only  much 
finer,  bears  a  larger  Lea!,  makes  a  much  ftionger 
Shoot,  and  is  a  much  quicker  grower  *,  the  beft  fort 
of  which  comes  from  Holland  and  Flanders. 

How  r  A  fed  They  may  be  raifed  by  Layers  or  Suckers  taken 

"  'from  the  Roots,  which  they  are  very  apt  to  put 
forth  j  efpecially  if  any  way  lopped  or  cut  down, 
often  to  the  prejudice  of  the  Land  they  grow  in, 
efpecially  if  it  is  any  thing  good  5  fo  that  a  fmall 
Place  inclofed  where  they  grow,  will  furmfli  you  with 
Sets  enough,  though  I  think  thofe  raifed  by  Layers 
from  a  Mother-plant  make  the  beh  Tiees. 
goll  They  will  grow  on  any  fort  of  Land,  wet  01  diy, 

but  thrive  beft  on  a  rich  mo  iff  Soil,  efpecially  the 
water  Poplar.  It  is  efteemed  one  of  the  quickeft 
crowing  Trees  that  is,  efpecially  the  Jbeil ,  which  is 
one  of  the  beft  Trees  to  plant  where  you  defire  a 
fpeedy  Shelter  and  Walks,  they  many  times  making 
Shoots  of  eighteen  or  twenty  Foot  long  in  a  Year, 
and  any  fort  of  Trees  or  Shrubs  will  thiive  under  their 

fhade.  .  , 

Tranfplm-  It  is  a  Tree  that  bears  Tranfplantation  well  ,  and 
tat  ion.  may  be  planted  out  fmall  like  Quick,  cutting  or  them 
two  or  three  Inches  above  the  Ground,  which  you 
muft  keep  clean  weeded,  and  you  may  prune  up  the 
moft  thriving  Shoots  for  two  or  three  Years.  It 
will  make  a  fair  Standard  >  or  you  may  tranfplant 

them  when  pretty  large,  cutting  off  their  Heads* 

which 
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which  they  will  quickly  recover,  and  fetthem  at  ten 
or  twenty  Foot  diflance,  but  it  is  a  Tree  that  doth 
not  grow  to  any  very  great  Age. 

The  Timber  is  very  good  for  all  forts  of  white  ufe, 
wooden  Veflels,  as  Trays,  Bo  wls,  and  other  Turners 
Ware,  Bellows-makers,  Ship-pumps,  Wooden-heels, 
Lalls,  Carts,  Hop-poles,  f '$c.  and  makes  good  Tim¬ 
ber  for  Building  where  it  lies  dry,  and  very  good 
Boards,  and  is  ferviceable  for  Fuel  -y  great  quantities 
of  it  being  rais’d  in  Places  where  W ood  is  fcarce  3  for 

the  lopping  the  Boughs  of  which  the  bell  time  is  Ja¬ 
nuary.  J 

The  Leaves  of  Poplar  are  good  for  Cattle,  which 
may  be  dripped  from  the  cut  Boughs  before  they  are 
faggoted,  which  fhould  be  done  in  the  decreafe  of  the 

Moon  in  October^  andreferved  in  Bundles  for  Winter 
:  fodder. 


Chap.  XXI.  Of  the  Alder . 


TH  E  Alder  is  reckon’d  chiefly  to  be  of  two  kinds  5 
the  common  fort  which  only  affe&s  moiffc 

Ground,  and  the  blacker  fort  which  thrives  better  on 
drier  Lands. 


The  Alder  is  propagated  by  Truncheons,  an d^owraifed 
]  iome  lay,  may  be  rais’d  by  Seeds*  but  large  Roots 
3  or  fmall  Suckers,  which  they  put  forth  very  plenti¬ 
fully,  are  the  belt  to  raife  them  of.  * 


They  thrive  moil  in  the  moiflefl  boggy  places*//  < 
where  nothing  elfe  will  grow,  and  are  a  great  Im¬ 
provement  of  fuch  Lands,  and  will  grow  on  the  iides 
of  Rivers  and  Springs. 

The  befl  way  of  removing  them,  is  to  tranfplant  How  tranfi 
the  Suckers,  which  trim  up  to  one  Branch  5  and  after  tlwted, 

I  theY  have  flruck  Root,  you  may  cut  them  withih  three 
or  four  Inches  of  the  Ground,  which  will  caufe  them 
to  fpring  in  Clumps  and  to  increafe  their  Ropts  and 
Suckers,  or  you  may  tranfplant  the  Roots  which  will 
!  ipnnginto  Branches  j  and  if  you  raife  them  of  Trun- 
VoL-  II.  E  cheons. 
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cheons,  fteep  one  end  of  them  in  Water  fome  time 
before  you  plant  them,  making  of  holes  for  them, 
and  not  forcing  them  into  the  Ground  to  ftrip  up  their 
Bark  j  the  belt  time  of  doing  which  is  in  February  : 
And  as  they  are  to  be  planted  in  moift  places  or  near 
Springs,  it  will  be  good  to  plant  them  deep,  that  the 
Streams  may  not  wafh  away  the  Roots,  and  to  pre- 
ferve  them  fteady  from  the  Violence  of  the  Winds. 
If  you  have  occafion  to  cut  or  prune  them,  let  it  be 
done  in  February ,  which  is  the  beft  time  for  ail  Aqua- 
ticks  or  foft  Woods,  becaufe  they  will  bethelefs  time 
expofed  to  the  wet  of  the  Winter. 

It  is  excellent  Timber,  for  Water-works  where  it 
may  conftantly  lie  covered.  It  will  grow  as  hard  as  a 
Stone.  The  Coal  is  good  for  Gun-powder,  and  the 
Wood  for  Piles,  Pumps,  Hop-poles,  Water-pipes, 
Troughs  of  Sluices,  Wheels,  (3c.  and  is  in  much  re- 
queft  with  the  Turner.  The  Bark  is  much  fought  af¬ 
ter  by  the  Dyer,  and  fome  Tanners,  and  mixed  with 
the  Fruit,  or  macerated  in  Water  with  a  little  rufty 
Iron,  it  makes  a  black  Dye,  and  maybe  us’d  for  Ink. 
Faggots  made  of  it,  thrown  upon  Flints,  Brick-bats, 
and  othqr  Rubbifh  that  is  laid  in  Drains,  and  Earth 
thrown  on  them,  will  laft  a  great  many  Ages. 


Chap,  XXII.  Of  the  Withy ,  Sallow,  Ozier  and 

Willow . 

EA  C  H  of  which  kinds  (there  being  feveral  forts) 
I  fhall  not  particularize,  becaufe  they  may  be 
all  propagated  the  fame  way,  and  delight  in  the  fame 
Soil,  efpecially  the  Withy,  Sallow  and  Willow. 

How  mfed.  They  may  be  rais’d  of  Cuttings  ftuck  in  the  Ground, 
or  large  Truncheons  of  eight  or  ten  Foot  long, 
where  they  are  in  danger  of  Cattle  coming  at  them, 
becaufe  they  will  by  their  heigh  th  be  the  better  fecur’d 
Eom  them,  by  putting  of  Bufhes  or  other  Fences  a- 
bout  them  3  only  you  muft  obferve  when  they  put 
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their  Buds  out  firft,  to  rub  off  all  the  Under-buds, 
leaving  only  a  few  near  the  top  to  draw  up  the  Sap. 

They  may  likewife  be  rais’d  of  Layers,  by  which 
means,  you  may  thicken  your  Woods,  and  have  Plants 
to  fet  out,  which  if  rooted,  are  much  better  to  plant 
on  dry  Ground  than  Sets.  They  may  be  rais’d  of 
Seeds  *  but  as  they  feldom  come  to  be  ripe  in  England , 
and  the  other  ways  of  railing  them  being  ealle,  it 
Will  be  but  a  needlefs  Experiment  to  endeavour  the 
propagating  of  them  that  way. 

All  the  feveral  forts  delight  in  a  moift  Soil,  as  I  soil, 
laid  before  $  but  the  Withy  and  Sallow,  will  grow  on 
the  drieff  Land,  and  the  Willow  in  Banks  near  Ri¬ 
vers  and  moift  Ditches,  where  they  can  reach  the 
moifture  with  any  of  their  Roots  >  but  the  Ozier  will 
grow  the  beft  on  the  moifteft  Lands,  efpecially  fuch 
as  are  overflow’d  with  the  high  Tides,  and  left  drv 
at  the  Ebb.  7 

The  belt  time  to  tranfplant  them  and  to  lop  them, 
is  in  February ,  juft  before  the  Sap  begins  to  rife,  efpe- 
cially  if  you  defign  the  railing  of  them  by  Cuttings  or 
Truncheons,  thofe  Cuttings  being  efteem’d  the'Left 
which  grow  neareft  the  Roots.  In  many  Places 
where  W ood  is  fcarce,  they  make  great  advantage  of 
them  by  planting  them  in  the  Quincunx  Order  at  ten 
Foot  diftance  $  tho’  I  think  fifteen  or  twenty  Foot  a 
better  diftance-,  but  a  fat  rich  Soil  requires  their  be- 

ing  planted  at  greater  diftances  than  a  more  barren 
Soil  doth. 

It  is  a  good  Wood  for  lire,  if  kept  dry,  and  is  very  up: 
ufeful  for  Stakes  in  Hedges,  to  prevent  Hedge-break¬ 
ers  pulling  of  them  up,  and  likewife  to  thicken  your 
Hedges^  it  is  alio  good  for  Rake  and  Scythe-handles, 
Heels,  Clogs,  Pattens,  Hurdles,  Sieves,  Lattices,  and 
tor  feveral  Ufes  of  the  Turner,  &L  and  the  Oziers 
for .  Bafkets,  Panniers,  and  feveral  other  Utenlils, 
which  makes  the  Ozier  Ground  of  very  great  Value, 
even  beyond  that  of  Wheat  $  many  Ozier  Grounds 
being  Let  for  ten  Pounds  per  Acre,  which  conlidering 
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their  conftant  Crop,  the  fmall  charge  that  attends 
them,  and  the  little  pains  that  is  taken  to  renew  any 
of  the  old  Plants  when  they  decay,  which  is  done  by 
only  cutting  off  a  piece  of  Ozier  and  flicking  of  it  in 
the  Ground,  makes  it  one  of  the  greateft  Improve¬ 
ments  that  is  of  moift  Lands. 


Chap.  XXIII.  Of  the  Fir ,  Tine,  &c. 

FIRS  are  of  feveral  forts,  as  the  Norway,  Spruce 
Dram ,  Scotch  3  but  the  belt  fort  both  for  Beauty 
and  Timber,  is  that  which  they  call  the  Silver-Fir, 
becaufe  the  under- fide  of  the  Leaf  is  of  a  white  Co¬ 
lour,  and  the  Leaf  is  longer  than  any  of  the  former; 
except  the  Scotch  Fir,  which,  whether  they  may  not 
ratfier  be  efleem’d  a  Pine  than  a  Fir  is  difputable. 
This  Silver-Fir,  being,  I  fuppofe,  the  fame  as  Mr. 
j Evelyn  calls  the  Spanijh  Fir  3  it  grows  to  the  greateft 
heighthof  any  of  the  forts  of  Firs  which  we  have  in 
England ,  and  is  of  great  value  for  Mails  of  Ships. 
How  mifeJ.  The  common  way  of  railing  the  feveral  forts  of  Firs 
is  of  Seeds  3  the  beft  way  to  get  which  out  of  the 
Cone  or  Clogs,  is  to  lay  them  in  the  Sun,  which 
will  quickly  occafion  them  to  open  3  or  in  Water  a 
little  warm,  you  muft  take  care  to  gather  them  before- 
they  open,  which  they  commonly  do  in  April  or  May , 
when  the  Weather  begins  to  be  hot,  it  being  the  fe- 
cond  Year  before  they  are  ripe  3  they  may  likewife 
be  rais’d  by  Slips  or  Layers  interr’d  about  the  latter 
end  of  Auguft ,  and  kept  moift.  The  Silver-Fir,  the 
Gard’ners  tell  you,  is  to  be  rais’d  no  other  way  than 
by  Seed,  tho’  I  am  of  another  Opinion  in  that  I  could 
never  produce  them  that  way,  and  I  am  rather  in¬ 
clined  to  think  them  produc’d  of  Layers  3  but  this  is 
a  Secret  I  could  never  yet  difcover.  As  to  the  Seeds, 
do  not  take  them  out  of  the  Cone  or  Clog  till  you 
ufe  them,  in  which  they  will  keep  good  two  or  three 
Years.  The  beft  time  to  fow  them  is  in  April  or 
May  3  they  fhould  be  verv  carefully  kept  from  the 
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Mice  before  they  get  up,  who  are  very  defirous  of 
them  >  and  when  they  begin  to  peep,  {belter  them 
with  Furze,  or  fuch  fort  of  Fence,  from  the  Birds,  who 
are  very  apt  to  pull  them  up  by  taking  hold  of  the 
Cap,  which  they  commonly  bear  upon  their  tops  when 
they  firft  fpring.  The  Beds  wherein  you  fow  them, 
had  need  be  fheltred  from  Southern  Afpe&s.  Sow 
them  in  {hallow  Rills,  not  above  half  an  Inch  deep, 
and  cover  them  with  light  Mould  >  and  obferve  that 
thofe  Seeds  which  bring  up  the  Shell  of  the  feed  on 
their  Heads,  will  either  not  grow  at  all  >  or  but  with 
Difficulty,  if  the  fliarp  end  of  the  Seed  be  fet 
downward  5  becaufe  in  that  pofition,  it  muft  turn  it 
felf  before  it  can  get  out  of  the  Ground  $  for  they 
{hoot  firft  from  the  fharpend.  They  will  peep  in  a- 
bout  five  or  fix  Weeks  time,  and  being  rifen  two  In¬ 
ches  high,  eftablifh  their  weak  Stalks  t>y  lifting  of 
fome  more  Earth  about  them*  for  being  heavy  they 
are  apt  to  fwag  fo  as  often  to  blow  out-'of  the  Ground. 
When  they  arc  of  two  or  three  Years  growth,  you 
may  tranfplant  them  where  you  pleafe  >  and  when  they 
have  gotten  good  Root  they  will  make  very  large 
Shoots,  but  not  for  the  firft  three  or  four  Years. 
When  you  Sow  any  Seeds  of  Fir,  Pines,  &c.  there  is 
fometimes  a  Worm  which  will  deftroy  them  at  firft 
coming  up.  Which,  when  you  find,  take  fome  To¬ 
bacco  duft  and  lay  it  in  a  fmall  Circle,  round  the  Plant, 
and  I  am  told  it  will  prevent  their  medling  with  them. 

They  will  grow  on  any  dry  Soil,  efpecially  the  light  SW/. 
hazelly  Brick-earth,  and  refufe  not  moift  barren  Gra¬ 
vel,  or  any  fort  of  poor  or  rocky  Grounds  or  Clays, 
except  they  are  too  moift  and  fpew,  tho’  the  Scotch  Fir 
delights  in  a  moift  Soil,  and  grows,  as  I  am  told,  ve¬ 
ry  well  in  the  boggy  part  of  Ireland. 

Thebefttimeto  tranfplant  them,  is  from  the  mid-j*w 
die  to  the  latter  end  of  Auguft  and  March ,  or  as  fome 
fay,  at  the  feveral  times  of  the  fall  of  their  Leaves. 
Remove  them  with  as  much  Earth  about  the  Roots  as 
you  can,  tho’  the  Fir  will  bear  a  naked  Tranfplanta- 
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tion  better  than  the  Pine.  You  may  tranfplant  them 
from  the  place  where  they  are  rais’d  of  Seeds  }  but 
if  you  defign  to  plant  them  where  the  Cattle  come, 
you  muff  fir  ft  remove  them  into  a  Nurfery,  where 
you  may  let  them  fland  till  they  are  eight  or  ten  Foot 
high,  and  then  plant  them  out,  obferving  to  water 
them  well,  and  neither  to  bruife  nor  cut  the  tops  5 
and  when  you  prune  them,  leave  the  Stories  about  a 
Yard  afunderj  the  bell:  time  of  doing  of  which,  is  in 
the  beginning  of  March^  and  be  careful  to  rub  a  little 
dry  Earth  upon  the  Wound  where  you  cut  them,  to 
flop  the  Turpentine,  and  to  prevent  their  fpending 
of  themfelves  too  much,  which  thefe  Trees  are  very 
fubjedt  to  do  5  and  it  will  caufe  them  to  grow  taper, 
to  fhoot  in  heighth,  and  to  let  the  Wind  thro*  them, 
which  may  prevent  their  being  blown  down,  and  the 
breaking  of  their  Boughs,  which  thefe  Trees  are  very 
liable  to  during  the  Winter  Guffs  \  and  therefore, 
where  you  plant  any  of  them,  I  fhould  advife  the 
planting  of  other  Trees  round  them  tofhelter  them, 
but  be  fure,  on  whate’er  Soil  you  plant  them,  to  let 
no  Dung  touch  either  their  Body  or  Root  3  tho’  if  laid 
at  a  diilance  it  will  advance  their  growth,  and  if  you 
plant  them  on  Gravel-ground,  Mud  or  Clay  mix’d 
with  it  will  do  well  to  temper  it,  and  if  you  mix  Sand 
with  Clay  where  the  Soil  is  Clay,  it  will  be  better 
than  Dung*  but  the  fheltring  of  them  with  fome  Lit¬ 
ter  will  do  well  to  preferve  them  from  the  parching 
heat  in  Summer,  and  the  cold  in  Winter. 

There  are  feveral  forts  of  Pines,  but  amongfl  us 
not  above  three  or  four  forts  3  but  as  they  are  to  be 
rais’d  of  Seeds,  and  order’d  the  fame  way,  and  delight 
in  the  fame  fort  of  Soil  as  the  Fir,  I  fhall  refer  you  to 
the  Directions  of  the  Fir-tree  for  the  ordering  of 
them.  Only  note,  that  no  Ever-greens  will  bear  Loping 
well,  tho’ they  will  fpare  many  of  their  fide  Branches 
in  April.  If  they  are  of  the  tendered:  fort,  cut  them 
three  or  fourXnches  from  the  body  of  the  Tree,  and 
the  next  Spring  cut  them  clofe  to  the  flem3  and  co¬ 
ver 
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ver  the  place  with  Wax,  and  well  tempered  Clay,  and 
it  will  heal  them. 

They  do  not  bear  Tranfplantation  fo  well  as  th trmL 
Fir  when  large,  and  fhould  be  always  removed  with  planted.  ' 
as  much  Earth  as  you  can,  and  both  Firs  and  Pines 
fhould  be  well  water’d  at  firit  removal,  and  planted  as 
fhallow  as  their  Roots  will  allow  of. 

There  is  likewife  the  Piceafter^  (a  wilder  fort  of  Pin) 
out  of  which  the  Pitch  is  boil’d,  which  grows  both  in 
the  cold  and  hot  Countries  >  the  Body  of  which 
being  cut  or  burnt  down,  Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  will  emit 
Suckers  from  the  Roots,  which  neither  the  Fir  nor 
Pine  will  do. 

'  I  need  not  fay  any  thing  of  theUfe  of  thefe  Trees  ufe. 
for  Building,  Mails,  &c.  it  being  fo  well  known  to 
moil  that  have  any  occaiion  for  them. 


Chap.  XXIV.  Of  the  Larch ,  Tlantanus,  Lotus 

and  Cornel  Trees . 

■<*  ■- 

THE  Larch  or  Larix  Tree,  Mr.  Evelyn  fays, 
may  be  rais’d  of  Seed,  and  that  it  will  grow  in 
England ,  which  he  commends  much  for  the  largenefs, 
durablenefs  and  ufefulneis  of  its  Timber,  and  gives 
you  an  account  of  federal  Buildings  in  Italy  made  with 
it,  which  he  lays  no  W  orm  will  touch  nor  hardly 
any  Fire  burn. 

The  Plant  anus  is  a  very  beautiful  Tree,  and  grows 
very  well  in  England.  It  may  be  had  at  moil  of  the 
Gardeners  near  London.  It’s  rais’d  by  Seeds  or  Lay¬ 
ers.  It  affedts  a  moiil  Soil,  and  ihould  be  well  wa¬ 
ter’d  when  tranfplanted.  It  is  a  fine  Tree  for  Walks, 
and  ’tis  pity  it  is  not  more  propagated. 

The  Lotus  is  a  Tree  frequent  in  ltaly^  ’that  affords 
a  fine  fhade,  and  very  durable  Timber.  It  affedls  a 
moiil  Soil,  and  the  Roots  of  it  are  very  fine  for  Hafts 
of  Knives,  and  other  Tools  >  and  of  the  Wood  are 
made  Pipes  and  Wind  Inilruments, 
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The  Cornel  is  a  very  durable  Wood j  and,  as  Mr, 
Evelyn  fays,  is  ufeful  for  Wheel- work,  Pins,  Wedges, 
&c.  and  will  grow  to  a  good  ftature  with  us.  Its 
Berries  are  commonly  very  much  ufed  forPreferving 
and  Pickling. 
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.  Chap.  XXV.  Of  the  Cyprefs  Tree . 

HP  H  E  Cyprefs  is  of  two  forts  *  the  Sative  or  Gar- 
JL  den-tree,  which  grows  in  the  bell;  form,  and  is 
the  mod:  beautiful  5  and  that  which  is  call’d  the  Male, 
which  bears  Cones,  and  is  of  a  more  irregular  lhape. 
This  Tree  is  commonly  much,  prejudic’d  by  the  fla¬ 
king  and  binding  it  up  to  a  pyramidical  Form,  which 
heats  the  inward  Branches  for  want  of  Air,  and  occa- 
fions  their  Moulding,  hindring  of  their  growth,  and 
is  very  troublefome  and  chargeable  *  whereas  with 
clipping  only,  they  may  be  brought  to  a  much  finer 
fhape,  and  not  be  fo  liable  to  prejudice  from  their 
bandage,  nor  from  the  Froft.  They  alfo  make  fine 
Hedges  when  kept  dipt,  branching  from  the  very 
Roots  5  the  beft  time  of  doing  which  is  in  jtfprilznd 
jfuguft.  If  they  run  too  much  without  branching 
from  the  bottom,  a  difcrect  cutting  of  the  principal 
Stem  may  be  of  advantage  to  make  them  fhew  beauti¬ 
ful,  but  a  good  Management  of*  them  while  young 
may  prevent  that  occafion. 

Hmmfed.  They  are  raifed  of  the  Seed*  Procure  them  in  the 
NutSj  aqd  wheq  you  have  occafion  to  ufe  them,  ex- 
pofe  them  to  the  Sun,  or  put  them  in  warm  Water, 
and  the  Seeds  may  be  eafily  fhaken  out.  The  time  to 
fow  them  is  in  Aprils  which  do  after  this  manner  :  Pre¬ 
pare  a  bed  of  fine  Earth,  and  make  it  even,  upon 
which  ftrew  the  Seeds  pretty  thick,  and  lift  more 
Mould  upon  them  about  half  an  Inch  thick,keeping  of 
them  well  water’d  every  Evening,  except  when  the 
Seafon  waters  them, and  after  a  Y ear’s  growth  you  may 
transplant  them :  When  they  are  come  up  well,  be 
fparing  of  your  watering  of  them, 

They 
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They  will  grow  on  any  dry  Ground,  even  Gravel  Soil. 
and  Sand,  efpecially  the  IVIale  fort,  and  will  never  be 
injur’d  by  Frod  if  they  are  not  planted  in  a  cold  moift 
Soil. 

The  Timber  is  very  lading,  and  never  cleaves  buttyk 
with  great  violence.  The  bitternefs  of  its  Juice  pre- 
ferves  it  from  W orms  and  Putrefa&ion.  It  is  the  bed 
of  all  Timber  for  Building,  and  will  lafl  when  either 
wet  or  dry. 


Chap.  XXVI.  Of  the  Cedar . 

IT  is  a  great  pity  the  Cedar  is  not  more  propaga¬ 
ted  among  us,  being  fo  eafily  rais’d,  and  a  Tree 
that  will  grow  fo  well  with  us.  They  are  of  feveral 
forts  and  kinds,  fome  of  which  do  very  much  refem- 
ble  the  Juniper ,  which  I  cannot  but  think  a  Species 
of  it,  and  therefore  it  might  do  well  to  be  better  en¬ 
courag’d  where  the  Soil  is  proper  for  it,  to  fee  what 
magnitude  it  will  grow  to.  Other  forts  of  it  are 
more  like  Cyprefs,  3s  ( according  to  the  London  Gar¬ 
deners  Opinion)  thofe  kinds  growing  in  New- England 
and  Virginia  are :  But  the  Cedar  of  Lebanon  bears  the 

fevered  W  eather  we  have.  I  have  rais’d  feveral  of 

.  \ 

them  of  Cones  I  had  from  thence,  and  have  now  a 
W alk  planted  with  them  j  and  wherefoever  they  are 
to  be  had  of  any  fort,  the  Seeds  may  be  brought  from 
the  farthed  part  of  the  World  in  the  Cones,  for  I 
had  fome  two  Years  old  that  grew  as  well  as  thofe 
that  were  brought  me  directly  from  Mount  Lcbanus  j 
and  I  am  apt  to  believe,  if  they  are  kept  in  the  Cones, 
and  not  taken  out  till  jud  you  fow  them,  they  may 
be  kept  three  or  four  Years  without  prejudice. 

They  are  rais’d  of  Seeds  which  feldom  fail  of  grow- 
ing  if  order’d  right,  and  if  care  be  taken  to  preferve  f 
them  from  the  Mice,  who  are  very  greedy  of  them. 

They  bear  a  Cone  as  the  Pines  do,  but  it  is  roun¬ 
der  and  more  like  Scales  *  the  fame  Obfervations  are 
to  be  minded  m  the  gathering  of  them,  as  that  of  the 
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Pine  y  only  to  open  them,  let  them  be  fteep’d  in  cold 
Water  forty  eight  Hours,  and  the  Seeds  fetasfoon  as 
taken  out.  The  time  of  thefettingof  them  is  about 
the  latter  end  of  March ,  which  fow  on  a  Bed  of  good 
rich  Mould,  and  lay  it  at  lead  two  Foot  deep,  but  let 
no  Dung  come  near  them  5  and  if  your  Bed  be  made 
a  little  Hoping,  it  will  do  well,  that  the  Water  may 
run  off  from  them,  for  too  much  wet  is  apt  to  burft 
the  Seed.  They  cannot  well  Hand  too  dry,  if  they 
are  but  fhaded  in  dry  Weather.  As  they  come  up, 
lift  Earth  about  them  to  eftablifh  their  Roots,  as  is 
before  dire&ed  about  the  Pine. 

Soil  They  delight  mod;  in  a  rich  dry  Soil,  but  they 

grow  very  well  with  me  in  Ejffex^  both  on  the  hazelly 
Brick-earths  and  on  Gravel,  that  hath  fomething  of 
good  Mould  about  a  Foot  and  a  half  deep  on  the 
Surface  of  it. 

Hew  tranf-  The  beft  time  of  tranfplanting  of  them  is  at  three 

flamed,  or  four  Years  old  from  the  place  where  you  rais’d 
them  of  the  Seed.  If  the  firft  Year  you  water  them 
with  a  Lift,  it  may  do  well,  and  be  of  great  advan¬ 
tage  to  them.  Whether  they  may  be  removed  at  a 
larger  growth,  I  have  not  experienc’d,  and  fo  can 
fay  nothing  of  it.  They  grow  but  (lowly  the  firft 
feven  or  eight  Years,  but  I  am  told  that  after  that, 
they  grow  with  as  much  fpeed  as  moft  other  forts  of 
Trees  do. 

Vfe.  I  need  not  fay  much  of  theUfefulnefs  of  the  Tim¬ 

ber,  being  fo  much  known.  Thefragrancy  of  which, 
its  fine  Grain  for  all  forts  of  Work,  and  its  durable- 
ne(s  being  able  to  recommend  it  for  all  Ufes,  befides 
the  ftatelinefs  of  it  for  Walks  and  Avenues,  foveral 
of  them  being  reported  to  be  two  hundred  Foot  or 
more  in  heighth.  A  Friend  of  mine  affur’d  me  that 
he  cut  down  one  in  Barbadoes ,  that  had  above  four 
hundred  Foot  of  Timber  in  it  3,  but  I  am  told  there 
arc  feme  of  a  far  greater  magnitude. 
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Chap.  XXVII.  Of  the  Cork,  Ilex,  See. 

THE  Cork-tree,  with  us,  is  of  two  forts  (and 
there  are  divers  other  Species  in  the  Indies )  one 
of  which  is  of  a  narrower  lefs  jagg’d  Leaf  than  the 
other,  being  a  conftant  green,  whereas  the  other  is 
broader  and  falls  in  the  Winter  >  it  grows  near  the 
Pyrenean  Hills,  and  in  feveral  Parts  of  Italy  and  the 
North  of  New  England ,  efpecially  the  latter  fort, 
which  is  the  hardieft  and  bell  for  our  Climate  >  and 
that  upon  the  word  of  Soils,  as  dry  Heaths,  fiony 
and  rocky  Mountains,  where  there  is  hardly  Earth 
enough  to  cover  the  Roots.  They  may  be  had  of: 
the  Gardeners  at  London ,  and  I  am  told  they  grow  ve¬ 
ry  well  with  us,  and  bear  our  fevered:  Winters. 

This  Tree  hath  three  Barks,  on  the  outer  of  which 
is  the  Cork,  which  they  ffcrip  once  in  two  or  three 
Yeats  in  a  dry  Seafon,  becaufe  the  wet  is  apt  to  pre¬ 
judice  the  Tree  5  and  one  of  the  other  Coats  being 
red,  when  they  fell  the  Tree,  bears  a  good  price  with 
the  Tanner.  The  Wood  is  good  for  Fire,  and  ufeful 
for  building  Pallifado  Work,  &c. 

The  Ilex ,  or  great  fcarletOak,  thrives  well  in  Eng- ilex. 
i  land.  They  are  a  hardy  fort  of  Tree,  and  eafily 
!  rais’d  of  the  Acorn.  If  we  could  have  them  brought 
to  us  well  put  up  in  Earth  or  Sand,  they  might  be 
I  brought  any  where  from  Foreign  Parts.  The  Spani¬ 
ards,  Mr.  Evelyn  fays,  have  a  fort  they  call  Enzinay 
which  bears  Acorns,  of  which  they  have  profitable 
W oods  and  Plantations :  The  W ood  of  which,  when 
old,  is  finely  chambletted  as  if  it  were  painted ;  which 
Wood  is  ufeful  for  Stocks  of  Tools,  Mallet-heads, 
Chairs,  Axle-trees,  Wedges,  Beetles,  Pins  and  Palli- 
fadoes  for  Fortifications,  being  very  hard  and  dura¬ 
ble.  Of  the  Berries  of  the  firfi:  fort  is  extrafted  the 
Painters  Lac,  and  the  Confedtion  of  Alkermes.  Their 
Acorns  are  good  Food,  little  inferior  to  Cheflhuts: 
But  the  Kerne  Tree  doth  not  always  produce  the  Co- 
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cunt)  except  it  grow  near  the  Sea,  and  where  it  is 
very  hot,  and  therefore  they  frequently  cut  down 
the  old  Trees  that  they  may  put  forth  frefh  Branches, 
upon  which  they  find  them. 

Thuya,)'  or  Arbor  vita)  grows  of  Layers  or  Slips  to 
a  tall  ftraight  goodly  Tree,  hardy  in  all  Seafons.  The 
Wood  makes  incomparable  Boxes,  Bowls,  Cups,  and 
other  Curiofities  $  and  the  Leaf  makes  one  of  the  belt 
Oyntments  for  green  Wounds,  that  is,  clofing  of 
them  fuddenly. 

^  Box  deferves  our  Care  becaufe  of  the  excellency  of 
its  Wood,  and  in  that  it  will  profper  on  the  declivi¬ 
ty  of  cold,  dry,  barren  Chalky-hills,  where  nothing 
elfe  will  grow  $  of  which  there  are  two  forts,  the 
dwarf  Box,  and  a  taller  fort  that  grows  to  a  confide- 
rable  Heigh  th.  The  dwarf  Box  is  very  good  for 
Borders,  and  is  eafily  kept  in  order  with  one  clipping 
in  the  Year.  It  will  increale  of  Slips  fet  in  March , 
or  about  Bartholomew-tide ,  and  may  be  railed  of 
Layers  or  Suckers. 

It  is  of  ufefor  the  Turner,  Ingraver,  Carver,  Ma¬ 
thematical  Inftrument-maker,  Comb-maker,  £5 fc.  for 
which  they  give  great  Prices  by  Weight  as  well  as 
Meafure,  efpecially  the  Roots  ( as  even  of  our  neg- 
lefted  Thorn)  which  is  of  great  Value  for  Inlaying 
and  Cups. 

fc*  rew  •  Since  the  ufe  of  Bows  is  laid  afide,  the  Pro¬ 

pagation  of  this  Tree  hath  been  neglefted,  though  it 
will  grow  on  our  coldelt  and  barrenelt  Hills,  efpecial¬ 
ly  if  chalky,  where  it  may  be  of  ufe  to  propagate  it 
for  the  fame  ufes  as  Box,  for  molt  of  which  Purpofes 

it  is  as  good,  befides  which  it  makes  extraordinary 
Axle-trees. 

It  is  eafily  produced  of  the  Seeds,  which  muff  be 
wafhed  and  cleanfed  of  their  Mucilage,  and  then  bu¬ 
ried  in  Sand  made  a  little  moilt  any  time  in  Decern - 
beT)  and  lo  kept  in  IbmeVefiel  in  the  Houle  all  Win- 
tei,  and  in  feme  fhady  cool  place  abroad  in  Summer. 
Fhe  Spring  come  twelve  Months  after  you  have  put 
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them  in  Sand,  fow  them  on  a  Bed,  the  Grouud  not 
too  ffciff.  Some  bury  them  in  the  Ground  like  Haws. 
It  is  commonly  the  fecond  Winter  before  they  peep, 
and  then  they  rife  with  their  Caps  on  their  Heads. 
At  three  Years  old  tranfplant  them.  They  may  like- 
wife  be  raifed  by  Layers  or  Slips,  and  fo  planted  out 
for  Standards,  W alks  and  Hedges,  being  to  be  clip¬ 
ped  in  what  Form  and  Order  you  pleafe,  and  there¬ 
fore  are  much  valued  by  our  modern  Planters,  to  a- 
dorn  their  Walks  and  Grafs-plats. 

Jumper  is  of  three  forts,  whereof  one  is  much  tal¬ 
ler  than  the  other,  the  Wood  whereof  is  yellow,  and 
if  cut  in  March  is  fvveet  like  Cedar,  of  which  this  is 
accounted  a  fpurious  kind.  They  fhould  neither  be 
fhaded  much  nor  dropt  upon.  They  may  be  raifed 
of  Seeds,  which  will  peep  in  two  Months  after  fow- 
ing.  They  fhould  neither  be  watered  nor  dunged; 
and  being  managed  like  Cyprefs,  will  make  fine  Stan¬ 
dards  ;  efpecially  where  they  are  not  obnoxious  to 
eddy  cold  eafterly  Winds,  which  are  apt  to  difcolour 
them,  but  they  foon  recover  it  again.  To  make  it 
grow  tall,  prune  it  dole  to  the  Stem,  and  loofening 
the  Earth  about  the  Roots,  haffens  its  growth  much. 
It  may  be  dipt  for  Hedges.  It  loves  a  gravelly  Soil, 
and  is  raifed  moftly  of  Seed. 


Chap.  XXVIII.  The  Laurel. 


TH  E  Laurel  or  Cherry-bay  is  moil;  commonly 
ufed  only  for  Hedges,  but  being  planted  upright 
and  kept  for  Standards,  by  cutting  away  the  fide 
Branches,  fo  as  to  maintain  only  the  principal  Stem, 
it  will  rife  to  a  large  Tree,  and  carries  a  fine  fpread- 
ing  Head,  that  is  very  ornamental  and  fhady  for 
Walks  or  Groves,  and  may  this  way  be  of  much 
better  ufe  than  to  plant  them  in  Hedges,  as  moft  do, 
where  the  lower  Branches  growing  fticky  and  dry, 
by  reafon  of  their  frequent  and  unfeafonable  Cuttings 
(the  Genius  of  this  Tree  being  to  fpend  much  in 
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W ood )  caufes  them  never  to  fucceed  after  the  firft  fix 
or  feven  Years,  but  are  to  be  new  planted  again,  or 
abated  to  the  Roots  for  a  frefh  Shoot. 

They  are  raifed  of  the  Seeds  or  Berries  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  Facility,  or  propagated  by  Layers,  Slips 
and  Cuttings  fet  about  the  latter  end  of  Auguft ,  or 
earlier  at  St.  James's-tide  in  a  fhady  moift  place,  they 
delighting  moft  in  a  moift  cool  Soil. 
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Chap.  I.  Of  Coppices . 

S  for  Coppices  or  Under-wood,  I  have 
already  fhewed  how  each  particular  fort 
of  Tree  is  to  be  raifed  both  by  fowing 
and  planting,  and  for  the  railing  of 
Coppices,  great  care  ought  to  be  taken 
that  the  Wood  they  are  to  be  compofed  of,  be  fuch 
as  is  proper  for  the  Soil  you  raife  them  on,  and  that 
the  fort  of  Wood  is  proper  for  fuclr  Ufes  as  you 
defign  to  fell  your  Wood  for,  which  you  mull:  be 
regulated  in  by  the  vent  you  have,  as  whether  it  is 
for  Fire- wood ,  for  which  the  Oak,  Horn-beam, 
and  other  hard  Wood  is  beft^  or  for  Hoops,  Hop- 
poles,  &c.  for  which  the  Afh,  Chefihut,  Oak, 
Hazel,  &c.  is  the  moft  ufeful ,  as  I  have  already 
fhewed  >  and  according  to  the  Profit  of  your  Un¬ 
der-' wood,  regulate  the  thicknefs  of  your  Standards, 
which  as  they  are  thicker  or  thinner,  do  more  or 
lefs  Injury  to  your  Under-' wood.  You  are  likewife 
to  confider  at  what  Growth  you  can  fell  your 
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Under-wood  5  only  remember,  that  the  older  and 
taller  your  Under- wood  is,  the  better  it  is  for  Fire¬ 
wood,  and  the  better  it  is  for  what  Standards  you 
leave,  becaufe  they  will  be  the  taller  and  flraighter 
by  being  forced  up  by  the  Wood  that  grows  about 
them  3  though  a  deep  Soil,  as  I  obferved  before,  con¬ 
tributes  much  to  their  fpiring,  and  according  to  the 
time  of  your  felling,  it  is  neceflary  to  lay  out  your 
feveral  Falls,  that  fo  you  may  have  an  annual  Suc- 
ceffion  to  yield  a  yearly  Profit,  which  in  many  Places 
is  from  eight  Years  to  twenty  or  thirty :  But  though 
the  feldom  felling  of  Wood  yields  the  more  and  the 
better  Timber,  yet  the  frequent  cutting  of  Under¬ 
wood  makes  it  the  thicker,  and  gives  room  for  the 
Seedlings  to  come  up.  If  many  Timber  Trees  grow 
in  the  Coppice  which  are  to  be  cut  down,  fell  both 
them  and  the  Under-wood  together,  cutting  off  the 
Stubs  as  near  the  Ground  as  may  be,  and  the  Stubs 
of  the  Under-wood  afloap  and  frnooth,  and  not  a- 
bove  half  a  Foot  from  the  Ground,  and  {lockup  the 
Roots  of  the  Timber  Trees,  if  they  fend  forth  no 
Shoots,  (which  they  are  not  apt  to  do  if  fawn  down, 
which  is  the  belt  way  of  felling  of  Timber  Trees  ) 
to  make  way  for  Seedlings  and  young  Roots  to  fhoot  3 
but  where  you  defign  to  low  Seeds,  you  muft  prepare 
your  Ground  with  good  Tillage,  as  much  as  you  do 
for  the  lowing  of  Barley  3  and  about  February  low 
them,  and  if  theSoilbefhallow,  plow  your  Ground 
into  great  Ridges,  and  it  will  make  the  Soil  lie  the 
thicker  on  the  top  of  each  Ridge,  by  which  means 
j  the  Roots  will  have  the  more  depth  to  fearch  for 
Nourifhment,  and  the  Furrows  will  in  alittletime  be 
filled  up  by  Leaves,  which  when  rotten,  will  lead  the 
Roots  from  one  Ridge  to  another  3  and  if  you  fow 
them  on  the  lides  of  Hills  that  are  dry,  plow  your 
Ridges  crofs  the  defcent  of  the  Hills, ‘that  the  W  ater 
maybe  kept  on  the  Land  without  having  too  fudden 
a  defcent  3  and  if  your  Ground  be  very  wet,  obferve 
juft  the  contrary.  Some  fow  their  Seeds  with  a  Crop 
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of  Corn*  but  as  the  Seafon  for  the  fowing  of  Corn 
is  too  late  fen*  the  Seeds,  it  is  better  to  fow  them  by 
themfelves,  and  be  fure  to  keep  them  well  weeded 
the  firft  and  fecond  Years.  But  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  raife  Wood  on  very  barren  dry  Land,  fow  it  with 
what  Fruit  or  Seeds  you  defign  it  for,  and  with  them 
fow  Furz  or  fuch  Trumpery,  as  will  grow  on  the 
worft:  Land ,  and  it  will  become  a  fhelter  to  your 
Trees,  which  when  they  have  once  taken  Root,  will 
foon  out-grow  the  Furz,  and  kill  it  with  their  drop¬ 
ping.  For  the  railing  of  Coppices,  the  neareft  di- 
ffancefor  the  Plantations  ought  to  be  about  five  Foot 
for  the  Under- wood  *  but  as  to  what  number  and 
fcantlings  of  Timber,  you  are  to  leave  on  each  Acre, 
the  Statutes  dired,  and  it  is  an  ordinary  Coppice 
which  will  not  afford  three  or  four  Firfts,  that  is, 
Belts,  fourteen  Seconds,  twelve  Thirds,  and  eight 
Wavers,  &c.  according  to  which  Proportion  the  fizes 
of  young  Trees  in  Coppices  are  to  lucceed  one  ano¬ 
ther.  By  the  Statute  of  the  3fth  of  Henry  the  VIII. 
in  Coppice  or  Under-wood  felled  at  twenty-four 
Years  growth,  there  were  to  be  left  twelve  Stand- 
lings  or  Itore  Oaks  upon  each  Acre  *  and  in  defed 
of  io  many  Oaks,  the  fame  Number  of  Elms,  Alh,  Afp, 
or  Beech,  and  they  to  be  fuch  as  are  likely  Trees  for 
Timber  which  are  to  be  left,  and  fo  to  continue  with¬ 
out  felling,  till  they  are  ten  Inches  fquare  within  a 
Yard  of  the  Ground.  In  Coppices  above  this  growth 
when  felled  are  to  be  left  twelve  great  Oaks,  or  in 
defed  of  them,  other  Timber  Trees  as  above,  and  fo 
to  be  left  for  twenty  Years  longer,  and  to  be  enclofed 
foven  Years. 

However,  I  think  it  better  to  leave  a  much  greater 
number  of  Timber  Trees,  efpecially  where  Under¬ 
wood  is  cheap  *  and  as  to  the  felling,  begin  at  one 
fide,  that  the  Carts  may  enter  without  detriment  to 
what  you  leave  Handing*  where  your  Woods  are 
large,  it  is  bell  to  have  a  Cart- way  along  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  them,  by  which  means  you  may  fell  on  each 
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fide  where  you  will,  and  have  a  Cart- way  always  rea¬ 
dy  without  prejudice  to  the  reft  of  the  W ood.  The 
Under- wood  may  be  cut  from  the  beginning  of  Otto* 
ber  to  the  latter  end  of  February ,  but  February  is  the 
beft  Month  to  cut  Wood  in,  where  you  have  but  a, 
fmall  quantity  to  fell,  that  you  may  do  it  before  the 
Spring  comes  on  too  much:  Take  great  care  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  Carters  bruftiing  againft  the  young  Standards, 
and  let  all  your  Wood  be  carried  out  by  Midfummer, 
and  made  up  by  the  end  of  April  at  the  lateft>  for 
where  the  Rows  and  Brufti  lie  longer  unbound  or 
unmade  up,  you  fpoil  many  of  the  Shoots  and  Seed¬ 
lings.  If  the  Winter  before  you  fell,  you  inclofe  it 
well,  fo  as  to  keep  all  Cattle  out  of  it,  it  will  recom- 
penfe  your  Care  and  Trouble. 

By  the  Statute  Men  were  bound  to  inclofe  Coppice- 
wood  after  felling,  if  under  fourteen  Years  growth, 
for  four  Years  3  thofe  above  fourteen  Years  growth 
to  be  fix  Y ears  inclofed  3  and  for  W oods  in  Common, 
a  fourth  Part  to  be  flint  up,  and  at  felling  the  like 
Proportion  of  great  Trees  to  be  left,  and  feven  Years 
inclofed  3  this  was  inlarged  by  the  13th  of  Elizabeth, 
Your  elder  Under- wood  may  be  grazed  about  July , 
or  in  Winter  3  but  for  a  general  Rule,  newly  wean’d 
Calvgs  are  the  leaft  prejudicial  to  new  cut  Wood 
where  there  is  an  abundance  of  Grafs,  and  fome  fay 
Colts  of  a  Year  old,  but  then  they  muft  be  drove  out 
at  May  at  fartheft  3  but  if  nothing  at  all  be  fuffered 
to  come  in,  it  is  better,  every  Man’s  Experience  be¬ 
ing  able  to  diredt  him. 

If  your  Woods  happen  to  be  cropt  by  Cattle,  it  is 
beft  to  cut  them  up,  and  they  will  make  frefh  Shoots  3 
whereas  what  is  bit  by  the  Cattle,  will  elfe  ftunt  for 
feveral  Years  before  it  will  take  to  its  growth. 

If  your  W  oods  are  too  thin,  lay  down  Layers  of 
the  longeft  and  fmalleft  Shoots  you  can  find  of  fuch 
kinds  of  Wood  as  you  like  beft  to  have  your  Cop¬ 
pice  of,  or  that  is  neareft  to  the  bare  place  where 
you  wantafupply,  according  to  the  Methods  already 
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propofed  for  the  laying  of  Layers  of  Trees,  and  they 
will  fend  forth  abundance  of  Suckers,  and  thicken  and 
furnifh  a  Coppice  very  fpeedily. 

As  to  the  fize  of  Faggots  and  Wood-Hacks,  &c. 
it  differs  in  molt  Countries,  and  therefore  you  mud: 
in  all  thole  things  be  guided  by  the  CuHom  of  the 
Country  where  you  live,  the  Prices  of  which,  and 
the  Hacking  up  of  Wood,  Roots,  Humps  of  Timber 
Trees,  £5 ?c.  I  iliall  give  you  an  Account  of  hereafter, 
when  I  come  to  confider  the  Prices  of  the  Hufband- 
man’s  Labour  and  Charges.  I  fhall  at  prefent  only 
Note  one  thing,  and  that  is,  that  when  the  Work¬ 
men  have  bound  up  the  Faggots,  with  their  Bills 
they  trim  off  all  the  flraggling  final!  Branches  to 
make  the  Faggots  more  neat  and  tight,  which  Trim¬ 
mings  they  commonly  gather  up  and  put  into  the 
middle  of  the  next  Faggot,  where  it  is  of  little  Ad¬ 
vantage,  but  would  be  of  much  greater  Profit  to  the 
Land,  if  it  were  left  to  rot  in  the  Wood,  for  which 
it  is  as  good  as  Dung,  and  would  much  advance  the 
growth  of  your  Trees,  as  I  have  known  by  Experi¬ 
ence  >  for  though  the  Leaves  falling  and  rotting  in 
Woods  do  much  improve  them,  yet  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  Advantage  that  they  receive  from 
rotten  Wood,  which  will  turn  any  Soil  whatfoevdr 
into  a'  rich  black  Garden  Mould,  as  may  be  found 
by  Experience  by  any  that  will  make  Obfervation  of 
it  where  Wood- Hacks  have  Hood  3  and  though  thofe 
Sticks  are  but  fmall,  and  cannot  do  much  the  firH 
time,  yet  a  conflant  Repetition  of  it  every  Fall  is  a 
much  greater  Improvement  of  W ood  than  can  eafily 
be  believed. 

The  beH  time  to  fell  Timber  is  in  January  or 
February ,  becaufe  the  Sap  is  then  all  down  in  the 
Root,  but  the  Oak  they  commonly  fell  about  April 
or  May,  when  the  Bark  will  run,  which  they  are 
obliged  to  do  by  the  Statute,  becaufeof  the  Bark  for 
the  Tanner,  which  is  a  very  great  prejudice  to  the 
Timber:  But  the  Opinion  and  Practice  of  Men  have 
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been  very  different  concerning  the  beft  time  to  fell 
Timber.  Vitruvius  is  foran  Autumnal  Fall*,  Cato 
was  of  Opinion,  that  Trees  fhould  not  be  fell’d  till 
their  Fruit  was  ripe,  and  tho’  T imber  unbark’d  be  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  Worm,  yet  we  find  the  wild  Oak  and 
many  other  forts  of  Trees  fell’d  late  (when  the  Sap  be¬ 
gins  to  be  proud)  to  be  very  fubjedt  to  the  Worm  too; 
whereas  being  cut  about  Mid-winter,  it  neither  calls 
Rifts  nor  Winds,  becaufe  the  cold  of  the  Winter 
both  dries  and  confolidates  it. 

Some  Authors  advife  in  felling  of  Timber  to  cut  it 
but  into  the  Pith,  and  fo  let  it  Hand  till  it  be  dry,  be¬ 
caufe,  fay  they,  by  drops  there  will  pafs  away  that 
moiflure  which  would  caufe  Putrefadlion 3  others  ad¬ 
vife,  to  bore  a  hole  in  it  with  an  Augre  for  the  fame 
Purpofe,  but  I  fuppofe  a  nipping  Fro  ft  will  effedl  the 
fame,  by  caufing  the  moiflure  to  defend  into  the 
Root,  not  that  I  would  have  them  fell’d  in  frofty 
Weather,  but  not  fell’d  till  a  hard  Froft  hath  been 
upon  them.  In  Staff  or djhire^  they  bark  their  Timber 
Trees  in  Aprils  when  the  Sap  will  run;  and  the 
next  Winter  about  December  or  January y  they  fell 
them.  This  they  fay  makes  the  Timber  firm  and  good, 
and  not  fubjedl  to  the  Worms. 

When  the  Stubs  of  your  Under-wood  are  great, 
flock  them  up,  this  is  a  good  piece  of  Hufbandry,  be¬ 
caufe  it  makes  way  for  Seedlings  and  young  Roots  that 
are  thriving,  whereas  when  the  Stumps  are  old  and 
large,  they  are  apt  to  let  in  the  Water  and  be  unthrif¬ 
ty  3  the  time  of  doing  which  is  in  the  Winter  Seafon. 

When  you  fell  your  Woods,  leave  young  Trees 
enough,  you  may  take  down  the  word  at  the  next 
Fall,  efpecially  if  any  grow  near  a  great  Tree,  that 
you  think  maybe  fit  to  fell  the  next  Seafon,  to  fupply 
its  place,  becaufe  feveral  may  be  fpoil’d  by  its  fall. 

When  Trees  are  at  their  full  growth,  there  are  fe¬ 
veral  figns  of  their  decay,  as  the  withering  or  dying 
of  any  of  the  top  Branches 3  or  if  they  take  any  W ater 
in  at  any  Knot  3  or  are  any  ways  hollow  or  difcolour’d 3 
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if  they  make  butfmall  Shoots  5  if  Wood-peckers  make 
any  holes  in  them  *  alfo  a  very  fpreading  Tree  in  a 
Wood,  is  many  times  very  prejudicial,  becaufe  of 
the  young  Trees  it  drops  upon, according  to  the  Direc¬ 
tions  of  the  Poet. 

T 1  fell  thofe  Trees  can  be  no  lofs  at  all , 

TV hofe  Age  and  Sicknefs  would  your  Ax  foreftall  \ 

A  youthful  Succeffor  with  much  better  Grace , 

And  Plenty  will  f apply  the  vacant  Place . 

Laftly  note,  That  if  you  fell  your  Wood  by  the 
Acre,  you  muff  take  great  care  before- hand  to  mark 
out  what  Standards  fhall  be  left,  or  elfe  the  W ood- 
Buyers  will  be  very  apt  to  deceive  you  >  and  obferve 
that  all  Wood-Lands  are  meafured  by  the  eighteen 
Foot  Pole. 


Chap.  II.  Of  Transplanting  of  Trees . 

TH  E  fmalleft  Trees,  and  thofe  that  have  been 
tranfplanted  in  Nurferies,  (Ac.  are  the  beft  to 
remove,  as  I  have  already  obferv’d  >  but  as  the  re¬ 
moving  of  Trees  is  commonly  upon  the  account  of  the 
making  of  Walks,  Avenues,  Groves,  or  to  fill  up 
Hedge-rows  where  Cattle  come,  it’s  neceflary  that 
they  ihould  be  of  a  fize  fo  big,  as  with  fome  fhelter 
they  may  be  out  of  danger  of  being  fpoiled  by  Cattle  > 
for  which  purpofe,  I  reckon  Trees  that  are  of  about 
five  or  fix  Inches  in  Circumference,  and  fix  Foot  and 
a  half  or  feven  Foot  high,  to  be  the  beft,  and  the  beft 
fize  both  upon  account  of  the  Trees  and  of  the  Cat¬ 
tles  reaching  to  crop  them.  In  Cafes  of  neceftity, 
Trees  of  very  great  Stature  have,  according  to  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Evelyn ,  been  removed  upon  par¬ 
ticular  Gccafions  >  the  way  of  doing  of  which,  tho’  it 
is  too  troublefome  for  ordinary  planting,  yet  as  it 
may  be  of  ufe  upon  fome  Oocafions,  I  fhall  propofe 
it  according  to  the  Method  he  has  laid  down,  which 
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To  chufe  a  Tree  as  big  as  your  Thigh,  remove  the 
Earth  from  about  it,  cut  thro’  all  the  fide  Roots  till 
you  can  with  a  competent  ftrength  enforce  him  down 
on  one  fide,  fo  as  to  come  with  your  Ax  at  the  Tap¬ 
root,  which  cut  off,  and  re-drefilng  your  Tree,  let  it 
Hand  cover’d  with  the  Mould  you  loofened  from  it, 
till  the  next  Year  or  longer,  if  you  think  fit  5  take  it 
up  at  a  fit  Seafon,  and  it  will  have  drawn  new  tender 
Roots  fit  for  Tranfplantation. 

Or  elfe  a  little  before  the  hardefl:  Frofl:  furprize 
you,  you  may  make  a  Trench  about  the  Trees  at  fuch 
diffance  from  the  Stem,  as  you  judge  fufficient  for  the 
Root,  which  dig  of  a  competent  depth  fo  as  almofl:  to 
undermine  it  by  placing  of  Blocks  and  Quarters  of 
W ood  to  fuftain  the  Earth  >  this  done,  cafl:  in  as  much 
Water  as  may  fill  the  Trench,  or  at  lead:  fufficiently 
wet  it,  unlefs  the  Ground  were  very  wet  before  *  let 
it  Hand  till  fome  very  hard  Frofl:  doth  firmly  bind  the 
l  Earth  to  the  Roots,  and  then  convey  it  to  the  Pit 
,  prepared  for  its  new  Station,  which  you  may  prelerve 
from  freezing  by  laying  liore  of  warm  Litter  in  it, 
and  fo  clofe  the  Mould  the  better  to  the  draggling 
Fibies,  placing  what  Earth  you  take  out  about  your 
.  Gueffc  to  prelerve  it:  But  in  cafe  the  Mould  about  it 
|  fo  ponderous  as  not  to  be  removed  by  any  ordinary 
1  force,  you  may  then  raife  it  with  a  Crane  or  Gin, 
and  by  this  means  you  may  tranfplant  Trees  of  a  large 
Stature  to  fupply  any  defeft,  or  for  the  removal  of  a 
Curiofity :  1  he  belt  fort  of  T rees  to  remove  large 
is  the  E/m,  efpeciallyif  to  be  plac’d  in  a  moifl:  place. 

The  belt  time  for  the  removing  of  all  Trees,  ex¬ 
cept  Winter  Greens,  of  which  1 1  have  particularly 
treated,  is  either  in  October  or  February ,  as  I  faid  be- 
foie  .  But  if  the  Soil  be  moift,  ’tis  better  to  plant  in 
March,  that  fo  the  Trees  may  not  Hand  fobbing  all 
the  Winter  to  chill  their  Roots.  Though  I  have  fe- 
veral  times  for  a  Curiofity  removed  fome  fort  of 
Trees  at  Midfummer ,  that  have  profper’d  very  well, 
which  I  did  after  this  manner  \  I  made  a  hole  large 
I  F  3  enough 
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enough  to  contain  the  Roots  of  the  T ree  I  defigned  to 
remove,  into  which  I  pour’d  W ater,  and  in  that  Wa¬ 
ter  I  put  the  Earth  I  took  out  of  the  hole,  fo  as  to 
make  it  a  meer  loft  Sludge  or  Mud,  and  having  taken 
up  my  Tree  with  as  many  Roots  as  I  could,  and  a- 
bated  the  Head  with  the  fame  Caution,  I  plung’d  the 
Root  into  the  Mild  in  the  hole,  where  I  let  the  Tree 
{land  without  taking  any  farther  care  of  it,  except 
daily  watering  for  about  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks : 
And  fuch  Trees  have  grown  as  well  as  thofe  planted 
in  Winter,  but  then  they  were  fmall  Trees.  But  as 
for  the  common  Rules  of  Planting  3  _ 

i .  Obferve  to  fet  your  Trees  deeper  in  light  Ground 
than  in  ftrong,  but  {hallowed:  in  Clay  5  fix  Inches  is 
fufficient  for  the  dried:,  and  two  or  three  for  the 
moift,  provided  you  eftablifh  them  from  the  Winds, 
and  {hade  them  from  the  heat  of  the  Sun  3  the  beft 
way  of  doing  which  is  by  Stakes,  and  round  the  Stem 
of  the  Tree  to  raife  a  fmall  Hill  about  two  Foot  thick, 
and  four  or  five  Foot  in  Diameter,  which  cover  with 
Stones,  Tiles,  or  mungy  Straw,  to  keep  it  moift,  and 
to  prevent  the  Weeds  growing,  taking  care  after  a 
competent  time  to  remove  them,  elfe  the  Vermin, 
Snails  and  Infe&s  which  they  produce  and  {belter,  will 
gnaw  and  injure  the  Bark,  and  be  fure  not  to  plant 
any  Trees  deeper  than  they  grow,  before  they  were 
removed.  Abate  about  half  a  Foot  of  the  heigh  th  of 
the  Hill,  every  Year,  till  they  become  level  with  the 
reft  of  the  Earth  round  the  Tree,  and  carefully  pull 
up  what  Weeds  grow  about  them,  becaufe  they  draw 
away  the  Heart  of  the  Soil  which  fhould  give  Nou- 
rifhment  to  the  Tree. 

2.  W  here  you  dig  your  Holes  for  Trees,  if  it  is  in 
a  Gravel  Soil  or  Sand,  mix  Clay,  or,  which  is  bet¬ 
ter,  Earth,  Loam  or  Mud  with  the  Earth  you  fill  into 
the  Holes  again  3  and  if  it  isaftiffClay,  trench  it  with 
Straw,  Thatch,  Litter,  W ood- Stack-Earth,  &c.  but 
let  not  the  Roots  touch  any  of  thefe  Mixtures,  nor 
yet  any  Dung  or  Turf,  but  lay  your  Dung  rather 
J  -  round 
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round  upon  the  Surface  of  the  Earth,  and  dig  it  in  a 
little,  covering  it  with  Mould  to  keep  the  Sun  from 
drying  of  it.  When  you  dig  down  your  Hills,  or  dig 
about  the  Roots  of  your  Trees,  (which  you  fhould 
mind  carefully  to  do  once  a  Year,  the  Advantage  of 
which  I  will  prove  to  you  afterwards)  and  where-ever 
you  plant  Trees,  make  your  Earth  as  line  as  you  can. 

A  For  Trees,  or  moil  forts  of  Plants,  the  ftrong 
blew,  white  or  red  Clay,  are  fome  of  the  worft  Soils  j 
but  it  any  of  thefe  Lands  have  fome  Stones  naturally  in 
them,  or  the  nearer  they  are  to  a  Loam,  by  any  mix¬ 
ture  of  Sand,  they  are  much  the  better  5  fo  like  wife 
is  gravelly  or  fandy  Grounds,  the  nearer  they  are  to  a 
Loam,  by  a  mixture  of  Clay  5  for  a  Loam  or  light 
brick  Earth,  compos’d  of  a  due  mixture  of  Clay  and 
Sand,  I  reckon  to  be  the  belt  Land  for  Trees. 

4.  Plant  in  a  warm  moift  Seafon,  the  Air  being 
tranquil  and  ferene,  the  Wind  wefterly,  but  never 
when  it  freezes,  rains,  or  is  mifty,  for  it  moulds  and 
infe&s  the  Roots  5  and  if  you  Water  any  Trees  you 
have  new  planted  *  it  will  fettle  the  Earth  the  better 
to  the  Roots,  and  keep  them  moift  5  only  obferve, 
not  to  tranfplant  if  you  can  help  it,  any  Trees  after 
Michaelmas ,  till  you  have  had  fome  Rain  to  moiften 
the  Ground  >  becaufe  the  Trees  will  rife  with  lefs  La¬ 
bour,  and  be  better  rooted,  the  Roots  being  apt  to 
break  when  the  Ground  is  dry.  Large  Trees  may 
fooner  be  removed  in  O6loher  than  fmaller  ones. 

f.  Trees  that  have  not  been  tranfplanted,  or  others 
that  have,  if  their  Roots  go  deep,  you  muft  have 
them  abated,  or  elfe  you  will  be  neceffitated  to  place 
them  too  deep  j  only  "the  fmall  ftbrous  Roots  muft  be 
fpar’d  as  much  as  you  can,  for  they  are  what  affords 
the  chief  Nourifhment  to  the  Trees,  and  take  them 
up  with  as  much  Earth  as  you  can,  letting  the  Holes, 
into  which  you  tranfplant  them,  be  left  open  for  the 
Rain,  Froft  and  Sun  to  mellow  the  Earth  fometime 
before  you  plant  them-  -'--L; 
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6.  If  you  take  up  a  Tree,  mind  how  the  Roots 
grow,  and  difpofe  of  them  in  the  fame  order  where 
you  new  place  them,  fpreadingof  the  Roots  carefully, 
obferving  to  place  the  Tree  to  the  fame  Afpe£t  that 
it  grew  before. 

7.  In  the  Spring  rub  off  the  fide  Buds  to  check  the 
exuberancy  of  the  Sap  in  the  Branches,  and  to  caufe 
it  to  run  up  to  the  Head. 

8.  Tranfplant  no  more  Trees  than  you  can  fence 
well  from  Cattle,  efpecially  from  Sheep,  the  Greafe 
of  whofe  Wool  is  very  prejudicial  to  Trees,  where 
they  can  only  come  at  them  to  rub  them.  All  young 
Trees  fhould  likewife  be  defended  from  the  Wind  and 
the  Sun  5  efpecially  thofe  of  a  tender  fort  from  the 
North  and  Eaft^  till  the  Roots  are  fixed,  and  that  you 
find  them  begin  to  fhoot  ;  the  not  exa£tly  obferving 
of  which  Point  is  the  caufe  of  the  perifhingof  moil: 
of  our  Plantations  in  Summer  -9  and  in  Winter  there 
is  more  danger  to  be  feared  from  wet  and  cold,  in 
Conjun&ion  one  with  another,  than  the  fevereftFroft 
alone. 

9.  Wood  well  planted  will  grow  in  moorifh,  boggy, 
heathy  and  the  ftonieft  Ground  5  only  the  white  and 
blew  Clay  is  the  word  for  Wood,  as  I  faid  before; 
and  what  large  Timber  you  find  in  either  of  them  (the 
Oak  only  excepted)  is  of  a  very  great  Age. 

ro.  If  the  Seafon  require  it,  all  new  Plantations 
are  to  be  well  watered  in  Aprils  at  their  firfi:  budding, 
efpecially  the  firfi:  Y ear  of  their  planting,  upon  which 
depends  much  of  their  future  growth,  and  what  W a- 
ter  you  pour  on  them  let  it  be  in  a  Circle,  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  Roots,  which  fhould  continually  be 
bar’d  of  Grafs  and  W  eeds ;  and  if  the  W  ater  be  rich, 
or  impregnated  with  any  Manure,  the  Shoots  will 
foon  difcover  it,  for  the  Liquor  being  percolated  or 
ftrain’d  thro’  the  Earth,  will  carry  the  nitrous  virtue 
of  the  Soil  with  it ;  By  no  means  water  at  the  Stem, 
becaufe  it  wafhes  the  Mould  from  the  Roots,  and  lets 
the  Water  come  too  crude  to  them,  which  often  en- 

;  *  U-  ri  "  dangers 
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dangers  their  rotting.  If  you  fear  dry  Weather,  do 
not  defer  too  long  before  you  water  your  Trees  or 
Seeds,  but  water  while  your  Ground  isyetmoiftthat 
it  may  keep  fo. 

ii.  Young  Trees  will  be  ftrangled  with  Corn, 
Oats ,  Peas ,  Hemp  or  any  rank  growing  Corn  or 
Weeds,  if  a  competent  Circle  and  Diftance  be  not 
left  (as  of  near  a  Yard  or  fo)  from  the  Stem. 

i  z.  Cut  no  Trees  that  have  any  large  Pith  in  them, 
efpecially  being  young  and  tender,  when  either  Heat 
or  Cold  are  in  their  extreams ;  nor  in  wet  or  fnowy 
Weather,  tho’  the  difcharging  Trees  of  unthrifty 
broken  Wind-ihaken  Boughs  is  a  very  great  advantage 
to  them  when  done  in  a  good  Seafon.  Ever-greensy 
efpecially  fuch  as  are  tender,  prune  not  juft  after 
planting,  but  when  you  find  by  fome  fmall  frefh  Shoot 
they  have  taken  Root. 

13.  If  you  plant  Fruit-trees,  reduce  them  to  a 
Head  as  foon  as  you  can.  As  for  Timber-Trees,  it  is 
beft  not  to  head  them  at  all,  but  to  fhred  them  up  to 
one  Angle  Bough,  if  the  Soil  be  good  that  you  plant 
them  in  *  but  if  bad,  the  Sap  will  hardly  run  fo  high  j 
and  therefore  in  fuch  Cafe  it  is  better  to  head  them  ; 
and  when  they  are  fhot  out,  reduce  the  head  to  one 
Tingle  Branch ;  for  which  purpofe,  leave  one  of  the 
moft  upright  and  thriving  Boughs ;  and  if  your  Top 
die,  or  your  Tree  meet  with  any  prejudice  from  Cat¬ 
tle,  fo  as  to  occafion  its  breaking  out  of  the  Sides, 
which  impedes  both  its  Growth  ana  Spring,  prune  oft 
fome  of  the  Shoots,  and  quicken  a  leading  Shoot  with 
your  Knife  at  fome  diftance  beneath  its  Infirmity } 
but  if  it  be  in  a  very  unlikely  Condition  at  Spring, 
cut  off  all  clofe  to  the  Ground,  and  hope  for  a  new 
Shoot,  which  nurfe  up  by  cutting  away  all  fuperfluous 
Branches.  If  you  would  not  have  a  Tree  put  forth 
fide-Branches,  prune  them  up  in  February.,  and  what¬ 
soever  fide-Branches  it  puts  out  after,  cutoff  atMid- 
fummer ,  when  the  Sap  is  in  them,  and  they  will  hard¬ 
ly  ever  fprout  again  5  tho’  you  muftbe  cautious  not  to 

caufe 
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caufe  your  Tree  to  have  too  great  a  Head  for  the  Bo¬ 
dy  5  efpecially  if  it  is  of  a  tender  Wood,  left  the  Wind 
break  it ;  the  way  to  prevent  which,  is  lopping  or 
thinning  of  the  Head,  or  letting  of  the  more  iide- 
Boughs  grow  out  of  it  to  check  the  Sap  from  run¬ 
ning  all  into  the  top  Branches. 

14.  Wallnut ,  AJh  and  Pithy  Trees  you  muft  by  no 
means  head  when  you  tranfplant  'them ;  efpecially  the 
Wallnut ;  and  if  you  have  occafion  to  lop  off  any  of 
the  Boughs,  do  it  where  they  may  be  the  leaft  expos’d 
to  the  wet,  which  I  reckon  the  fide-Boughs  to  be; 
and  late  in  the  Spring,  as  about  the  latter  end  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  or  beginning  of  March ,  that  the  Bark  may 
the  fooner  heal  the  Wound. 

if.  Trees  will  grow  well  upon  almoft  any  Soil, 
that  is  full  of  Fern ;  becaufe  it  lhades  the  Roots  and 
keeps  them  Cool ,  even  upon  the  hotteft  burning 
Gravel. 

>d.  If  you  plant  on  a  lhallow  or  a  very  moiftSoil, 
plow  it  into  large  high  Ridges,  and  plant  your  Trees 
on  the  middle  of  the  Ridges. 

Toprelerve  Trees  from  Winds  and  Cattle  that  are 
expos’d  to  them,  empale  them  with  three  or  four 
quarter  Stakes  of  a  competent  heighth,  fet  triangular 
or  quadrangular,  and  fallen  them  by  one  another 
with  lhort  pieces  above  and  beneath,  in  which  a  few 
Brambles  may  be  ftuck;  except  you  will  be  at  the 
charge  of  Pales,  which  will  fecure  them  without  that 
fretting  whichTrees  are  otherways  liable  to  that  are 
only  Angle  flak’d  and  bulh’dj  but  where  Cattle  don’t 
come,  a  good  piece  of  Rope  ty’d  about  the  Neck  of 
the  Tree  upon  a  wifp  of  Straw  to  preferve  them  from 
galling,  and  the  other  end  lightly  llrain’d  to  a  Hook 
or  Peg  in  the  Ground,  will  fufficiently  ftabliih  the 
Tree  again!!  theWeftern  Stalls,  the  Winds  of  other 
Quarters  feldom  doing  them  much  mifchief.  If  the 
Cords  are  well  pitch’d  they  will  kit  many  Years. 

;•  Chap. 
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Chap.  III.  Of  T hinting  of  Avenues,  Walks,  &e. 

MOST'  Walks  fliould  be  made  to  lead  to  the 
‘-Front,  of  an  Houfe,  Garden-gate,  Jdigh-way- 
gate,  or  Wood,  or  to  terminate  in  a Prolpedt ;  inall 
which  cafes  molt  People  are  apt  to  plant  their  Walks 
too  narrow,  fo  as  not  to  give  a  fairProfpedtof  what 
they  are  defign’d  for  •,  as  fuppofe  them  planted  for  an 
Avenue  to  an  Houfe,  whatever  the  length  of  the 
Walk  is,  it  ought  to  be  as  wide  as  the  whole  breadth 
of  the  Front  5  and  if  it  be  long,  the  wider  it  is  the 
better :  And  for  Walks  to  Woods,  Profpedts,  Ac. 
they  ought  to  be  at  leaf!  fixty  Foot  in  breadth  $  and 
becaufe  luch  Walks  are  a  long  time  before  they  aie 
fhady,  I  would  propofe  to  plant  a  narrower  Row  on 
each  fide ,  rather  than  lofe  the  llatehnefs  that  the 
main  Walk  will  afford  by  being  broad,  especially 
where  any  thing  of  a  Proipcct  is  to  be  gam  d  and 
if  the  Trees  are  any  thing  of  afpreading  kind,  I  would 
not  have  them  planted  nearer  together  than  thirty 
five  or  forty  Foot  in  the  Row ;  and  the  famediftance 
is  to  be  obferv’d  if  they  are  planted  for  a  regular 
Grove. 


Chap.  IV.  Of  the  ^Planting  of  Trees  in  Hedges  '. 

THE  beftway  of  raifing  Trees  in  Hedges,  is  to 
plant  them  with  the  Quick,  if  you  can  preferve 
them  well  from  Cattle but  w here  Hedges  ai  e  planted 
already,  and  Trees  are  wanting,  I  fhould  propofe  to 
plant  them  after  this  manner,  as  doing  leaf!  damage 
to  the  Hedge,  and  as  affording  the  belt  Sheltei,  and 

giving  room  for  the  greateft  number  of  Trees  to  be 
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planted ,  Let  a  a  be  the  Bank  that  the  Hedge  {lands 
on,  and  b  b  the  Ditch,  and  let  all  the  Trees  be  planted 


not  on  the  Bank  where  the  Hedge  (lands,  as  the  com¬ 
mon  way  is,  but  at  the  bottom  of  the  Bank,  about  a 
Yard  from  the  Hedge  >  which  will  prevent  their  drop¬ 
ping  on  it,  as  at  o  o  o  o  o :  And  over-againfl  them,  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  Ditch,  about  a  Yard  from  it, 
not  in  a  dire£t  Line,  but  in  the  Intervals,  let  another 
Row  be  planted,  as  at  c  cc  c  •>  and  if  each  other  of  thefe 
Trees  be  a  fpiringTree,  and  the  odd  one  between,  a 
Fruit-tree  to  fpread,  they  may  be  planted  the  nearer 
together,  and  will  afford  the  better  Shelter. 


Chap.  V.  Of  the  Infirmities  of  Trees . 

THere  are  feveral  Difeafes  and  Cafualties  that 
fp  oil  Trees,  and  affe£t  the  feveral  parts  of  them, 
that  are  carefully  to  be  look’d  after. 

i.  Weeds,  fuch  being  diligently  to  be  pluck’d  up 
by  hand  after  Rain  as  can  be  fo  eradicated  >  efpecially 
while  the  Trees  are  young,  and  notable  to  over-drop 
them*  but  for  the  flronger  Weeds,  they  mud  be  ex¬ 
tirpated  with  the  Howe,  Spade,  or  other  Inllruments, 
being  very  prejudicial  to  the  Trees  in  robbing  them 

of  their  Nourilhment,  and  in  choaking  fuch  as  are 
young. 

2.  Suckers  fhould  be  cut  off  clofe  to  the  place  they 
put  out  from,  opening  the  Earth  that  you  may  come 
well  at  them  $  .and  if  you  find  them  rooted,  you  may  fet 
them  again:  But  they  fay,  Trees  grafted  upon  them 
are  more  apt  to  produce  Suckers  than  other  Trees. 

•  u  ^?ver“n}UCh  Wet  often  prejudices  Trees,  efpe- 
ciahy  fuch  kinds  as  require  drier  Ground,  which  is  to 

be 
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be  help’d  by  Drains  *,  and  if  a  Drip  fret  the  Body  of 
a  T ree  by  the  Head  ( which  will  certainly  decay  it)  cut 
firft  the  Place  fmooth,  and  apply  to  it,  ib  as  to  cover 
I  the  Wound,  fome  Loam  or  Clay  mixed  with  Horfe- 
dung,  which  keep  to  it  till  a  new  Bark  fucceed,  or 
;  take  refined  Tallow,  which  mix  with  a  little  Loam 
and  Horfe-dung  newly  made,  and  apply  j  only  note, 
that  Wounds  made  in  a  Tree  in  Winter,  are  much 
harder  to  cure  than  thofe  made  in  Summer. 

4.  If  a  Tree  is  Bark-bound,  flit  through  the  Bark 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  in  February  or  March , 
which  will  do  molt  Trees  good,  but  no  harm  to  any  ; 
and  if  the  gaping  be  much,  fill  the  Rift  with  Cow- 
dung  :  Alfo  the  cutting  off  of  fome  Branches  is  profi¬ 
table,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  any  ways  blafted  or  Light¬ 
ning-  (truck  \  and  fo  is  digging  about  the  Tree,  it  be¬ 
ing  many  times  occafion’d  from  the  baking  of  the 
Earth  about  the  Stem. 

7.  The  Fere  do ,  Coffin  and  other  Worms  lying  be¬ 
tween  the  Body  and  the  Bark,  poifon  the  paffage  of 
the  Sap,  to  the  great  prejudice  of  the  Trees  -y  but  the 
Holes  where  they  lie  being  found  out,  open  them, 
and  make  a  fmall  flit  from  the  bottom  of  them  to  let 
1  any  moifture  that  may  fall  in  them,  run  out,  and  do 
the  Place  over  with  Loam. 

6.  Trees,  efpecially  Fruit-bearers,  are  often  in¬ 
ferred  with  theMeafles  by  being  burn’d  andfcorched 
with  the  Sun  in  great  Droughts.  To  this  commonly 
fucceeds  Lowfinds,  which  is  cur’d  by  boring  a  hole 
into  the  principal  Root,  and  pouring  in  a  quantity  of 
Brandy,  flopping  the  Orifice  up  with  a  Pin  of  the  fame 
Wood. 

7.  Excorticated  and  Bark-bar’d  Trees  may  be  pre- 

ferv’d  by  nourifhing  up  a  Shoot  from  the  Foot  or 
below  the  ftripp’d  place,  cutting  the  Body  of  the  T  ree 
Hoping  off  a  little  above  the  Shoot,  and  it  will  quickly 
heal  and  be  cover’d  with  Bark  like  a  T ree  new  grafted  $ 
and  if  you  cover  the  top  with  Clay  and  Horfe-dung  in 
the  fame  manner  as  you  do  a  Graft,  it  will  help  to 
heal  the  fponer,  8.  Deer, 
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8.  Deer,  Conies,  and  Hares,  by  barking  of  Trees, 
often  do  them  very  great  Mifchief,  and  many  times 
deftroy  them  quite.  To  preferve  them  from  Deer, 
fence  them  with  Pales  y  but  to  preferve  them  from 
Conies  and  Hares,  Mr.  Evelyn  propofes  the  anoint¬ 
ing  of  them  with  S tercus  hnmanum  temper’d  with  a 
little  Water  or  Urine,  and  lightly  brufh’dony  this  to 
be  renewed  after  every  Rain,  or  to  fprinkle  Tanners 
Liquor  on  them,  which  they  ufe  for  dreffing  their 
Hides  y  alfo  tie  Thumb-bands  of  Hay  or  Straw  round 
them  as  far  as  they  can  reach.  I  have  not  experi¬ 
enced  any  of  thefe  ways  5  but  Tar  and  Lime,  which 
I  have  known  fome  ufe,  will  bind  the  Bark,  and  make 
it  fo  hard  that  the  Tree  will  not  thrive. 

p.  Mofs  is  to  be  rubbed  and  fcraped  off  with  fome 
fit  Inftrument  of  Wood  which  may  not  hurt  the  Bark 
of  the  Tree,  or  with  a  piece  of  Hair-cloth,  after  a 
rid.  Book  foaking  Rain.  But  the  mo  ft  certain  way  to  cure  it 
14.  ch.  8. is  by  taking  away  theCaufey  which  is,  to  drain  the 
Land  well  from  all  fuperfluous  Water,  and  to  pre¬ 
vent  it  in  the  firft  planting  of  your  Trees  by  not 
fetting  them  too  deep.  But  Mofs  growing  on  Trees 
is  of  feveral  forts,  cold  and  moift  Ground  produces 
a  long  fhaggy,  moift  and  dry  Ground  a  fhort  thick 
Mofs.  If  the  Mofs  is  much  and  long,  fo  as  to  fmo- 
ther  the  Branches,  it  may  in  fuch  Cafe  do  well  to 
prune  off  the  greateft  part  of  the  Branches,  and  to 
Mofs  the  reft,  or  to  take  off  all  the  Head^  and  the 
Tree  will  fhoot,  and  as  it  were  become  young  again, 
and  if  your  Plantation  is  too  thick,  which  will  in 
cold  Ground  occafion  Mofs,  you  muft  mend  the  fault 
by  thinning  of  them,  but  if  it  proceed  from  the  dry- 
?iefs  of  the  Ground  open  it,  and  lay  Mud  on  it, 
•Which  will  both  cool  it,  and  alfo  prevent  the  falling 
<>f  the  Fruit,  and  of  its  being  Worm-eaten,  which 
is  what  is  incident  to  dry  Grounds. 

10.  Ivy,  Briony,  Honey-fucldes,  and  other  Clim¬ 
bers,  muft  be  dug  up,  left  they  fpoil  your  Trees  by 
pinching  and  making  them  crooked, 
i  11*  Wind- 
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1 1 .  Wind-fhock  is  a  Bruife  and  Shiver  throughout 
the  Tree,  but  not  always  vifible,  twilling  the  Warp 
from  fmooth-renting ,  being  occalioned  by  High- 
winds,  and  perhaps  by  iubtil  Lightnings,  thofe  Trees 
being  moll  in  danger  of  it,  whofe  Boughs  grow  more 
out  on  the  one  lide  than  the  other.  The  bell  prevention 
is  Shelter,  choice  of.  place  for  the  Plantation,  and 
frequent  fhredding  up  while  young. 

But  as  the  Winds  often  Ipoil  Trees  by  twilling 
them,  they  many  times  do  them  as  much  Mifchief  in 
prollrating  of  them  >  which,  though  it  cannot  pro¬ 
perly  be  called  an  Infirmity  of  the  Tree,  yet  the 
Winds  are  many  times  a  principal  Caufc  of  rendring 
them  infirm,  for  which  there  is  no  better  Remedy 
than  what  is  already  propofed :  But  in  cafe  any  Trees 
fhould  chance  to  be  bio wn  down  which  you  defire  to 
preferve  or  redrefs,  be  not  over-hally  to  remove  them, 
but  cut  off  their  Heads,  and  let  them  lie,  and  many 
times  the  weight  of  the  Roots  will  bring  them  up  5 
but  if  not,  take  fome  of  the  loofe  Earth  out  of  the 
Hole  that  the  Tree  hath  made,  and  cut  off  fome  of 
the  ftraggling  Roots  that  hinder  it  from  falling  back, 
and  you  may  eafily  redrefs  them. 

12.  Cankers  are  caufed  by  fome  llroke  or  galling, 
or  by  hot  burning  llony  Land.  They  mull  be  cut 
out  to  the  quick,  and  the  Scars  emplallred  with  Tar 
mingled  with  Oil,  and  over  that  Loam  thin  fpread  * 
or  elfe  with  Clay  and  Horfe-dung ,  but  bell  with 
Hogs-dung  alone  bound  to  it  with  a  Rag,  or  by  lay¬ 
ing  Allies,  Nettles,  or  Fern  to  the  Roots,  &c.  But 
if  the  Canker  be  in  a  Bough,  cut  it  off  5  if  a  large 
Bough  at  fome  dillance  from  the  Body  of  the  Tree  $ 
but  if  a  fmall  one,  cut  it  clofe  to  it.  But  for  over¬ 
hot  llony  Land,  you  mull  cool  the  Mould  about  the 
Roots  with  Pond-mud  and  Cow-dung :  And  for  Fruit- 
trees,  the  bell  way  to  raife  them  on  fuch  Land,  is  to 
graft  them  on  Crab  Hocks  raifed  in  the  fame  Mould, 

13.  Holjownefs  is  contradled  by  the  ignorant  or 
carelefs  Lopping  of  Trees,  lb  as  that  the  wet  is  fuF 

feted 
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fered  to  fall  perpendicularly  upon  any  part  of  it,  e- 
fpecially  the  Head :  In  this  cafe,  if  there  is  fufficient 
found  Wood,  cut  it  to  the  quick  clofe  to  the  Body, 
fo  as  to  make  it  as  floaping  as  you  can,  that  the  wet 
may  fall  from  it,  and  cap  the  hollow  part  with  a  Tar¬ 
paulin,  or  fill  it  with  good  ftiff  Loam,  Horfe-dung, 
and  fine  Hay  mixed  together.  This  is  one  of  the 
worft  Evils  belonging  to  Trees,  and  what  all  foft 
Woods  are  very  liable  to  if  lopped;  efpecially  the 
Elm,  which  is  much  better  to  be  fhred  up,  the  fide 
Boughs  of  which  will  yield  a  conftantLop,  and  the 
Bodies  afterwards  be  good  Timber;  whereas  when 
lopped  they  foon  decay  and  periih;  though  many 
times  a  fpire  Elm  will  begin  to  grow  hollow  at  the 
bottom  when  any  of  its  Roots  happen  to  perifh ;  but 
the  unthriftinefs  of  its  Branches  will  quickly  difco- 

ver  it.  .  , 

14.  Hornets  and  Wafps  do  mifehief  to  Trees  bv 

breeding  in  them,  which  are  deftroyed  by  fuming  of 
their  Cells  in  the  Night  with  Brimftone,  or  by  flop¬ 
ping  up  their  Holes  with  Tar  anci  Ooofe-dung. 

1  y.  Ear-wigs  and  Snails  do  feldom  infe£t  Timber 
Trees,  but  are  very  prejudicial  to  Fruit  •,  and  fo  are 
likewife  Pifmires,  Caterpillars,  Mice,  Moles,  &c.  of 
which  I  have  already  treated. 

Mice,  Moles,  and  Pifmires  caufe  the  Jaundice  in 
Trees,  which  is  known  by  the  difcolour  of  their 
Leaves  and  Buds. 

16.  Blafted  parts  of  Trees  are  to  be  cut  away  to 
the  quick  5  and  to  prevent  it  in  the  Blofloms,  fmoak 
them  in  fufpicious  Weather  by  burning  moifl  Straw, 
or  the  fuperfluous  Cuttings  of  Aromatick  Herbs,  as 
Rofemary,  Lavender,  Juniper,  £5 fc. 

17.  Rooks  do  great  prejudice  to  Trees  by  crop¬ 
ping  off  the  tops  of  old  ones,  and  by  lighting  on 
young  ones  >  whofe  weight  breaks  the  tender  Branches 
and  often  fpoils  their  Tops:  They  alfo  deftroy  Seed¬ 
lings  where  they  breed,  and  their  Dung  breeds  Net¬ 
tles  and  Weeds, 

18.  If 
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1 8.  If  a  Tree  has  grown  well  for  feveral  Years, 
and  begins  to  abate  of  its  thriving,  lop  off  fome  of 
the  Branches,  and  fee  if  that  will  caufe  it  to  fhoot 
with  Vigour  *  if  not,  dig  away  the  Earth  ’till  you 
come  at  the  Roots,  and  fee  if  they  are  fpoiled  with 
any  Rottennefi,  which  may  be  occafioned  by  their  be¬ 
ing  planted  too  deep,  or  from  a  cold  Soil  underneath  * 
but  if  you  find  the  Roots  found,  you  may  conclude, 
the  difeafe  of  the  Tree  proceeds  from  the  poornefs 
of  the  Soil*  to  mend  which,  put  new  frefh  Earth 
next  the  Roots,  mend  the  upper  part  of  the  Soil 
with  Cow-dung  if  the  Soil  is  hot,  if  cold  withHorfe- 
dung  *  and  when  the  time  of  pruning  comes,  cut  away 
moft  part  of  the  old  Wood,  and  you’ll  find  it  {hoot 
again  afrefh*  if  not,  you  may  conclude  it  decayed 
with  its  Roots  or  Trunk,  for  which  there  is  no  Re¬ 
medy. 

Chap.  VI.  Of  'Pruning  Forejl-Trees. 

AS  to  the  Pruning  of  Trees,  it  is  a  Work  that 
requires  a  great  deal  of  Skill  and  Care,  and  for 
which  general  Rules  cannot  well  be  given,  becaufe  of 
the  great  V ariety  which  is  met  with  in  doing  of  it  -y 
only  you  may  obferve,  that  whatfoever  Shape  you 
defign  your  Tree  fhall  have,  form  it  to  that  Shape  as 
much  as  you  can  while  it  is  young,  becaufe  young 
ones  will  beff  bear  Pruning,  when  their  Boughs  are 
fmall,  and  fooneft  heal  when  cut  off:  But  for  thofe 
Trees  which  you  defign  for  Timber,  be  cautious  of 
cutting  off  their  Heads,  as  I  told  you  before,  efpeci- 
ally  thofe  that  have  great  Piths,  as  theAfh,  Walnut, 
&c'.  and  all  fo ft  Woods,  as  the  Elm,  Poplar,  &c. 
But  if  your  Trees  grow  too  top  heavy,  you  muff  a- 
bate  the  Head  to  lighten  them,  which  in  many  Trees  . 
it  is  better  to  do  by  thinning  of  fome  of  the  Boughs 
that  fhoot  out  of  the  fides  of  the  main  Branches,  fo 
as  to  let  the  Wind  haveapaffage  through  them,  than 
by  cutting  off  the  main  Branches  themfelves,  efpeci- 
Vol.IL  G  ally 
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ally  if  you  defign  them  for  fpreading  Trees  j  but  if 
you  defign  them  for  fpiring  Trees,  it  is  bell  done  by 
rubbing  off  the  Buds  as  they  put  out  in  Spring,  and 
by  fhreddingupthe  fide  Shoots,  which  muff  be  done 
fparingly,  fo  as  to  leave  here  and  there  a  Bough  j  and 
when  any  new  Shoots  put  out,  you  may  fave  them,  and 
cut  off  the  former,  always  taking  care  to  cut  off  the  lar- 
gefb,  and  leave  the  fmallefl  to  give  a  check  to  the  Sap 
where  it  runs  too  much  up  to  the  Head,  fo  as  to  en¬ 
danger  the  breaking  of  it  where  the  Body  is  too  weak  5 
but  where  it  is  flrongand  able  to  bear  it,  you  may  be 
the  bolder  in  fhredding  of  it  up,  minding  alway  to 
proportion  the  Head  to  the  Body  by  keeping  of  it 
fmall,  and  by  maintaining  of  the  leaden  Shoot,  and 
particularly  taking  care  that  it  do  not  run  up  with  a 
Fork  ’till  you  have  got  your  Tree  to  the  intended 
heigh th,  then  let  the  Head  break  out,  and  cut  off 
all  the  fide  Boughs  if  you  find  occafion  ,  and  if  you 
find  the  fide  Boughs  flill  breaking  out,  and  that  your 
top  is  able  to  fuftain  it  felf,  to  the  Boughs  that  put 
out  in  Spring,  give  a  Summer  pruning  a  little  after 
Midfummer,  cutting  them  very  clofe  >  this  will  caufe 
the  Bark  to  cover  them  and  kill  them  fo  as  not  to 
fhoot  out  again,  as  I  faid  before  *  which  is  the  only 
way  to  make  your  Tree  grow  with  a  fine  flraight 
handfome  Body.  But  I  know  moft  are  againfl  pru¬ 
ning  Timber  Trees  at  all  >  and  I  grant  that  where 
Trees  do  naturally  grow  flraight  it  is  better  >  but  I 
cannot  think  the  pruning  of  a  young  Tree,  provided 
you  cut  the  Boughs  clofe,  can  do  them  any  great 
harm*  becaufe,  I  believe,  if  they  heal  the  Wound 
quite,  or  if  they  do  not,  the  cut  lying  near  the  Pith 
can  be  no  prejudice  if  the  Tree  isufed  for  a  Beam,  or 
for  any  other  occafion  where  it  is  ufed  fquare  5  or  for 
any  other  ufes  that  require  its  being  quartered  $  be¬ 
caufe  it  brings  any  fuch  Defedts  to  be  near  the  edge, 
and  fo  the  four  parts  will  be  found  :  As  for  great 
Trees,  that  is,  Forefl  Trees,  (for  of  Fruit  Trees  ]I 
defign  to  treat  in  another  place)  I  am  not  for  pruning 

4*  them 
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them  at  all,  except  in  cafes  of  very  great  Neceflity; 
and  in  filch  cafes  avoid  the  cutting  off  large  Boughs 
as  much  as  you  can  3  but  whatfoever  Boughs  you  cut 
off,  if  it  is  fmall,  cut  it  off  fmooth  and  clofe,  fo  as 
the  Bark  may  quickly  cover  it  5  andfloaping,  fo  as  the 
Water  may  run  off  and  not  foak  into  it  5  but  if  the 
Bough  is  large,  and  the  Tree  old,  cut  it  off  at  fome 
diftance  from  the  Tree,  as  at  three  or  four  Foot,  or 
where  you  find  any  young  Shoots  coming  out  of  the 
fides  of  it  3  but  by  no  means  leave  any  Stumps  to  Hand 
out  at  any  diftance,  becaufe  they  cannot  be  covered 
by  the  Bark,  ’till  the  Diameter  of  the  Tree  grows  be¬ 
yond  it,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  Stump  will  be 
continually  rotting,  and  a  Conduit-pipe  to  convey 
Water  to  the  heart  of  the  Tree,  which  will  certainly 
decay  and  kill  the  whole  Body :  And  all  Boughs  that 
grow  upright,  be  they  great  or  little,  cut  them  not 
right  crofs  over,  but  floaping  upwards  3  and  thofe 
Boughs  that  lean  from  the  Head,  cut  the  floaponthe 
lower  fide  >  and  if  you  kave-occafion  to  make  any 
great  W ounds,  cover  them  over  with  Clay  mixed 

with  Horfe-dung,  and  they  will  heal  thefboner,  as  I 
faid  before. 

You  may  obferve  in  many  Forefts  and  Woods, 
where  you  have  one  thrifty  Tree,  you  have  twenty 
unthrifty  Ones,  and  all  occafioned  from  the  want  of 
pruning,  which  is  not  only  a  renewal  of  their  Age, 
but  alfo  of  their  Growth  too,  the  want  of  it  being 
what  occafions  Trees  to  run  out  with  Suckers,  and 
overload  themfelves  with  wafteful  Boughs,  which 
draw  all  the  Sap  from  the  Bole,  efpecially  the  upper 
part  of  it,  and  make  it  knotty,  moffy,  and  unthrifty. 

But  if  your  Tree  grow  crooked,  at  the  crooked 
place  cut  it  off  floaping  upwards,  and  nurfe  up  one  of 
the  principal  Shoots  to  be  a  leading  Shoot,  except  it 
is  of  fuch  a  fort  as  is  fubjedb  to  die  when  headed,  of 
which  the  Beech  is  one  of  the  worft  to  head  3  or  if 
any  Trees  are  very  great,  do  not  meddle  with  them  3 
but  crooked  Trees  may  be  made  ftraightby  fhredding 

G  z  up 
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up  of  the  fide  Branches  ’till  you  come  above  the  Crook, 
where  they  are  young. 

If  any  Boughs  are  cropt  by  Goats,  or  other  Cattle,* 
cut  them  off  clofe  to  the  Body,  for  Cattle  leave  a 
drivel  where  they  Bite,  which  not  only  infedts  the 
Branches,  but  fometimes  endangers  the  whole  Tree. 

The  belt  time  to  prune  Trees  is  in  February ^  which 
fhould  be  repeated  where  need  of  Pruning  is  every 
Year,  or  every  fecond  Year,  that  fo  the  Tree  may 
eafilv  over-grow  the  Knot,  and  the  place  will  not  be 
very  fubjedt  to  put  forth  Suckers,  becaufe  the  Sap 
hath  had  no  great  Recourfe  to  it  5  only  obferve,  that 
if  you  are  to  cut  a  Bough  of  any  bignefs,  that  you 
give  it  a  chop  or  two  underneath,  left  when  it  falls 
it  ftrip  part  of  the  Bark  away  with  it  j  and  likewife, 
that  if  you  keep  any  Trees  for  Pollards,  that  you 
head  them  every  ten  Years  j  for  if  you  let  the  Boughs 
grow  large,  they  will  be  the  longer  before  the  Bark 
covers  them,  and  be  apt  to  let  Water  into  the  Body, 
which  will  foon  fpoil  their  bearing  of  Lop.  Vid.  Pru - 
ning  of  Fruit  Frees ,  Book  14.  Chap.  18. 


Chap,  VII.  Of  the  Age  and  Stature  of  Trees . 

AS  to  the  Age,  Stature,  and  Growth  of  Trees,  l 
ftiall  refer  you  to  Mr.  Evelyn^  who  is  very  co¬ 
pious  in  this  particular  5  and  only  obferve,  that  the 
growth  of  mo  ft  Trees,  for  the  Circumference  of 
them  (it  being  eafily  feen  what  length  the  T op  fhoots 
grow)  is  from  about  one  to  two  Inches  in  a  Year,  and 
that  the  Increafeof  fmall  and  large  Trees  is  much  the 
fame,  provided  they  are  alike  thrifty.  I  have  an 
Oak  that  grows  in  the  middle  of  a  Corn-field  that  is 
conftantly  plowed  about,  and  the  Cattle  often  lie  un¬ 
der  it  and  dung  it,  growing  upon  a  red  brick  Earth, 
that  is  at  leaft  forty  Foot  deep,  whofelncreafeis  fome 
Years  four  Inches  in  a  Year,  whereas  the  common 
growth  of  other  Trees  is  but  about  an  Inch  and  a 
quarter,  or  an  Inch  and  an  half  in  Circumference  * 
z  which 
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which  fiiews  the  Advantage  of  what  I  propofed  be- 
iore,  of  digging  and  dunging  about  Trees,  and  of 
lulling  the  Weeds  about  them,  which  I  reckon  the 
greatelt  1  rejudice  of  any  thing  to  the  growth  of 
I  rees,  m  drawing  away  the  heart  of  the  Ground 
irom  them :  And  I  am  latisfied  by  feveral  Meafures 
that  I  have  taken  of  the  growth  of  Trees,that  Bullies 
and  Under-wood  (though  they  are  by  many  dieenfd 
to  be  as  prejudicial  as  Weeds)  are  a  very  great  help 
to  the  growth  of. Trees 3  and  the  greatelt  of  any, 
except  digging  and  dunging  about  them  3  for  they 
both  improve  the  Land,  and  keep  their  Roots  moiii 
But  as  I  find  an  Account  of  very  great  and  quick 
growth  of  Trees  in  feveral  Authors,  I  would  de- 
fire,  that  where  any  fuch  growth  of  Trees  is,  that 
they  that  are  willing  to  encourage  Hufbandry,  would 
be  pleafed  to  mealure  the  Circumference  that  they 
glow  in  a  Year  3  and  likewife  to  be  particular  in  en-‘ 
quiring  into  the  Nature  of  the  Soil,  and  likewife  in¬ 
to  the  Depth  of  that  Soil  they  grow  upon,  and  to 
communicate  it  tothePublifhers,  that  I  maybe  able 
to  give  an  Account  what  fort  of  Land  it  is  that  is 
molt  likely  to  be  fo  improved  by  Trees  3  which  will 
be  an  Advantage  for  thofe  to  know  that  have  Land 
cf  the  fame  kind,  and  likewife  an  Encouragement  to 
the  Planting  and  Railing  of  Timber, 


Chap.  VIII.  Of  the  Felling  of  Trees . 

I  Have  already  given  an  Account  of  the  Signs  that 
fhew  the  Unthriftinefs  of  a  Tree:  And  therefore 
when  you  are  refolved  to  fell  any  of  them,  the  fir  ft 
thing  to  be  taken  care  of  is  a  fkilful  difbranching 
fach  Limbs  as  may  endanger  them  in  their  Fall,  where¬ 
in  much  Fore-caft  and  Skill  is  required,  many  Trees 
i  being  utterly  fpoiled  for  want  of  this  care  3  and 
therefore  in  Arms  of  Timber  that  are  very  great, 
S  chop  a  Nick  under  them  clofe  to  the  Bole  3  and  fo 
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meeting  it  with  downright  Strokes,  it  will  be  feve¬ 
red  without  fplitting,  as  I  faid  before. 

z.  In  felling  of  Timber,  take  care  to  cut  them  as 
near  the  Ground  as  poffible,  unlefsyou  defignto  grub 
them  up,  which  to  do  is  of  Advantage  both  for  the 
Timber  and  Wood,  becaufe  they  do  not  reckon  the 
Timber  good  that  grows  out  of  old  Stools.  The 
price  of  Felling  of  rI  rees  is  iz  d.  per  Load,  and  the 
fame  for  hewing  or  fquaring,  where  Men  have  14^. 
a  Day. 

When  your  Tree  is  down,  ftrip  off  the  Bark, 
and  fet  it  fo  as  it  may  dry  well,  and  be  well  covered 
from  the  wet  in  cafe  of  Rain  >  and  then  cleanfe  the  - 
Bole  of  the  Branches  that  are  left,  and  faw  it  into 
Lengths,  if  you  do  not  fell  it  to  the  "I  imber-buyers 
to  do  it  for  themfelves. 

Note,  That  Trees  that  are  nine  Inches  girt  about 
a  Yard  from  the  Ground,  they  commonly  reckon 
Timber  Trees,  but  none  under,  becaufe  fuch  will  be 
about  fix  Inches  girt  in  the  girting  place  when  the 
Bark  is  off,  which  will  fave  the  labour  of  climbing 
of  them  to  meafure  them. 

The  common  way  of  dealing  with  whom,  is  to  fell 
your  Timber  as  it  Hands,  (which  is  a  very  uncer¬ 
tainway)  or  by  the  Ton,  Load  or  Foot,  forty  Foot 
being  reckonedaToft,  and  fifty  a  Load,  andin  fome 
places  juft  the  contrary  *  therefore  ’tis  good  in  all 
Contra&s  to  mention  particularly  how  many  Feet 
makes  a  Load  or  Ton,  or  elfe  you  may  have  great 
Contefls  about  it,  which  Trees  you  meafure  either 
by  girt  or  fquare  Meafure.  They  reckon  that  forty 
Foot  of  round  Timber,  or  fifty  Foot  of  hewn  or 
fquare  Timber  weighs  the  fame,  that  is,  twenty  Hun¬ 
dred,  which  is  commonly  accounted  a  Cart-load  $ 
and  as  they  feldom  ftrip  the  Bark  off  of  Elm  or  Afh, 
they  commonly  allow  one  Inch  for  the  Bark,  which 
is  a  great  deal  more  than  it  comes  to  :  And  therefore 
if  you  can  ftrip  off  the  Bark  in  the  meafuring-place, 
which  fhould  be  always  about  the  middle  of  the  Tree, 
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*t  will  be  better.  Some  allow  four  Foot  out  of  eve- 
ry  Load  for  Afh,  and  five  Foot  for  Oak  and  Elm  : 

And  as  for  the  Computation  of  the  Feet,  if  it  is  fquare 
Meafure,  the  fquare  is  taken  by  a  pair  of  Cannipers, 
or  two  Rulers  clapped  to  the  fide  of  the  Tree,  mea- 
furing  the  diftance  between  them  ;  and  if  the  fides 
are  unequal,  they  add  them  together,  and  take  half 
the  Sum,  which  they  account  the  true  fide  of  the 
fquare ,  but  if  girt  Meafure,  by  girting  of  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  Tree  with  a  Line,  and  taking  a  quarter 
part  of  that  girt  for  the  fquare,  meafuring  the  length 
from  the  But-end  fo  far  forwards  ’till  the  Tree  comes 
to  be  fix  Inches  girt,  that  is,  twenty-four  Inches  in 
Circumference  ;  and  if  the  Trees  have  any  great 
Boughs  which  are  Timber,  that  is,  which  hold  fix 
Inches  girt,  they  meafure  them  by  themfelves,  and 
add  them  to  the  whole:  For  the  calling  up  the  Con¬ 
tents  of  which,  they  make  ufe  of  Gunter's  Line,  upon 
which,  if  you  extend  your  Compafles  from  1 2  to  the 
number  of  Inches  contained  in  the  fquare,  and  pla¬ 
cing  one  Foot  of  the  Compafles  at  the  length,  and 
keeping  of  the  fame  extent  with  your  Compafles,  if 
your  fquare  is  under  12  Inches,  turn  your  Compafles 
twice  towards  1 2  5  if  above,  twice  from  1 2,  and  it 
will  fhew  you  the  Contents  :  The  way  of  doing 
which,  any  one  that  underflands  ip  will  fhew  you  in  a 
very  little  time  ;  which  way,  though  it  is  a  falfeway 
of  meafuring,  being  near  a  filth  part  fhort  of  its  true 
meafure,  yet  it  being  the  common  Practice,  you  mull 
be  guided  by  it.  But  as  many  of  the  Rules  are  falfe, 
and  that  upon  feveral  Occafions  and  Difputes  it  may 
be  neceflary  to  try  your  Meafure  feveral  ways,  I  fhall 
firft  propofe  the  doing  of  it  by  common  Arithmetick  : 

As,  fuppofe  a  Tree  40  Inches  girt,  and  30  Foot 
long*  the  4th  part  of  40  Inches  is  10  Inches  :  Now, 

The  Rule  is  as  12  to  10  the  fquare  Inches, 

So  is  30  Foot  the  length  to  a  fourth  Number; 
and  that  fourth  Number  tells  you  the  Contents  in 
Feet, 

G  4 

1  > 


But 


88 


But  to  work  this  the  common  way,  take  the  fourth 
part  of  the.  Circumference  to  be  the  fide 
of  the  fquare  of  the  Tree  (though  erro-  iq 

neous)  and  meafure  i£  as  a  Cylinder.  The  \° 

fourth  part  of  40  is  10,  which  multiplied 
by  it  felf  is  100 :  And  30  Foot  the  length  30^ 
multiplied  by  12  makes .360,  which  mul-  1* 

tiplied  by  100,  the  fquare  of  the  Tree,  60 
gives  36000,  the  number  of  fquare  Inches  3^ 

in  theTree :  Which  Sum  divided  by  172.8,  s6° 

the  fquare  Inches  that  are  in  a  folid  Foot,  3 60 
gives  20  Feet,  and  about  three  fourths, 
and  odd  Fraftions,  being  no  ways  material  36009 
in  Timber-meafure. 
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Now  to  try  this  by  the  following  Table,  look  fqr 
xo  inches  in  the  Left-hand  Column,  and  for  30  Foot 
at  the  top,  which  is  the  length,  and  you  will  find  20 
Foot,  and  (82  parts  of  a  Hundred,  which  is  about) 
three  fourths  of  a  Foot. 

The  following  Table  of  girt  and  fquare  Meafure, 
Numb.  1.  is  what  you  may  fee  the  Contents  of  any 
piece  of  Timber  by,  accordingto  the  common  way  of 
meafuring  Timber,  from  half  an  Inch  fquare  to  36 
Inches,  and  in  length  from  1  Foot  to  30. 

EXAMPLE.  '  ' 


Suppofe  a  T ree,  the  Circumference  of  which  is  1 3  6 
Inches  as  girt  by  the  Line,  which  doubled  four  times 
makes  the  fquare  or  quarter  part  34  Inches :  Which 
N umber  look  for  in  the  firft  Column  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  Table,  and  fuppofing  the  length  of  the  Piece  to 
be  9  Foot,  in  the  Column  under  9,  againft  34  Inches, 
you  will  find  72:  zy,  which  is  72  Feet,  and  27  of 
the  hundred  Parts  of  a  Foot,  which  makes  72  Feet 
and  a  quarter  3  which  is  the  Contents  of  a  piece  of 
Timber  of  that  Dimenfiom  ‘  *  A’ 


The  Square  of  Timber  in  Inches  and  half  Inches. 


A  Table  of  Girt  and  Square  Meaf*  N.  i. 


The  Length  of  the  Timber  in  Feet. 
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The  Art  of  Husbandry :  Or, 


A  Table  of  Girt  and  Square 

Meaf.  iV.  1. 
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A  Table  of  Girt  and  Square  Meaf.  N.  i. 


The  Length  of  the  Timber  in  Feet. 
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The  Art  of  Husbandry :  Or, 

A  Table  of  Girt  and  Square  Meaf.  N.  i. 


The  Length  of  the  Timber  in  Feet. 
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The  Square  of  Timber  in  Inches  and  half  Inches. 


A  Table  of  Girt  and  Square  Meaf.  N.  i. 

The  Length  of  the  Timber  in  Feet. 
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The  Art  of  Husbandry :  Or, 


A  Table  of  Girt  and  Square  Meaf.  N.  i. 


The  Length  of  the  Timber  in  Feet. 
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Numb.  2. 


Ft.  In 

•  Ft.  In.  Pts. 

0  6 

>4  0  c 

7 

r  z  11  2 

■  8 

230 

9 

1  p  3 

10 

1  3  3 

11 

1  2  3 

I.  0 

loo 

1 

10  2 

2 

8  8 

3 

7  <5 

4 

6  7 

r 

r  9 

6 

r  3 

7 

4  8 

8 

4  3 

9 

3 

10 

3  f 

1 1 

3  3 

II.  0 

3  0 

1 

z  8 

2 

z  6 

3 

z  3 

4 

Z  2 

f 

Z  I 

6 

I  p 

7 

1  8 

8 

I  7 

9 

I  6 

10 

1  r 

1 1 

I  4 

III. 

I  Z 

This  Table,  Numb.  2. 
is  to  ihew  how  much  in 
length  will  make  a  folid 
Foot  of  any  Tree,  whofe 
quarter-part  of  the  Cir¬ 
cumference  is  from  <5  In¬ 
ches  to  3  6  Inches. 

example. 

Suppofe  a  Tree  of  60 
Inches  in  Circumference, 
the  fourth  part  of  which 
is  if  Inches,  or  1  Foot  5 
Inches*  which  if  you  look 
for  in  the  firft  Column, 
oppofite  to  it  in  the  fe- 
cond  Column  you  will 
find  7  Inches  and  6  tenth 
parts  of  an  Inch  (which 
is  fo  mew  hat  above  half 
an  Inch)  and  fo  much  in 
length  will  make  •  one 
Foot  Iquare. 


By 
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By  this  Table  fuppofe 
a  Plank  or  Board  9  In¬ 
ches  broad,  to  find  how 
much  in  length  will  make 
one  Foot. 

Firft  find  out  9  Inches 
in  the  firft  Column,  op- 
polite  to  it  in  the  fecond 
Column  you  will  find 
140  which  is  one  Foot 
four  Inches,  To  much 
in  length  of  a  Plank  of 
Board  9  Inches  broad  go¬ 
ing  to  make  up  a  Foot : 
So  that  every  16  Inches 
in  length  is  a  Foot  of 
Plank  5  and  confequent- 
ly,  every  8  Inches  half  a 
Foot,  every  4  Inches  a 
quarter,  &c.  Thus  again, 
If  a  Board  hold  2  Foot 
#nd  3  Inches  in  breadth, 
y  Inches  and  3  tenth 
parts  of  an  Inch  in  length 
will  make  a  fquare  fii- 
perficial  Foot  of  Plank, 
©V. 


t 
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Numb.  5*. 


A  Table  to  meafure  Plank, 
Boards,  &c. 


Ft.  In. 

Ft.  In.  Pt. 

1 

1— < 

O 
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2 
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Numb.  4. 


A  Table  of  Square  Meaiure. 


In 
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This  Table  of  Square 
Meafure  fliews  how 
much  goes  to  make  a  fo- 
lid  Foot  of  any  piece  of 
Timber,  from  1  Inch  to 
30  Inches  fquare. 

example. 

I  would  know  how 
long  a  piece  of  Timber 
of  10  Inches  fquare 
ought  to  be  to  contain  a 
Foot  of  Timber?  Look 
for  10  in  the  Left-hand 
Column,  oppofite  to 
which  you’ll  find  1  Foot 
f  Inches  and  2  tenths  of 
an  Inch  j  which  is  the 
length  that  makes  a  folid 
Foot.  ■ 
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This  Table  of  Round 
Meafiirefliews  how  much 
in  length  makes  a  folid 
Foot  of  Timber  in  any 
round  piece  whofe  Dia¬ 
meter  is  from  one  Inch 
to  jo  Inches  over. 

EXAMPLE. 

I  would  know  how 
much  an  exa&  round 
piece  of  Timber,  con¬ 
taining  but  one  Inch  in 
Diameter,  mud:  be  in 
length  to  make  a  folid 
Foot  of  Timber?  Look 
in  the  firft  Column  for 
one  Inch,  andoppofiteto 
it  you  will  find  1 1  j  Foot, 
I  Inch  and  7  tenth  Parts 
of  an  Inch  $  which  is  the 
Contents  fought  for. 


Numb.  f. 


A  Table  of  Round  Meafure. 
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If  you  have  a  mind  to  know  the  Value  of  a  Tree 
Handing,  you  may  girt  it,  and  allowing  for  the  Bark, 
and  fo  much  as  you  think  it  will  meafure  lefs  in  the 
girting  place  than  at  the  Butt,  and  taking  of  the 
heighth  of  it,  compare  it  with  the  foregoing  Ta¬ 
bles,  and  you  may  the  better  gueis  at  its  Worth,  be- 
eaufe  you  have  a  Rule  to  go  by.  Now  for  the  taking 
of  the  heighth  of  a  T  ree,  the  bell  way  is  with  a  Qua¬ 
drant,  which  the  larger  ’tis,  the  more  exa&  you  may 
be  in  doing  of  it  3  which  is  done  after  this  manner: 
Hold  your  Quadrant  fo  as  that  your  Plummet  may 
fall  on  4y  Degrees,  and  go  to  fuch  a  diftance  from 
the  Tree  as  you  may,  through  the  Sights  of  your 
Quadrant,  fee  the  top  of  it  3  and  meafure  from  the 
place  of  your  Handing  to  the  Foot  of  the  Tree,  add¬ 
ing  to  it  the  heighth  of  your  Eye  from  the  Ground, 
and  it  will  give  you  the  heighth  delired  :  Or  if  you 
Hand  where  the  Plummet  may  fall  on  22  Degrees  and 
30  Minutes,  it  will  be  half  the  heighth  3  or  6j  De¬ 
grees  and  30  Minutes  will  be  the  heighth  and  half  the 
heighth. 


Chap.  IX.  Of  Grubbing  up  of  Woods  and 

Trees . 

ry^HE  grubbing  up  of  Woods  and  Trees  may  be 
JL  needful  upon  the  Account  of  their  Unthrifti- 
nefs,  or  to  plant  better  Lands  for  that  purpofe,  and 
to  grub  up  Roots  that  are  decayed  to  make  room 
for  them  that  are  more  thriving,  &c.  which,  though 
a  chargeable  W ork,  yet  it  may  much  be  leflened  by  a 
particular  Engine,  which  I  thought  it  might  be  of 
Advantage  to  make  more  Publick.  It  is  a  very  cheap 
•  InHrument,  only  made  ufe  of  in  fome  particular 
Places,  and  will  eafe  about  a  third  part  of  the  charge 
■  of  this  fort  of  Labour  3  it  is  an  Iron-hook  of  about 

H  z  two 
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two  Foot  four  Inches  long,  with 
a  large  Iron-ring  to  it,  the  fhape 
of  which  you  have  in  the  Figure, 
and  may  be  made  for  about  3  s. 
6  d.  charge,  which  they  ufe  after 
this  manner.  Where  a  Stub  of 
Under- wood  grows,  they  clear  the 
Earth  round  it,  where  they  think 
any  fide  Roots  come  from  it,  and 
cut  them  >  which  when  they  have 
done,  in  any  Hole  on  the  fides  of 
the  Root  they  enter  the  Point  of 
the  Hook,  and  putting  a  long  Leaver  into- the  Ring, 
t  wo  Men  at  the  end  of  it  go  (round  ’till  they  wring 
the  Root  out,  twilling  the  tap  Roots  afunder,  thedif-' 
Acuity  of  coming  at  which  often  occafions  the  great- 
ell:  Labour  of  this  Work.  Stubs  alio  of  Trees  may 
be  taken  up  with  it  >  in  which  W ork  it  faves  a  great 
deal  of  Labour,  though  not  lo  much  as  in  the  other, 
hecaufe  the  Stubs  mult  be  firft  cleft  with  Wedges 
before,  you  can  enter  the  Hook  in  the 'fides  of  it  to 
wrench  it  out  by  pieces. 


Chap.  X.  Of  Seafoning  of  Timber . 

rT^Imber  being  felled  and  fawn,  is  next  to  be  fea- 
fo ned  :  For  doing  of  which,  fome  advifethat  it 
be  laid  up  very  dry  in  an  airy  place,  yet  out  of  the 
Wind  or  Sun  >  others  fay,  it  ought  to  be  free  from 
the  Extremities  of  the  Sun,  Wind,  and  Rain:  And 
that  it  may  not  cleave,  but  dry  equally,  you'  may 
dawb  it  over  with  Cow-dung.  Let  it  not  lfand  up¬ 
right,  but  lay  it  along,  one  piece  upon  another,  in- 
terpofing  fome  fhort  Blocks  between  them  to  preferve 
them  from  a  certain  Mouldinefs  which  they  uflially 
contracl  when  they  fweat,  and  which  frequently  pro¬ 
duces  a  kind  of  Fungus ,  efpecially  if  there  be  any 
&ppy  Parcs  remaining. 

Others 
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Others  advife  to  lay  Boards,  Planks,  ©V.  in  fome 
Pool  or  running  Stream ;  or,  which  is  better,  in  Salt¬ 
water  for  a  tew  Days,  to  extract  the  Sap  from 
them,  and  afterwards  to  dry  them  in  the  Sun  or  Air; 
for  by  fo  doing,  (fay  they)  they  will  neither  chap, 
gaff,  nor  cleave :  Mr  .Evelyn,  particularly,  commends 
this  way  of  Seafoning  of  Fir,  but  againft  Shrinking 
there  is  no  Remedy. 

Some  again  commend  Buryings  in  the  Earth,  others 
in  Wheat;  and  there  be  Seafonings  of  the  Fire,  as  foi1 
the  fcorching  and  hardening  ot  Piles  which  are  to 
ftand  either  in  the  Water  or  the  Earth. 

Sir  Hugh  Plat  informs  us,  that  the  Venetians  life  to 
burn  and  fcorch  their  Timber  in  the  flaming  Fire, 
continually  turning  it  round  with  an  Engine  ’till  they 
have  gotten  upon  it  a  hard  black  coaly  Cruft.;  and 
the  Secret  carries  with  it  great  Probability,  for  that 
the  Wood  is  brought  by  it  to  fuch  a  hardnefs  and 
drinels,  that  neither  Earth  nor  Water  can  penetrate 
it.  “  I  my  (elf  (fays  Mr.  Evelyn)  remember  to  have 
cc  ften  Charcoal  dug  out  of  the  Ground,  amongft  the 
u  Ruins  of  ancient  Buildings,  which  have  in  all  pro- 
cc  bability  lain  covered  with  Earth  above  iyoo  Years. 

For  Pofts  and  the  like  that  Hand  in  the  Ground, 
the  burning  the  Out-fldes  of  thofe  Ends  that  are  to 
ftand  in  the  Ground,  to  a  Coal,  is  a  great  Preftrva- 
t.ive^of  them.  Sir  Hugh  Plat  adds,  “That  a Kentijh 
a  Knight  of  his  Acquaintance  diduftto  burn  (in  this 
“  manner)  the  Ends  of  the  Pofts  for  Railing  or  Pail- 
u  frig.”  And  this  was  likewife  praclifed  with  good 
Succefs  by  a  Suffix  Gentleman,  Walter  Burrell  of  GucV 
field,  Efq; 

^  This  burning  of  the  ends  of  Pofts  is  praftifed  in 
Germany ,  as  appears  by  the  Abftract  of  a  Letter  writ¬ 
ten  by  David  Vonderbeck ,  a  German  Philofopher  and 
Phyflcian  at  Minden ,  to  Dr.  Largelott ,  regiftred  in 
the  Philofophical  Iran  fall  ions,  Nurnb.pl.  Pag.  xf8f. 
in  theft  Words :  a  Hence  alio  they  flightly  burn  the 
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a  ends  of  Timber  to  be  fet  in  the  Ground,  that  fa 
cc  by  the  Fufion  made  by  Fire  the  Volatile  Salts 
u  (which  by  acceflion  of  the  Moidure  of  the  Earth 
<c  would  eafily  be  confumed  to  the  Corruption  of  the 
u  Timber)  may  catch  and  fix  one  another. 

Chap.  XL  Of  5P referving  of  Timber . 

WHEN  Timber  or  Boards  are  well  feafoned  or 
dried  in  the  Sun  or  Air,  and  fixed  in  their 
places,  and  what  Labour  you  intend  i$  bellowed  upon 
them  *  the  ufe  of  LinfeedOil,  Tar,  or  fuch  Oleagi¬ 
nous  Matter,  tends  much  to  their  Prefervation  and 
Duration.  Hefiod prefcribes  to  hang  your  Inftruments 
in  Smoak  to  make  them  llrong  and  lading:  Surely, 
then  the  Oil  of  Smoak  (or  the  Vegetable  Oil,  by  fome 
other  means  obtained)  mud  needs  be  effectual  in  the 
Prefervation  of  T imber  alfo.  Virgil  advifes  the  lame* 
The  Pradlice  of  the  Hollanders  is  worth  our  Notice  ^ 
who,  for  the  Prefervation  of  their  Gates,  Portcullis, 
Draw-bridges,  Sluices,  and  other  Timbers  expofed 
to  the  perpetual  Injuries  of  the  Weather,  coat  them 
over  with  a  mixture  of  Pitch  and  Tar,  upon  which 
they  drew  Cockle  and  other  Shells,  beaten  almod  to 
Powder,  and-  mingled  with  Sea-fand,  which  incruds 
and  arms  it  after  an  incredible  manner  againd  all  the 
A  faults  of  Wind  and  Weather. 

When  Timber  i3  felled  before  the  Sap  is  perfect¬ 
ly  at  red  (fays  Mr.  Evelyn)  it  is  very  fubjedt  to  the 
Worm  :  And  to  prevent  and  cure  this  in  Timber,  I 
recommend  the  following  Secret  as  mod  approved. 

Let  common  yellow  Sulphur  be  put  into  aCucur- 
bit-glafs,  upon  which  pour  fo  much  of  the  dronged 
Hqua  fortis  as  may  cover  it  three  Fingers  deep.  Didil 
this  to  Drinels,  which  is  done  by  two  or  three 
Rectifications :  Let  the  Sulphur  remaining  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  (being  of  a  blackifh  or  lad  red  Colour)  be  laid 
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on  a  Marble,  or  put  into  aGlafs,  where  it  will  eafily 
difiolve  into  Oil.  With  this  anoint  what  Timber  is 
either  infe&ed  with  Worms,  or  to  bepreferved  from 
them.  It  is  a  great  and  excellent  Arcanum  for  ting* 
ing  the  Wood,  of  no  unpleafant  Colour,  by  no  Arc 
to  be  walked  out,  and  fuch  a  Preferyative  of  all  man* 
ner  of  Woods,  nay,  of  many  other  things  alfo,  as 
Ropes,  Cables*  Fifiiing-nets,Mafi:s,  or  Ships,  &c.  that 
it  defends  them  from  Putrefaction  either  in  Waters, 
or  above  the  Earth,  in  Snow,  Ice,  Air,  Winter,  or 
Summer,  &c.  I  am  told,  that  Oil  of  Spike  will  kill 
the  Worm  in  any  Wood. 

It  were  fuperfluous  to  defcribe  the  Procefs  of  ma¬ 
king  the  Aqua,  fortis  3  it  fhall  fuffice  to  let  you  know, 
that  our  common  Qoperas  makes  this  Aqua  fortis  well 
enough  for  our  purpofe,  being  drawn  over  by  a  Re* 
tort :  And  for  Sulphur,  the  Ifland  of  St.  Chriftopher's 
yields  enough  (which  hardly  needs  any  refining)  to 
furnilh  the  whole  World.  This  Secret  (for  the  cu¬ 
rious)  I  thought  not  fit  to  omit,  though  a  more  com¬ 
pendious  way  may  ferve  the  turn.  Three  or  four 
Anointings  with  Linfeed  Oil  has  proved  very  effe¬ 
ctual.  It  was  experimented  in  a  Walnut-tree  Table, 
where  it  deftroyed  Millions  of  Worms  immediately, 
and  is  to  be  pra&ifed  for  Tables,  T ubes,  mathemati¬ 
cal  Inftruments,  Boxes,  Bed-fleads,  Chairs,  &c.  Oil 
of  Walnuts  will  doubtlefs  do  the  fame,  and  is  a 
fweeter  and  better  Varnifh.  But  Oil  of  Cedar,  or 
that  of  Juniper,  is  commended  above  all. 
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Chap.  XII.  Of  clojing  Chops  and  Cleats  in  preen 

Timber .  J 

GREEN  Timber  is  very  apt  to  fplit  and  cleave 
after  it  is  wrought  into  Form,  which  in  fine 
Buildings  is  a  great  Eye-fore  :  But  to  clofe  the  Chops 
^nd  Clefts  I  find  this  Expedient  to  do  well  3  which 
is  to  anoint  and  fupple  it  with  the  Fat  of  Powder’d- 
beef  Broth,  with  which  it  muft  be  well  foaked,  and 
the  Chaffn  filled  with  Sponge  dipped  in  it :  This  to 
be  done  twice  over.  Some  Carpenters  make  ufe  of 
Gaea  e  and  Saw-dull:  mingled  3  but  the  firft  is fo  good 
away  (fays  my  Author)  that  I  have  feen  Wind-fhock 
1  imber  fo  excjuifitcly  clofed,  as  not  to  be  difeerned 
where  the  Defe&s  were.  This  mull  be  ufed  when 
the  Timber  is  green. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Treadle  of  Fo  reft- trees  with 
confidering,  and  in  fome.meafure  propofing  of  Re¬ 
medies  for  two  of  the  greatell  Diicouragements  that 
belong  to  the  Planting  and  Railing  of  them :  The  one 
is,  tne  longtime  that  the  Owners  are  forced  to  wait 
for  the  growth  of  their  Timber  before  they  can 
make  any  Profit  of  it  3  and  the  other  is,  the  Tim¬ 
ber’s  being  liable  to  fo  many  Abufes  and  Cheats  from 
Tenants,  Bailiffs,  Executors,  and  others,  in  cafe  of 
the  Owner  s  Negligence  or  Death  3  elpecially  if  they 
are  forced  to  leave  their  Wood  to  a  young  Heir. 
Now  as  to  the  fir  ft  Obje&ion,  if  the  Timber  is  thri¬ 
ving  there  is  no  Stock  you  can  have  Money  in  that 
will  turn  to  better  Account,  though  you  flay  long 
for  it  3  nor  any  thing  that  it  can  be  better  fecured  in, 
wrsich  I  think  will  make  amends  for  the  Stay.  And 
a>  for  the  fecond  Objection,  which  I  think  the  moft 
material,  and  the  greatell  Inconvcniency  and  Difcou- 
ragement  to  Planting  and  railing  of  Timber  of  any  3 
ft  I  can  propofe  a  Method  for  the  taking  an  exact 
Account  of  the  Timber-trees,  both  in  Hedges  and 

Woods, 
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Woods,  I  fhall  wholly  anfwer  that  Objeftion  and 
inconveniency  too :  For  the  doing  of  which,  firl^ 
in  Hedge-rows  you  may  obferve  this  Method.  Sup- 
pofe  the  four  Fields  underneath  to  be  what  you  have 
a  mind  to  take  an  Account  of,  which  are  called  by 
the  Names  of,  The  Ten  Acre  Fields  The  Neuu  Meady 
The  Road  Pleen ,  and  Park  Pleen ,  and  lying  as  in  the 
following  Map. 


toAgre  Field 


NeWMfca# 


The])  ark 
Vlem 


TheRoailpleen 


Make  a  Scheme  after  the  following  manner. 


l. 


Names 
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Note,  That  in  the  above  Scheme,  the  firft  Column 
k  the  Names  of  "the  Fields,  the  fecond  Column  is  the 
Sides  and  Ends  of  the  faid  Fields,  the  third  the  num¬ 
ber  of  Timber  Oaks,  the  fourth  the  Timber  Afh, 
the  fifth  the  Timber  Elms,  the  fixth  Oak  Pollards, 
the  feventh  Afh  Pollards,  the  eighth  Elm  Pollards, 
the  ninth  Sapling  or  young  Oaks,  the  tenth  young 
Afh,  the  eleventh  young  Elmsj  and  the  twelfth 
Column  is  to  add  other  forts  of  Trees  in,  or  to  fet 
down  when  they  are  felled. 

Only  ’tis  to  be  obferved,  that  to  the  New  Mead 
Field  is  reckoned  but  two  Sides  and  only  the  Eaft  end, 
becaufe  the  Ditch  being  on  the  New  Mead  fide,  the 
Hedge  row  between  that  and  the  Ten  Acre  Field,  is 
reckoned  to  the  ten  Acres  >  and  though  the  Hedge¬ 
row  between  the  New  Mead  Field  and  the  Park  Pleen 
is  reckoned  to  both,  ’tis  becaufe  there  are  Trees  on 
theDools  belonging  to  the  Park  Pleen,  and  not  what 
Trees  are  in  the  Hedge- rows.  For 
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For  taking  an  Account  of  the  Number  of  Trees  in 
Woods,  where  they  are  long  and  narrow  ’tis  eafily 
done  when  they  are  felled  *  but  where  Woods  are 
large,  ’tis  more"  difficult :  I  ffiall  therefore  propofe  to 
you  the  Method  I  took  for  the  doing  of  it  in  a  Wood 
I  have  that  contains  about  40  Acres*  A  Draught  of 
which  you  have  as  follows. 


W  hich  W  ood  being  too  large  to  fell  at  once  ( I  not 
having  Woods  enough  to  anlwer  fuch  a  Fall  every 
Year)  and  finding  my  Wood  cut  in  Patches,  ando- 
ther  parts  of  it  fcambled  and  cut  before  it  was  at  its 
Growth  •>  that  they  might  come  at  what  was  fit  to  cut, 
I  refolved  to  cut  a  Cart-way  through  the  middle  of 
it,  by  which  means  I  pfopofed  three  Advantages  5 
Firft,  to  cut  what  part  of  my  Wood  I  would,  and  to 
have  a  clear  Cart- way  to  carry  off  both  my  Wood 
and  Timber,  which  faved  my  Standers  and  Wood  too 
very  much.  Secondly,  To  divide  my  Wood  into 
two  Parts,  in  order  to  the  counting  of  my  Standards  * 

and 
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and  Thirdly,  It  being  near  my  Houfe  to  have  a  fine 
Walk  of  it:  which  Cart-path  in  the  Map  is  marked 
wuh  a  pricked  Line  from  a  to  b.  But,  I  fuppofe,  I 
inall  bw  afked  how,  in  a  Handing  W ood,  I  could  car- 

U**™  *'°  and  keep  the  middle  of  the 

Wood  from  one  end  to  the  other?  For  the  doing  of 
which,  the  Method  I  took  was  this:  I  drew  on  the 
Map  the  Line  a  b,  and  taking  of  the  Angle  on  the 
Map  at  a?  I  fet  my  plain  Table  to  that  Angle,  and 
by  my  Sight  I  dnedted  a  Workman  to  cut  a  narrow 
Path  of  about  two  Foot  wide,  and  about  fevcn  or 
eight  *  ards  into  the  ftanding  Wood,  and  then  I  ftuck 
up  two  flicks  of  equal  Height,  on  the  top  of  which 
I  made  a  fmall  Slit,  and  ftuck  a  final  1  piece  of  white 
Paper  in  them,  and  then  ordered  the  Workman  to 
go  into  the  handing  W ood  as  far  as  he  could  through 
the  Boughs,  fee  the  white  Papers,  and  then  to  cut 
his  way  out  to  them  j  and  this  he  repeated  doing  ’till 
hcwasfo  far  off  the  firfl  Stakes  as  notto  difcern  them 
wed,  and  then  I  fet  up  another  Stake  in  the  fame 
manner  to  range  with  the  firft,  and  continued  adding 
of  one  Stake  after  another,  ’till  he  got  through  to 
the  Wood  s  end:  This  is  the  way  of  their  cutting 

t  ieJI1ji  ^es  *n  HertfordJh  'l r A  which  hit  as  near  the 
middle  as  you  fee  it  laid  down  m  the  Draught :  This,  as 
I  laid  bekn  e,  divided  my  Wood  into  two  Parts  $  and 
jipm  the  Gate  at  c  to  tiie  Stile  at  d  was  a  Foot-path, 
which  I  marked  likewife  with  a  pricked  Line,  which 
made  in  tne  Wood  the  two  Divifions  of  jt  and  B» 
And  having  fome  Woods  adjoining  to  this  Wood  at 
h  ^  was  oblig  d  to  make  another  Cart-way  from  e 
to  /,  which  made  the  Divifions  of  C  and  D  :  And 
from  the  Foot-path  c  d,  lying  too  large  a  Divifion, 
toleflenit  I  made  feveral  fmall  Hills,  in  which  I  Fuck 
Stakes  to  run  parallel  with  the  corner  of  the  Wood 
gh,  which  made  the  Divifions  E  and  F.  By  which 
means  I  divided  my  Wood  into  fix  Parts,  which  af- 
iOiued  me  a  part  to  fell  every  Year,  and  gave  me  an 
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Opportunity  of  counting  the  Trees  in  each  Divifion 
as  I  felled  them,  which  I  did  after  this  manner. 

My  W ood  confifting  only  of  Oak  and  Afh,  I  divi¬ 
ded  my  Trees  into  three  forts,  viz.  firft  Storers, 
which  I  reckoned  all  to  be  that  were  under  1 2  Inches 
Circumference  >  fecondly,  Saplings,  which  I  called 
ail  under  24  Inches  Circumference  >  and  what  was  two 
Foot  Circumference ,  or  above  a  Yard  from  the 
Ground,  I  reckoned  Timber-trees:  And  taking  of  a 

Slate,  I  drew  fix 
Lines  after  this 
manner  -y  and  tak¬ 
ing  of  one  with 
me  with  a  Paper 
ruled  after  the 
fame  manner,  and 
a  piece  of  Chalky 
ablackLead  Pen¬ 
cil,  and  a  Line 
with  two  Knots 
in  it,  one  of  1  z 
Inches  long,  and 
the  other  of  24 
Inches  :  Thofe 
Trees  that  we 
were  not  certain 
of  being  under  the  Meafure  mentioned  we  meafured, 
and  as  we  counted  the  Trees  we  drew  a  Chalk-line  a- 
boutthem,  which  fhewed  us  which  we  told,  that  we 
might  not  tell  them  again :  And  as  we  told  them  I 
fcored  on  the  firfl  Line  the  Oak  Storers,  on  the  fecond 
Line  the  Saplings,  and  on  the  third  Line  the  Timber 
Oaks,  obferving  the  lame  Method  with  the  Afh  y  and 
when  I  had  fcored  twenty  on  any  of  the  Lines,  I  rub¬ 
bed  out  my  Scores  on  the  Slate,  and  with  my  Pencil 
I  fcored  one  on  the  Paper  for  one  Score.  ■  And  the 
Divifions  of  A  and  B  being  all  the  Wood  that  was 
felled  at  prefent,  when  I  came  home  I  found  my  Ac¬ 
count  of  thofe  two  Divifions  as  follows,  which  I  fet 
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down  in  the  following  Method  $  that  I  think  will  be 
Direftion  enough  for  this  or  any  other  Woods  that 
you  ftiall  have  occasion  to  take  an  Account  of. 

An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Trees  in  the  fever al  Di - 
vifions  of  my  Wood)  called  The  Great  Wood,  taken 
in  the  Tear  1705*. 


O 

A  K  S. 

ASH. 

N° 

Storers 

Saplin 

Timber 

i 

Storers  Saplin 

i 

Timber 

A. 

Ij-o 

I IO 

fO 

40 

60 

B. 

P 

<5o 

Tf 

IfO 

4  r 

40 

And  though  this  Exa&nefs  may  feem  more  nice 
than  is  neceffary,  yet  no  one  knowing  whofe  Hand 
he  may  fall  into,  it  may  be  of  Advantage,  the  Pains 
being  very  little,  efpecially  finee  I  have  my  felfj  with 
only  one  to  help  me,  taken  an  Account  of  three 
Acres  of  Wood  Land  in  an  Hours  time,  where  the 
Standards  have  been  very  thick,  which  I  think  no  ve¬ 
ry  tedious  Bufinefs  >  but  I  fhall  leave  every  one  to  do 
as  they  fee  molt  convenient ,  and  proceed  to  give 
feme  Account  of  the  Kitchen-Garden * 
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Chap.  I.  Of  fuch  Herbs ,  Roots ,  and  Fruits,  as 
are  ufually  planted  in  the  Kitchen- Garden,  or 
Olitory. 


Have  already  lliewed  the  Hufbandman 
how  to  order  his  Pafturc,  Arable,  and 
W ood  Land  j  and  what  I  have  now  to 
treat  of,  is  the  Kitchen- Garden  and  the 
Orchard ,  which  are  parts  of  Huibandry 
of  no  fmall  Advantage  ’  to  the  indultrious  Farmer  j 
and  for  the  quantity  of  Ground  that  the  Kitchen- 
Garden  takes  up,  there  is  no  part  of  his  Land  that 
will  turn  to  better  Advantage  than  what  is  impro¬ 
ved  this  way,  it  being  a  great  deal  of  Meat  and 
Corn  that  is  faved  by  Beans,  Peas,  and  Roots  *  and 
likewife  a  great  deal  of  Barley,  where  is  plenty  of 
Cyder,  befides  the  Advantage  that  Fruit  brings  by 
what  may  be  fold  to  neighbouring  Towns,  and  the 
Cyder  that  might  come  to  be  exported  to  Foreign 
Parts,  if  we  could  attain  to  a  true  Perfection  in  the 
Art  of  making  this  profitable  Liquor  j  but  of  thefe 
things  hereafter.  I  fhall  at  prefent  only  give  Directi¬ 
ons  lor  the  Kitchen-Garden  $  in  firil  fhewing  what 
is  the  belt  Situation  and  Figure  for  a  Kitchen-Garden  : 
Secondly  how  to  order  the  Ground-Beds,  &e.  for 
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this  life,  that  being  the  Foundation  of  the  Work. 
And  thirdly,  Give  a  Catalogue  of  fuch  ufeful  Herbs, 
Roots  and  Fruits  (as are  therein  to  be  cultivated)  in 
an  Alphabetical  manner  $  which  I  think  will  be  the 
readied:  way  to  find  any  particular  forts  of  Garden 
Commodities  that  fhall  be  defired,  and  will  be  much 
better  than  the  ranking  of  them  under  the  feveral 
Kinds  or  Species.  And  therefore, 
situation.  Fir  ft,  As  to  the  Situation  of  the  Kitchen-Gardens , 

fmall  Valleys  or  low  Grounds  are  beft,  becaufecom- 
monly  fuch  Places  have  a  good  depth  of  Earth,  and 
are  fatned  by  the  neighbouring  Hills,  efpecially  if  they 
are  not  expofed  to  Inundations,  and  afford  good 
Water  >  but  as  for  Fruit-Trees,  a  Ground  moderate¬ 
ly  dry  (provided  the  Soil  be  rich  and  deep)  is  the  beft  j 
and  for  the  Pofition,  if  the  Earth  be  ftrong,  and  con- 
fequently  cold,  the  South  Afpedt  is  the  beft  *  but  if 
it  be  light  and  hot,  the  Eaft  is  to  be  preferr’d.  The 
Southern  Afpe&s  are  often  expofed  to  great  Winds 
from  the  middle  of  Auguft  to  the  middle  of  October  $ 
the  Eaftern  is  fubjedfc  to  the  North-Eaft  Winds,  which 
withers  the  Leaves  and  new  Shoots,  efpecially  of 
Peach  Trees  ;  and  the  Weftern  to  'the.  JSf orth  W eft 
Winds,  which  brings  Elites  in  Spring,  and  ftrong 
Gales  in  Autumn,  which  commonly  fhakes  off  the 
Fruit  before  it  is  ripe  :  But  as  all  Pofitions  have  their 
Perfedtions  and  Imperfedtions,  care  mud  betaken  to 
make  what  Advantage  we  can  of  the  firft,  and  to  ufe 
our  beft  Skill  to  defend  our  felves  from  the  laft. 

Figure.  The  beft  Figure  for  a  Kitchen-Garden ,  and  mod 
convenient  for  Culture,  is  a  Square  of  ftrait  Angles, 
being  once  and  a  half  or  twice  as  long  as  broad  5  for 
in  Squares  the  moft  uniform  Beds  may  be  made  j  the 
Walls  ought  alfo  to  be  well  furnifhed  withFruit-Trees, 
to  be  of  a  good  heighth,  and  placed  fo  as  to  afford 
good  fhelter  on  all  fides*  the  Beds,  Plats  and  Borders 
to  be  fct  with  all  forts  of  things  neceftary  for  all  Sea- 
fons  of  the  Year,  and  to  have  the  W  alks  clean,  of  a 
proportionable  largenefs,  and  to  afford  as  much  varie¬ 
ty  as  the,  place  will  admit  of  Secondly, 
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Secondly,  For  the  way  of  managing  and  ordering  Land  to 
of  Land  for  this  Furpofe  3  as  in  all  other  forts  of  Huf- orclsr' 
bandry,  fo  in  this  you  are  to  confider  the  nature  of 
the  Soil,  and  what  is  moil:  proper  and  bell:  to  make  an 
addition  to  its  Goodnefs  3  of  which  Particulars  I  have 
treated  already,  only  it  is  to  be  noted,  that  as  your 
Kitchen  Garden  is  to  afford  great  variety  of  Plants, 

Roots,  Herbs,  &c.  your  Soil  mufl  be  made  more  rich 
than  for  Corn,  moll  Garden  things  requiring  a  richer 
Soil,  if  you  defign  to  have  them  profper  well  3  if  you 
meet  with  Ground  that  is  naturally  good  and  moifh 
(which  is  the  beft  for  Garden-ground)  it  is  a  great  Ad¬ 
vantage,  and  much  leffens  the  Expence  3  but  Land  is 
very  rarely  found  that  doth  not  require  a  great  deal 
of  Labour,  tho’  it  may  not  want  Manure  3  for  many 
times  the  Surface  of  the  Earth  fhall  be  good,  which 
(being  opened  a  Spit  deep)  will  be  found  to  afford 
only  a  cold  Clay  bottom  3  which  is  a  much  more  per¬ 
nicious  Soil  for  Trees  and  Garden-ware  than  Gravel 
it  felf,  becaufe  in  Gravel,  efpecially  if  any  thing 
inclined  to  Springs,  the  Roots  of  Trees,  &V.  often 
meet  with  fome  fmall  Veins,  whence  they  draw 
Nourifhment  3  whereas  the  Clay,  in  dry  Years  e- 
fpecially,  is  fo  hard,  that  the  Roots  cannot  pene¬ 
trate  it,  and  binds  fo  firm,  that  it  hinders  themoi- 
fturp  that  falls  upon  it  from  finking  through,  and  fo 
caufes  the  Roots  to  hand  too  moilt  in  Winter,  and 
fcorches  them  with  too  much,  heat  in  the  Summer. 

To  red  refs  this  defeft,  the  only,  expedient  is,  to 
break  up  this  fort  of  Land  as  deep  and  no  deeper  than 
the  Earth  is  good,  beginning  with  a  Trench  four  or 
five  Foot  broad,  the  whole  length  or  breadth  of  the 
place,  cahing  the  feveral  Moulds  all  upon  one  fide  5 
and  into  your  bottom,  when  your  Trench  is  empty, 
cah  in  long  Dung,  or,  which  is  much  better,  Fern, 

Leaves  of  Trees,  rotten  Sticks,  Weeds,  or  any  fort 
of  Trafh  you  can  procure  with  the  moft  Eafe  and  leafl 
Charge,  to  rot  and  keep  the  Ground  from  binding. 

This  Trafh  fhouldbe  laid  at  the  bottom  about  half 
a  Foot  thick,  and  after  that  fling  upon  it  vour  top  l 
Vol,  II.  I  Spit3 
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Spit,  calling  the  Mould  which  lies  uppermoft  (and 
which  is  ever  bell)  upon  the  Dung,  and  fo  making 
the  fecondTrench  as  the  former,  you  fhou Id  fill  your 
firll  T rench  fo  as  that  the  Mould  which  you  found  un¬ 
dermoll  Ihould  now  lie  oil  the  top  j  and  thus  you  mull 
continue  to  do  till  you  have  finifhed  the  whole  W ork. 

But  it  may  be  here  objefted,  that  the  Earth  which 
you  take  from  beneath  will  be  barren  and  unfruitful, 
which  indeed  it  will  for  the  firll  Year,  but  being  ex- 
pofed  to  the  Air,  Rains  and  Froll  of  one  Winter,  it 
will  be  fo  mellow  as  to  make  it  fruitful,  efpecially  if 
any  thing  of  Dung  be  added  to  it  •,  but  if  it  prove  any 
thing  churlilh,  an  addition  of  drift  Sand  will  quickly 
loole  the  binding  quality  of  it  5  and  if  it  is  cold  Land, 
Smiths  Alhes,  or  other  Afhes,  if  you  live  near  Towns 
where  they  are  to  be  had,  will  be  the  bell  Manure  for 
it}  Pigeons,  Fowls  and  Sheeps-dung  are  alfo  very 
good  for  all  forts  of  cold  Land.  But  ’tis  to  be  ob- 
,  lerved,  that  rich  Soils  produce  large  fair  Fruit,  and 
Clay  and  Chalky  Lands  the  bell  tailed,  and  moll 
lafling.  Garden- ware  eating  better  that  comes  off  of 
a  natural  Soil  than  what  is  forced  with  Dung,  or  any 
other  Manure,  except  Chalk. 

Time  of  The  bell  time  for  the'  trenching  up  of  Land  is  the 

Irene  mg.  beginning  of  Winter,  when  the  Ground  is  moift  and 
eafie  to  dig }  but  as  there  are  two  Seafons  of  the  Year 
to  fow  and  plant  Herbs,  fo  there  are  two  times  to  bring 
Gardens  into  order,  which  is  the  Autumn  and  the 
Spring }  the  firll  Labour  being  to  be  bellowed  about 
the  beginning  of  November ,  upon  fitch  Ground  as  you 
defign  to  fow  in  the  Spring,  and  to  dig  in  the  Month 
of  May  liich Ground  as  you  defign  for  anAutumnalSow- 
ing,  that  the  cold  in  Winter,  and  the  heat  in  Summer, 
may  have  an  opportunity  to  make  the  Clods  fhort 
and  brittle,  to  turn  them  into  Dull,  and  to  kill  the 
unprofitable  W eeds}  which  if  you  do  not  find  your 
firll  digging  up  to  dellroy,  you  may  give  your  Land 
a  fecond  and  a  third  Digging  in  the  hotteft  driell  time 
you  can  y  which  is  the  only  time  to  dellroy  all  fuch 
ibit  of  trumpery,  3  But 


But  where  you  meet  with  a  gravelly  bottom,  you 
ihould  hufband  it  as  is  already  prefcribed,  and  the 
Stones  which  are  mingled  with  the  Earth  ihould  be 
earned  out  3  but  in  cafe  the  Gravel  lie  not  very  thick, 
and  that  when  it  is  brake  up,  you  meet  with  Sand  or 
fmali  loofe  Gravel,  it  may  do  without  flinging  it  out 
of  the  Trenches,  becaufe  the  Trees,  by  help  of  the 
Dung,  will  ftrike  Root  in  it. 

And  tho’  thefe  are  chargeable  ways  of  ordering  of 
Gardens,  yet  it  is  done  once  for  all,  and  the  Charge 
will  be  abundantly  anfwered  in  the  Growth  of  what 
Plants  youfet  in  it,  efpecially  for  Fruit  or  other  Trees 
that  root  downwards  5  but  fome  are  more  curious, 
in  that  they  Skreen  all  the  Earth  with  which  they  fill 
their  Trenches  but  that  is  needlefs  for  the  whole 
Garden,  particular  Beds  on  which  you  defigntoraife 
particular  Seeds  or  Plants  being  fumcient  to  be  fo  or¬ 
dered. 

Beddes  which,  you  muff  have  an  equal  Compolition  ofManm> 
or  mixture  of  Dung  and  Earth  always  ready  in  fome 
corner  of  your  Garden  to  be  laid  by,  that  it  may  be 
throughly  rotten  and  turned  to  good  Mould  againlt 
Spring,  to  renew  the  Eaith  with  about  your  Arti¬ 
chokes,  and  for  the  planting  and  fo  wing  of  Colliflow- 
ers,  Cabbages,  Onions,  Qc.  Fid.  the  Culture  of 
Orchards.  , ' 

And  for  each  fort  of  Seeds  and  Plants  it  will  be  ne-  Laying  out 
ceffary  to  lay  out  particular  Beds,  which  may  be  the  °f  B2ds- 
more  or  lefs  ill  Number,  according  to  the  variety  of 
Seeds  you  have  to  fow,  and  Herbs  to  plant,  and  which 
ought  not  to  be  wider  than  you  can  reach  crofs*  that 
you  may,  byPaths  left  between  them^  come  to  weed 
them,  and  rake  them  fine  5  which  is  the  belt  way  of 
fowing  Seeds,  &c.  In  the  warmed:  funny  part  of  your 
Garden  or  Orchard  place  your  tendered:  Plants,  or 
filch  as  you  would  have  forward,  obferving  to  keep 
them,  as  warm  as  their  nature  requires,  either  with 
Soil  or  covering,  according  to  the  Seafon, 
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The  fureftwayto  have  the  moft  Advantage  of  your 
Dung  or  Soil,  and  to  have  Seeds  profper,  that  they 
may  come  up  moft  even,  and  be  all  buried  at  one  cer¬ 
tain  depth,  is  thus  *  Fir  ft  rake  your  Bed  even,  then 
throw  on  a  part  of  your  mixture  of  Earth  and  Dung  \ 
which  alfo  rake  very  even  and  level,  on  which  fow 
your  Seeds,  whether  Onions,  Leeks,  Lettice,  or  fuch 
like  ^  then  with  a  wide  Sieve  fift  on  the  Earth  mixed 
with  Dung  about  a  quarter  of  an  Inch  thick,  or  a  lit¬ 
tle  more,  and  you  {ball  not  fail  of  a  fruitful  Crop. 

In  Gardens,  as  well  as  in  Fields,  care  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  not  to  fow  one  fort  of  Crop  too  often  in  one 
place,  or  on  the  fame  piece  of  Land,  efpeciallyParf- 
nips" or  Carrots*  which  being  often  fown  without 
change  of  place,  are  apt  to  canker,  or  be  worm- 
eaten. 

If  your  Garden  be  expofed  to  the  cold  Winds, 
which  are  very  injurious  to  moft  forts  of  Plants :  Next 
unto  Trees,  Pales,  Walls,  Hedges,  the  beft 
ihclter  is  to  lay  your  Ground  after  this  following 
manner  :  Let  it  be  laid  up  in  ridges  a  Foot  or  two  in 
heigh th,  fomewhat  upright  on  the  back  or  North- 
lide  thereof,  and  more  Hoping  to  the  South -fide,  for 
about  three  or  four  Foot  broad,  on  which  fide  you  may 
fow  any  of  your  Garden  Tillage  *  thefe  Banks  lying 
one  behind  the  other  will  much  break  the  Winds, 
and  thefe  fhelving  fides  will  much  expedite  the  ri¬ 
pening  of  Peafe  and  other  Fruits,  by  receiving  more 
directly  the  Beams  of  the  Sun  *  in  cafe  the  Ground  be 
over-moift  you  may  plant  the  higher,  and  if  over-dry, 
then  the  lower  *  fo  that  it  feems  to  remedy  all  extreams 
except  Heat,  which  rarely  injures.  Plants  newly 
brought  from  a  hotter  Climate  than  where  you  plant 
them,  ripen  later  than  thofe  ufed  to  it,  as  thole 
brought  from  a  colder  Climate  ripen  fooner. 

’Tis  ufual  to  defend  feveral  tender  Plants  from  the 
Cold  in  Winter  to  p refer ve  them,  and  to  expofe  them 
to  the  Sun  in  fuch  Winter-days  as  prove  clear,*  which 
expofure  injureth  the  Plants  more  than  the  cold,  for 
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the  Sun-beams  in  frofty  Weather  efpecially,  if  there 
is  Snow  upon  the  Ground,  makes  a  Plant  faint  and  lick, 
as  is  obferved  in  Laurel  3  which  if  it  grow  againft  a 
North- wall,  or  in  the  fhade,  altho’  open  to  the  fevereft 
Winds,  yet  it  will  retain  its  green  colour  all  the  Win¬ 
ter  3  but  if  it  (land  in  the  Sun,  it  changeth  yellow  : 

The  fame  is  obferved  of  feveral  other  tender  Plants 
that  are  ufually  fheltred  from  the  Wind,  and  expofed 
to  the  Sun  3  yet  ’tis  not  improper  to  give  Plants  Sun 
and  Air  in  aily  time  of  Winter  that  is  mild,  but  not 
in  Frofty  or  bleak  Weather. 

To  make  a  Hot-Bed,  inFebruary  or  earlier,  for  the  Hot-Be&l 
railing  of  Melons,  Cucumbers,  Radifhes,Colliflowers, 
or  any  other  tender  Plants  or  Flowers,  you  muft  pro¬ 
vide  a  warm  place,  defended  from  all  Winds  by  being 
inclofedwith  a  Pale  or  Hedge  made  of  Reed  or  Straw 
about  fix  or  feven  Foot  high,  of  fuch  diftance  or  capa¬ 
city  as  your  Occafion  requires,  within  which  you  muft: 
raife  a  Bed  of  about  two  or  three  Foot  high,  and 
three  Foot  over  of  new  Horfe-dung  of  about  fix  or 
eight  Days  old,  treading  it  down  very  hard  on  the 
top,  to  make  it  level  3  and  if  you  will  you  may  edge 
it  round  with  Boards  or  Bricks,  laying  of  fine,  rich 
Mould  about  three  or  four  Inches  thick  on  it  3  and 
when  the  extreamhcatof  the  Bed  is  over,  which  you 
may  perceive  by  thrufting  in  your  Finger,  then  plant 
your  Seeds  as  you  think  fit,  and  erect  fome  Forks 
four  or  five  Inches  above  the  Bed,  to  fupport  a  Frame 
made  of  Sticks  and  covered  with  Straw  or  Bafs-mat 
to  defend  the  Seeds  and  Plants  from  cold  and  wet  3  on¬ 
ly  you  may  open  your  covering  in  a  warm  day  for  an 
hour  before  Noon,  and  an  hour  after.  Remember 
to  earth  up  your  Plants  as  theyfhoot  in  heighth,  and 
when  they  are  able  to  bear  the  cold  you  may  tranf- 
plant  them,  and  the  Dung  of  your  hot  Beds,  when 
done  with,  will  be  of  great  ufe  to  mend  your  Garden. 

Many  curious  and  neceftary  Plants  would  fuffer  were  watering. 
they  not  carefully  watered  at  their  firft  removal,  or 
in  extream  dry  Seafons,  therefore  this  is  not  to  be 
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negledted  early  in  the  Spring  >  but  whilff  the  W ea- 
ther  is  cold  be  cautious  of  watering  the  Leaves  of  the 
young  and  tender  Plants,  and  only  wet  the  Earth 
about  them. 

When  your  Plants  or  Seeds  are  more  hardy,  and  the 
Nights  yet  cold,  water  in  the  Forenoons  5  but  when 
the  Nights  are  warm,  and  the  Days  hot,  then  theE- 
vening  is  the  beft  time. 

If  you  draw  any  Watercut  oP  Wells  or  deep  Pits, 
it  ought  to  ftand  a  Day  in  the  Sun  in  fome  Tub,  or 
fuch  like }  for  your  tender  Plants  in  the  Spring,  be¬ 
fore  you  ufe  it. 

But  Pond,  River,  or  Rain-water  needs  it  not,  and 
is  to  be  preferred  before  Well  or  Spring-water. 

If  you  infufe  Pigeons-dung,  Sheeps-dung,  Hens- 
dung,  Afhes,  Lime,  or  any  fat  Soil,  or  other  matter 
in  your  Water,  either  in  Pits,  Cifterns,  or  other 
Veflels  for  that  purpofe,  and  therewith  cautioufly  wa¬ 
ter  your  Plants,  it  will  much  add  to  their  enqreafe. 

For  Colliflowers ,  Artichokes ,  and  fuch  like,  let  the 
Ground  fink  a  little  round  the  Plant  in  form  of  a 
fhallow  Difli,  and  the  Water  will  the  better  and 
more  evenly  go  to  the  Roots. 

Water  not  any  Plants  overmuch,  left  the  Water 
carry  away  with  it  the  vegetative  or  fertil  Salt,  and 
fo  impoverifh  the  Ground,  and  chill  the  Plant. 

But  it  is  better  to  water  a  Plant  feldom  and  tho¬ 
roughly,  than  often  and  flenderly  •>  for  fhallow  wa¬ 
tering  is  but  a  Delufion  to  the  Plant,  and  provokes 
it  to  Root  fhallower  than  otherwife  it  would,  and  fo 
makes  it  more  obnoxious  to  the  Extremity  of  the 
Weather. 

Slips  or  cuttings  of  Herbs  or  Plants  fhould  be  plant¬ 
ed  in  moift  Ground  from  Auguft  to  the  end  of  Aprils 
and  be  frequently  watered ,  and  feparated  at  a 
Knot,  Joint,  or  Bur,  or  two  or  three  Inches  beneath 
it,  and  be  {tripped  of  moil  of  their  Leaves  before 
you  plant  them,  leaving  no  fide  Branches  on  them  •, 
fome  flit  the  end  where  ’tis  cut  off*,  and  fome  twift  it. 
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All  fuch  Plants  mud  dand  two  Years  at  the  lead  be¬ 
fore  they  be  fit  to  remove. 

If  you  -are  willing  to  have  the  Ground  always 
moift  about  a  Plant,  place  near  it  a  Vefiel  of  Water, 
putting  therein  a  piece  of  W oollen  Cloth  or  Lid,  and 
let  the  one  end  thereof  hang  out  of  the  Vefiel  to  the 
Ground,  and  the  other  end  be  in  the  Water  in  the 
manner  of  a  Crane,  caufing  the  Lid  or  Cloth  to  be 
fird  wet  y  and  by  this  means  will  the  Water  conti¬ 
nually  drop  ’till  all  be  dropped  out  of  the  Vefiel, 
which  may  then  be  renewed,  only  you  mud  obferve 
to  let  the  end  that  hangs  without  the  Vefiel  be  al¬ 
ways  lower  than  the  Water  in  the  Vefiel, .  elfe  it  will 
not  fucceedj  and  if  it  drop  not  fad  enough,  encreafe 
your  Lid  or  Cloth  if  too  fad,  diminifii  it. 

If  the  Weather  be  never  fo  dry  when  you  fow  any 
forts  of  Seeds,  water  them  not  ’till  they  have  been  in 
the  Ground  forty-eight  Hours,  and  the  Ground  fet¬ 
tled  about  them,  that  they  may  be  a  little  glutted 
with  the  natural  Juice  of  the  Earth,  fird,  left  they 
burd  by  too  much  Water  coming  on  them  at  once. 
If  the  Ground  is  veiy  dry  when  you  fow  Seed,  fow 
them  fomewhat  the  deeper. 

Such  Herbs  as  are  for  PhyficalUfes,  or  to  Still,  are 
edeemed  to  have  the  greated  Virtue  in  May^  or 
when  in  Flower,  when  the  full  Sap  is  in  them,  but 
the  Roots  are  bed  in  Winter,  but  then  they  fitould 
be  fown  between  the  middle  of  July  and  the  latter 
end  of  Auguft ,  or  very  early  in  the  Spring.  Thofe 
which  are  very  tender  fhouldbefownin  Hot-beds,  and 
afterwards  being  removed  into  thinner  Order  be  fet  on 
good  Ground,  and  condantly  kept  watered  if  the 
W eather  be  dry :  But  you  mud  remember,  that  what 
'  is  raifed  on  Hot-beds  are  to  be  covered,  and  defend¬ 
ed  in  cafe  of  cold  Nights  or  Mornings  until  they 
have  got  fome  Strength,  or  are  out  of  danger  by 
theTemperatenefs  of  the  Seafon,  and  that  thofe  forts 
of  Herbs  and  Flowers  are  to  be  fown  early,  that  ei~ 
t  ci  Seed,  or  die  the  fame  Year  they  are  fown,  that 
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they  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  whole  Summer’s 
growth. 

The  cutting  off  of  the  Buds  and  Branches  of  Flow¬ 
ers,  and  other  Plants  leaving  only  one  Stem  or  two 
more  or  lefs,  according  to  the  ftrength  of  the  Root, 
caufes  both  the  Flower  and  Fruit  to  be  larger  >  and 
Herbs  alfo  often  gather  the  more  ftrength,  yield 
the  fairer  Leaf,  take  the  better  Root,  and  endure 
the  Winter  the  better  for  their  being  cut  5  for  the 
Sap,  by  this  means,  has  the  lefs  to  nourifh,  and  the 
lefs  is  expended  above,  the  more  the  Roots  are 
{Lengthened,  as  may  be  obferved,  in  mo  ft  Trees 
that  are  lopped ;  nay,  fome  Plants  perifh  in  Winter 
only  for  want  of  being  cut  in  the  preceding  Summer. 
Befides,  the  often  cutting  of  Plants  prevents  their 
growing  fticky  and  running  to  Seed*,  which  often  ha¬ 
zards  the  killing  of  them  5  and  ’tis  obfervable,  that 
all  Herbs  wax  fweeter  both  in  Smell  and  Tafte  for 
often  cutting,  efpecially  the  latter  Sprouts,  as  may  be 
found  in  all  Efculents. 

Flowers  and  Garden-Fruits  are  commonly  moil 
efteemed  for  their  coming  early  or  late.  How  to 
make  them  early,  I  have  already  defcribed,  but  to 
retard  them,  fow  or  plant  them  in  as  late  a  Seafon  as 
you  can.  Remove  them  often,  and  prevent  as  much 
as  you  can  the  ufual  Excitements  of  Sun  and  Air,  for 
thedifturbingof  the  Roots  in  the  removal  is  a  great 
Hindrance  to  their  Attraction  of  Nouriftiment,  and 
new  Fibres  will  not  ftioot  forth  to  att raft  new  Nou¬ 
rishment  ’till  feveral  Days  after  their  removal. 

Moil  forts  of  Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs  may  be  fown 
from  the  beginning  or  middle  of  March  until  ^ugufij 
in  Grounds  that  are  of  good  temper,  but  then  in  ex- 
tream  hot  and  dry  Weather  they  require  a  more  than 
ordinary  care  to  be  taken  of  them,  but  Grounds  that 
are  of  amoiftcold  Nature  fhould  neither  be  fown  too 
early  nor  too  late  3  becaufe,  if  fowed  early,  they 
chill  the  Seeds  and  rot  them,  and  theFrofts  are  apt 
to  fpew  them  out  of  the  Ground,  and  fometimes  the 
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Worms  are  apt  to  deftroy  them:  And  if  the  Seed 
is  fowed  late,  fuch  Grounds  are  apt  to  chap  or  bind, 
except  they  are  well  watered. 

Keep  or  fet  all  your  Herbs  that  are  durable  in  one 
quarter  in  Beds  bv  themfelves,  by  which  means  that 
part  of  your  Garden  will  be  always  in  orders  and 
do  not  fet  too  many  in  a  Heap  or  Clufter  together. 

The  Sun  {hiding  on  Trees  or  Plants  does  greatly 
refrefh  and  enliven  them,  efpecially  in  W  inter  when  ’tis 
not  a  Froft,  and  therefore  let  the  Situation  of  your  Or¬ 
chard  or  Garden  have  as  much  of  the  Sun  as  you  can. 

The  removing  of  Flowers,  Plants,  -&c.  in  their 
proper  Seafon,  preserves  both  their  Colours  and 
Kinds ;  for  the  long  {landing  of  them  in  the  fame  Soil 
caufes  any  Plant  to  degenerate,  becaufe  the  Plant  will 
exhauft  the  proper  Nourifhment  by  its  long  {land¬ 
ing,  and  alfo  the  Soil  it  felf  is  apt  to  change  the 
Nature  of  the  Plant  exotick  to  it,  as  may  be  obfer- 
ved  in  moll  Grains  and  Plants,  which  by  often  re¬ 
moving  grow  fairer  and  larger. 

The  bell  time  to  remove  Bulbofe  Roots  is  as  foon 
as  the  Flower  is  faded,  and  the  Leaves  of  the  Plant 
withered,  which  may  be  done  the  fooner  if  when 
the  Beauty  of  the  Flower  is  pall,  you  cut  off  the 
Stalk  to  prevent  its  Seeding,  fuch  Plants  being  better 
removed  in  Summer  than  Winter.  It  does  thefe 
forts  of  Roots  no  harm  to  keep  them  five  or  fix 
Months  out  of  the  Ground,  but  they  mull  be  kept 
dry  left  they  Ihould  mould  or  grow  3  but  Roots  of 
a  hollow  fpungy  Nature,  as  Frittilarias,  Hyacinthis 
Roots  of  Ranunculas’s,  (fc.  If  you  keep  them  long, 
you  Ihould  mix  with  them  fome  fine  dry  Sand.  Thefe 
general  Rules  being  obferved,  I  fhall  thirdly  proceed 
to  the  Alphabetical  Order  promifed  3  and  begin  with 

A. 

Alefander. 

Ale  fancier  is  propagated  only  by  Seed  that  is  oval 
and  pretty  big,  and  a  little  more  fwelling  on  one  fide 
than  the  other,  which  bends  a  little  Inwards,  {freaked 

all 
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all  along  and  crofs-ways  on  the  Edges  between  the 
Sides.  It’s  one  of  the  Furnitures  of  our  Winter  Sa¬ 
lads,  which  mud:  be  whitened  in  the  fame  manner 
as  Wild  Endive  or  Succory  at  the  end  of  Autumn,  its 
Leaves  being  cut  down,  and  the  Bed  wherein  it  grows 
covered  over  with  long  dry  Dung  or  Straw,  Screen¬ 
ed,  fo  clofe  that  the  Frofl  may  be  excluded  from  it, 
whereby  the  new  Leaves  that  fpring  there-from  will 
grow  white,  yellowidi,  and  tender.  It’s  fown  pret¬ 
ty  thin  in  the  Spring,  and  the  Seed  gathered  the  lat¬ 
ter  end  of  Summer,  and  the  Plant  being  hardy,  re¬ 
quires  not  much  watering. 

Angelica. 

Angelica  is  of  feveral  forts,  but  that  growing  in 
Gardens  is  of  mod:  ufe  ’tis  raided  by  Slips  or  Seeds, 
which  it  bears  in  plenty  the  fecond  Year,  and  then 
fades  >  neither  the  Slips  nor  Seeds  fliould  be  planted 
or  fown  in  too  dry  Ground.  It  floweret h  in  July 
and  Auguft ,  the  Roots  may  he  removed  the  fird;  Year, 
If  you  let  the  Seed  ripen  the  Roots  commonly  die, 
but  by  careful  cutting  of  it  you  may  prevent  its 
Seeding,  by  which  means  both  Root  and  Plant  may 
be  preferved  many  Years. 

Arrach. 

Arrach ,  Orrach  or  Or  age ,  is  propagated  only  by 
Seed,  being  one  of  the  quicked:  Plants  both  in  coming 
up  and  running  to  Seed,  which  lad:  it  doth  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  June.  They  fow  it  pretty  thin,  and  fome 
ol  it,  which  is  good  Seed,  fliould  be  tranfplanted  to 
a  feparate  place.  Its  Leaves  are  very  good  in  Pot¬ 
tage  and  Stuffings.  It  fhould  be  ufed  as  foon  as  it 
peeps  out  of  the  Ground,,  becaufe  it  decays  quickly  v 
and^  to  have  fome  the  more  early,  they  fow  it  in  hot 
Beds.  It  thrives  very  well  in  all  forts  of  Ground,  but 
grows"  faired:  in  the  bed:. 

A  [par  ague . 

Afparagm  is  a  fine  Plant  for  the  Kitchen,  and  was 
much  efteemed,  even  in  Plinfs  time :  They  am  rai¬ 
led  oi  Seeds  fown  the  latter  end  of  March,  or  about 
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Michaelmas ,  becaufe  they  lie  long  in  the  Ground  be¬ 
fore  they  grow,  which  fome  fow  in  the  Shell  as  they 
grow,  that  is,  four  or  fix  Seeds  together  >  but  the 
belt  way  is  to  break  the  Shell,  and  to  beat  out  the 
Seed,  which  put  into  Water,  and  the  Hufk  willfwim, 
and  the  Seeds  fink,  which  dry  before  you  fow  :  They 
mu  ft  be  fown  indifferent  thin,  and  the  Ground  kept 
clear  of  Weeds*  let  the  Soil  be  neither  too  dry,  too 
wet,  nor  cold  *  you  may  fprinkle  a  few  Onions,  Ra- 
difhes,  or  Lettice  the  firft  Year  5  but  you  muff  draw 
them  as  foon  as  the  Afparagus  begins  to  fpread,  and 
about  a  Year  after,  if  they  are  big  enough,  as  they 
will  be  if  the  Ground  is  good  and  well  ordered  *  if 
not,  at  two  Years  end  at  leaf!  you  may  tranfplant 
them  *,  which  is  to  be  done  at  the  end  of  March  and 
all  April ,  planting  them  in  Beds  about  three  or  four 
Foot  broad,  and  raifed  fomewhat  higher  than  the 
Path- ways  that  go  between  them.  But  as  Afparagus 
are  moft  expeditioufly  raifed  by  Plants  bought  of  the 
Gardiners  of  two  or  three  Years  old,  who  raife  them 
on  purpofe  for  Sale,  you’ll  find  buying  of  them  the 
moil  profitable  way.  In  planting  of  them,  mind  to 
fpread  their  Roots  as  much  as  you  can.  Thefe  Beds 
muff  be  well  prepared  by  digging  firffc  about  two 
Foot  deep,  and  four  Foot  wide,  and  made  level  at 
the  bottom  j  mix  very  good  rotten  Dung  with  the 
Mould,  and  fill  them  up.  They  are  planted  at  two 
Foot  dill ance  in  three  or  four  Rows.  Y 011  muff  for¬ 
bear  to  cut  them  for  three  Years,  that  the  Plants 
may  be  ftrong  and  not  flubbed,  for  otherwife  they 
will  be  fmall  *  but  if  they  be  fpared  four  or  five 
Years,  they  will  grow  as  big  as  Leeks  5  the  fmall 
ones  may  be  left,  that  the  Roots  may  grow  bigger, 
fuffering  thofe  that  fpring  up  about  the  end  of  the 
Seafon  to  run  up  into  Seed,  and  by  this  means  it  will 
exceedingly  repair  the  hurt  that  you  have  done  to 
the  Plants  in  reaping  their  Shoots.  When  you  have, 
upon  the  Winter’s  approach,  cutaway  the  Stalks,  the 

Beds,  about  the  beginning  of  November,  muft  be  co¬ 
vered 
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vered  with  new  Horfe-dung  four  or  five  Fingers 
thick  y  but  fome  ufe  Earth  four  Fingers  thick,  and  two 
Fingers  thick  of  old  Dung,  which  will  keep  them 
from  the  Frod:  The  Beds  are  to  be  uncovered  about 
the  middle  of  Marchy  and  good  fat  Mould  about  two 
or  three  Fingers  thick  lpread  over  them,  and  the 
Dung  laid  in  the  Alleys  or  elfewhere  to  rot,  and  be 
fit  to  renew  the  Mould  with  the  following  Spring, 
but  Butcher’s  Dung  is  the  bed:  Soil  for  them  where 
it  can  be  had. 

If  the  old  Roots  of  thefe  Plants  be  taken  up  about 
the  beginning  of  January ,  and  planted  in  a  Hot-Bed, 
well  defended  from  the  Frod,  Afparagus  may  be  had 
at  Candlemas  'y  when  you  cut  them,  remove  fome  of 
the  Earth  from  about  them,  led:  the  others  that  are 
ready  to  peep  be  wounded,  and  let  them  be  cut  as 
low  as  conveniently  may  be. 

The  Beds  for  this  Plant  muft  be  covered  every 
Year  with  a  little  Earth  taken  off  from  the  Path -way, 
becaufe  they,  indead  of  finking,  are  always  riling  by 
little  and  little  5  and  every  two  Years  they  are  to  be 
moderately  dunged:  About  Michae Imas  the  Stems 
mud  be  cut  down,  and  the  faired  taken  for  Seed  3 
and  to  make  them  come  to  bear,  an  Iron-Fork  (the 
Spade  being  dangerous)  is  to  be  ufed  to  draw  them 
out  of  the  Nurfery  Bed.  And  you  mud  not  fail 
every  Year  at  the  latter  end  of  March ,  or  beginning 
of  Aprily  to  bedow  a  fmall  dreding  or  dirring  of  the 
Ground  about  three  or  four  Inches  deep  on  every 
Bed  ( taking  care  not  to  let  the  Spade  go  too  deep, 
fo  as  to  hurt  the  Plants  and  to  render  the  Superficies 
of  the  Earth  loofe)  the  better  to  difpofe  it  to  drink 
up  the  Rain  a nd May-dewy  which  nourifhes  the  Stocks, 
and  facilitates  the  Paflageof  the  AfparaguSy  and  kills 
the  Weeds.  The  word  Enemies  to  this  Plant  are  a 
fort  of  Flea  that  fadens  upon  its  Shoots,  and  makes 
it  mifcarry  3  againd  which  mifchief  there  has  been 
yet  no  remedy  found  out  3  if  they  are  planted  in  good 
Ground,  they  may  dand  ten  or  twelve  Years. 

Artkhoak 
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'  Articboak 

Is  by  fome  efteemed  one  of  the  moft  excellent 
Fruits  of  the  Kitchen-Garden ,  and  recommended,  as 
upon  other  Accounts,  lo  for  that  its  Fruit  continues 
in  Seafon  a  long  time.  They  delight  in  a  rich  deep 
Soil,  and  not  very  dry.  The  Ground  for  them  mult 
be  very  well  prepared  and  mixed  ieveral  times  with 
good  dung,  and  that  very  deep.  The  flips  that  grow 
by  the  fide  of  the  old  Stumps  taken  from  them  at  the 
time  of  their  dreffing  in  the  Spring  ferve  for  Plants, 
which  are  to  be  fct  in  Alarch^  Aprils  or  May ,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  Spring  is,  or  their  Husbandry  requires  } 
fome  plant  them  in  September ,  which  by  careful  co¬ 
vering  in  Winter  may  fucceed,  but  the  lureft  Seafon 
is  the  Spring ;  they  muft  be  kept  watered  ’till  they  are 
firmly  rooted.  You  may  fow  Onions,  Radifhes  01  a 
fprinkling  of  Carrots  or  Lettice  between  them  the 
fij-ft  Year,  but  they  mull  be  difpofed  of  before  the 
Artichoaks  fpread  too  far.  And  thefe,  if  they  be 
flrong,  will  bear  Heads  the  Autumn  following ;  which 
Off-fets,  to  be  good,  lhould  be  white  about  the  Heel, 
and  have  fome  little  Roots  tothem.  Sometimes  Ar¬ 
tichoaks  are  multiplied  by  the  Seed  which  grows  in  the 
Articboak  bottom,  when  they  are  fuffered  to  grow 
old  to  Flower,  and  to  grow  dry  about  Midfummer. 

For  the  Planting  of  them  they  commonly  make 
little  Trenches  or  Pits  about  half  a  Foot  deep,  which 
they  fill  with  Mould,  placing  the  Roots  of  them  by 
a  Line  chequer-ways.  They  root  very  deep,  there¬ 
fore  plant  your  fets  pretty  deep,  and  it  you  lay  a 
little  Litter  thinly  about  them  to  keep  the  Heat  of 
the  Sun  from  them,  it  will  very  much  improve  them. 
If  the  Soil  be  rich,  the  diftance  mud  be  three  or  four 
Foot;  but  if  not,  then  nearer.  All  their  other  Cul¬ 
ture  ’till  Winter  is  only  weeding,  and  a  little  wa¬ 
tering  if  the  Spring  be  dry,  and  if  with  the  Water 
you  mix  Sheep’s  Dung  or  Allies,  or  if  you  lay  Ames 
to  the  Roots  it  mightily  helps  them :  But  upon  the 
approach  of  the  Winter,  for  their  Security  againlt 
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Fro  ft,  be  fare  to  cut  the  Leaf  within  a  Foot  of  the 
Ground,  and  raife  Earth  about  them  in  the  form  of 
a  Mole-Hill,  within  two  or  three  Inches  of  the  top, 
and  then  cover  it  with  long  Dung,  which  fecures 
them  alfo  againft  the  Rain :  But  others  put  long 
Dung  about  the  plant,  leaving  a  little  Hole  in  the 
middle,  and  this  does  very  well.  An  Earthen  Pan 
with  a  Hole  at  the  top  is  ufed  by  fome,  a  Bee-hive 
is  better  *  but  the  moft  ufaal  way  is  to  cut  their 
Leaves  about  November,  and  to  cover  them  all  over 
with  Earth,  and  to  let  them  lie  in  that  manner  ’till 
the  Spring  y  but  if  this  be  done  too  loon,  it  may  rot 
them  when  they  come  to  be  uncovered,  and  therefore 
it  muft  be  done  regularly,  at  three  feveral  times,  at 
about  four  Days  Interval,  left  being  yet  tender  the 
cold  Air  fpoil  them.  Take  off  all  the  old  Slips,  and 
leave  not  above  three  of  the  oldeft  to  each  Foot  for 
the  Bearers,  and  a  fupply  of  good  fat  Mould  muft  be 
given  to  the  Roots  as  deep  as  conveniently  may  be. 
Or  you  may  do  this,  dig  your  Artichoak  plat  all  o- 
ver,  and  cut  off  the  ftraggling  Leaves  both  on  the 
top  and  fides,  and  lay  a  coat  of  Dung  all  over  them, 
efpecially  about  each  Stock,  and  fo  let  it  reft  ’till 
Spring  \  and  in  March  or  April  dig  your  Plat  well 
over,  keeping  a  good  open  Trench  before  you,  and 
when  you  come  to  a  Stock  open  the  Ground  pretty 
deep  about  it,  fo  low,  that  you  may  with  your  Thumb 
force  the  flips  from  the  Stock,  excepting  two  or 
three  of  the  ftrongeft,  unlefs  you  find  them  forward 
for  Fruit  5  and  if  any  of  your  Stocks  are  dead  or  not 
thrifty,  you  may  plant  young  ones  in  their  places : 
But  if  your  Artichoaks  are  weak  by  reafon  of  a  fharp 
Winter  that  you  cannot  flip  them,  you  may  let  them 
alone  ’till  they  begin  to  thrive,  and  then  with  aflice, 
without  digging,  you  may  force  off  all  the  under 
Slips,  maintaining  only  two  or  three  of  the  ftrongeft 
for  Fruit  5  when  your  Fruit  begins  to  knit,  fee  if  any 
Buds  for  Fruit  appear  \  if  they  do,  force  all  off  but 
the  principal  Head,  except  fuch  as  you  fpare  for  lat¬ 
ter 
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ter  Fruit.  The  whole  Plantation  of  them  fhould  be 
remov’d  in  five  Years,  tho’  they  will  laft  much  longer 
in  a  good  deep  Mould. 

In  order  to  have  Fruit  in  Autumn ,  it  is  necefiary 
the  Stem  of  fuch  as  have  born  Fruit  in  the  Spring 
fhould  be  cut  off  to  prevent  a  fecond  Shoot,  and  thele 
lufty  Stocks  will  not  fail  of  bearing  very  fair  Heads, 
provided  they  be  dreffed  well  and  watered  in  their 
necefiity,  and  the  Slips  that  grow  onthefides  of  the 
Plants  (which drain  all  their Subftance)  taken  away j 
or  you  may  expect  Fruit  from  your  new  fet  Plants. 

As  foon  as  your  Artichoaks  are  come  to  perfection, 
and  fit  for  ufe,  cut  them  down  clofe  to  the  Ground, 
Leaves  and  all,  and  by  fo  doing  your  Artichoaks  will 
gather  Strength  before  Winter,  and  your  Plants  will 
be  the  (Longer,  and  forwarder  in  Spring. 

The  Stalk  is  blanched  in  Autumn ,  and  the  Pith  ea¬ 
ten  raw  or  boiled:  The  way  of  preferving  them  frefh 
all  Winter,  is  by  feparating  the  bottoms  from  the 
Leaves,  and  after  parboiling,  allow  to  every  Bottom 
a  fmall  earthen  glaz’d  Pot,  burying  it  all  over  in  frefh 
melted  Butter,  as  they  do  wild  Fowl,  &c.  They 
are  alfo  preferred  by  (hinging  them  on  Pack-thread, 
a  clean  Paper  being  put  between  every  bottom  to  hin¬ 
der  them  from  touching  one  another,  and  fohung  up 
in  a  dry  place :  They  are  likewife  pickled. 

Chards  of  Artichoaks ,  otherwife  called  Cuftons ,  are 
the  Leaves  of  fair  Artichoaks,  ty’d  and  wrapp’d  up  in 
Straw  in  Autumn  and  Winter,  being  covered  all  over 
but  at  the  top  *  which  Straw  makes  them  wax  white, 
and  thereby  lofe  a  little  of  their  bitternefs,  fo  that 
when  boiled  they  are  ferved  up  like  true  Spanijh  Car- 
dons  ,  but  yet  not  fo  good  3  befides,  the  Plants  of  them 
rot  and  perifii  during  the  time  of  whit’ning  them. 

For  Artichoaks  you  have  not  only  the  hard  W  eather 
and  excefs  of  wet  to  fear,  but  they  have  the  Field- 
Mice  for  their  Enemies,  which  by  gnawing  of  their 
Roots  fpoil  them. 

There 
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There  are  three  forts  of  Art ich oaks ,  the  While  ones, 
which  are  the  moft  early 3  the  Violet  ones,  whofe  Fruit 
is  aim  oft  of  a  Fyramidical  Figure,  being  the  hardieft 
fort  5  and  the  red  ones,  which  are  round  and  flat  like 
the  white  ones  5  the  two  laft  are  efteemed  the  beft. 

Afarabacca. 

Afarabacca  thrives  beft  in  a  moift  Soil,  and  is  only 
increafed  by  the  parting  of  the  Roots. 

B 

Balm . 

Balm  is  an  odoriferous  Herb,  being  multiply’d  both 
,  /  by  Seed  and  rooted  Branches  like  Lavender ,  Hyjfop , 
Thyme^  &c-  The  tender  Leaves  are  ufed  with  other 
Herbs  for  Salads  3  the  Sprigs  frefh  gathered  put  into 
Wine,  or  other  Drink,  during  the  Heat  of  Summer, 
give  it  quicknefs  3  and  befides,  this  Plant  yields  an 
incomparable  Wine  made  in  the  fame  manner  as  Cow- 
flip,  &c. 

Barberries. 

Barberries  are  raifed  by  Suckers,  of  which  you  have 
plenty  about  the  Roots  of  old  Trees,  tho’  ’tis  not 
good  to  fufter  too  many  Suckers  to  grow  about 
them  j  neither  let  their  tops  be  cut  like  clofe  round 
Bullies,  as  many  do,  which  makes  them  grow  thick, 
that  they  can  neither  bear  nor  ripen  Fruit  io  well  as  if 
they  grew  higher  and  thinner.  It  is  a  Plant  that 
bears  a  Fruit  very  ufeful  in  Houfe-wifery,  whereof 
there  are  feveral  fores,  altho’  but  only  one  common 
one  5  that  which  beareth  its  Fruit  without  Stones  is 
counted  beft  3  there  is  moreover  another  fort  which 
chiefly  differs  from  the  common  kind,  in  that  the  Ber¬ 
ries  are  twice  as  big,  and  more  excellent  to  prelerve. 

Baftl. 

Bafil  is  of  feveral  forts,  as  that  which  bears  the 
biggeft  Leaves,  efpecially  if  they  arc  of  a  Violet  Co¬ 
lour  :  but  that  which  bears  the  leaft  Leaves  is  moft 
Curious,  and  that  which  bears  the  middling  ones  is 
the  moft  common  fort  3  all  which  are  propagated  by 
Seed  of  a  black  Cinnamon  Colour,  very  fmall,  and  a 
'  little 
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little  oval,  and  by  Slips.  It  is  annual  and  very  ten- 
der,  being  feldom  Town  but  in  Hot-Beds,  beginning 
therewith  at  the  beginning  of  February  continuing 
fo  to  do  all  the  whole  Year.  Its  tender  Leaves  are 
ufed  in  a  fmall  quantity  with  the  furniture  of  Salads* 
among  which  they  make  an  agreeable  Perfume,  the 
fame  being  likewife  ufed  in  Ragou’s,  efpecially  when 
dry.  To  make  it  run  to  Seed  (which  is  gathered  in 
Auguft)  it’s  ufually  tranfplanted  in  May^  either  in  Pots 
or  Beds.  This  Plant  imparts  a  grateful  Savour,  if 
not  too  ftrong :  It  is  fomewhat  offenfiveto  the  Eyes* 
and  therefore  the  tender  tops  are  to  be  very  fparingly 
ufed.  : 

Beans . 

Beans  are  of  great  Ufe  and  Benefit,  of  which  there 
are  feveral  forts,  viz.  the  great  Garden  Bean,  the 
middle  fort  of  Bean,  and  the  fmall  Bean,  or  Horfe- 
Bean,  &c.  the  laftfortof  which  I  have  treated  of  al¬ 
ready.  As  for  Garden-Beans,  they  are  ufually  fet  be¬ 
twixt  November  and  February ,.  at  the  Wain  of  the 
Moon.  But  if  it  happen  to  freeze  hard  after  they 
are  fpired,  it  will  go  near  to  kill  them,  therefore  the 
fureft  way  is  to  ftay  till  after  Candlemas.  They  thrive 
beft  in  a  rich  ftiff  Soil,  they  fhould  be  fet  five  or  fix 
Inches  deep,  and  carefully  covered  from  the  Mice  % 
and  the  Ground  kept  well  howed  from  Weeds.  It 
is  a  general  Error  to  fet  them  promifeuoufly,  for  be^ 
ing  planted  in  Rows  by  a  Line,  at  three  Foot  diftance, 
it  is  evident  they  bear  much  better,  and  may  be  ea- 
ficr  weeded,  topped,  or  gathered,  and  you  may  fow 
fome  early  Sallettmg  between  the  Rows.  If  they  be 
fowed  or  planted  in  the  Spring,  they  mull  be  fteeped 
two  or  three  Days  in  Water,  and  it’s  beft  to  fet  them 
with  Sticks. 

In  gathering  green  Beans  for  the  Table,  it  is  the 
beft  way  to  cut  them  off  with  a  Knife,  and  not  to 
(trip  them  5  and  after  gathering,  the  Stalks  may  be 
cut  off  near  the  Ground,  and  fo  probably  a  fecond 
Crop  may  rife  before  the  approach  of  the  Winter. 

Vot,  II,  '  K  Some 
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Some  cut  off  the  T  ops  while  they  are  about  half  a  F  oot 
high  to  make  them  branch,  but  then  they  muft  not  be 
fet  too  thick  3  others  do  not  top  them  till  they  are 
about  two  Foot  high  or  more,  to  the  end  they  may 
ripen  the  better  and  the  fooner  5  and  that  they  may 
fo w  T urneps  as  foon  as  the  Beans  are  gone.  The  T ops 
fome  eat  boiled. 

Bears- foot. 

Bears-foot  is  only  raifed  by  Seed. 

Beet  Raves ,  or  Beet  Radijhes. 

Red  Beet  produces  Roots  for  Salads*  being  mul¬ 
tiplied  only  by  Seeds  of  about  the  bignefs  of  a  mid- 
ling  Pea,  and  round,  but  rough  in  their  roundnefs : 
They  are  fo  wed  in  March  y  either  in  Beds  or  Borders, 
very  thin,  in  good  well  prepared  Ground,  or  elfe 
they  will  not  grow  fo  fair  and  large  as  they  fhould  be  $ 
they  are  belt  that  have  the  redded:  Subftance,  and  the 
redded:  Tops,  and  are  not  good  tofpend  but  in  Win¬ 
ter  >  their  Seed  is  gathered  in  Augufl  and  September , 
for  the  procuring  whereof,  fome  of  the  lad:  Year’s 
Roots  that  have  been  preferved  from  the  Frod;  are 
tranfplanted  in  March  5  the  Roots  being  cut  into  thin 
Slices  and  boiled,  when  cold,  make  a  grateful  Win¬ 
ter  Salad. 

\ ;  ,  Beet  White. 

White  Beet  is  alfo  propagated  for  Chards  by  Seeds 
only,  like  unto  that  of  the  Red  Beets,  but  of  a  duller 
Colour  *  the  Rib  of  it  being  boiled,  melts  and  eats 
'like  Marrow. 

Chards  of  Beefy 

Are  Plants  of  White  Beet  tranfplanted  in  a  well 
prepared  Bed  at  a  full  Foot’s  diltance,  producing 
great  Tops,  which  in  themidd:  thereof  have  a  large, 
white,  thick,  downy  and  cotton-like  main  Shoot, 
which  is  the  true  Chard  ufed  in  Pottages  and  Entre- 
mefies.  When  white  Beets  have  been  Town  in  hot 
Beds,  or  in  naked  Earth  in  March  y  that  which  is  yel¬ 
lowed:  is  tranfplanted  into  Beds  purpofely  prepared, 
and  being  well  watered  in  the  Summer  they  grow  big 
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and  ftrong  enough  to  refill  the  hard  Winter’s  cold,  if 
fo  be  they  be  covered  with  long  dry  Dung,  as  we 
do  Artichokes .  In  April  they  are  uncovered,  and  the 
Earth  dreft  carefully  about  them,  and  fo  produced  * 
their  Seed  is  gathered  in  July  or  Auguft . 

Bloodworth. 

Bloodworth  is  raifed  of  Seed -which  is  ripe  in  June 
and  July . 

Bona  roifta. 

Bona  vifta  is  a  kind  of  French  Bean,  and  will  grow 
with  us,  efpecially  if  the  Summer  is  kindly  *  they  are 
raifed  as  French  Beans  are. 

Bor  age , 

Is  propagated  only  by  Seed  that  is  black,  and  of  a 
long  oval  Figure,  commonly  with  a  little  white  end 
towards  the  Bafe  or  Bottom  that  is  quite  feparated 
from  the  reft,  being  ftreaked  black  all  along  from  one 
end  to  the  other.  It  grows  and  is  to  be  ordered  in  the 
fame  manner  as  Arach ,  but  it  does  not  come  up  fo  vi* 
goroully.  It  is  fown  feveral  times  in  one  Summery 
the  Seed  falls  as  foon  as  ever  they  begin  to  ripen,  and 
therefore  muft  carefully  be  watch’d,  and  the  Stalks 
cut  and  laid  a  drying  in  the  Sun,  whereby  few  will  be 
loft  :  Its  Flowers  ferve  to  adorn  Salads,  but  they  are 
not  eafily  digefted,  tho’  their  Leaves  are,  if  their 
String  is  firft  taken  away. 

Buglofs. 

Buglofs  is  ordered  after  the  fame  manner. 

*  Bucks-horn  Salad , 

Is  only  multiplied  by  Seed,  which  is  very  fmall, 
and  is  ordered  after  the  fame  manner  as  Borage, 
When  the  Leaves  of  this  Plant  are  cut,  there  fpring 
up  new  ones  in  the  room  of  them. 

Burnet . 

Burnet  is  propagated  only  by  Seed  that  is  pretty 
big,  a  little  oval  with  four  fides,  and  as  it  were  all 
over  engraven  in  the  fpaces  between  the  four  Sides, 
It  is  a  very  common  Salad,  feldom  fown,  but  in  the 
Spring  it  often  fprings  afrefti,  after  Gutting*  the 

K  z  Shoots 
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Shoots  are  for  Salads  y  the  fame  requires  watering  m 
Summer,  at  the  end  whereof  the  Seeds  are  gathered. 

C 

Cabbage  and  Coleworts. 

Cabbage  and  Colewor /^whereof  there  are  divers  forts, 
fiich  as  the  Dutch  C  abb  age ,  which  is  very  fweet  and 
foon  ripe  j  the  large,  fid ed  Cabbage ,  that  is  a  tender 
Plant  not  fown  till  May,  planted  out  in  July,  and  eat¬ 
en  in  Autumn  >  but  the  bell  Cabbage  is  the  White  Cab¬ 
bage,  which  is  the  biggeft  of  all  ,  and  the . Red  Cabbage f 
which  is  fmall  and  low  >  the perf  umed  Cabbage,  fo  nam¬ 
ed  from  its  fcent  >  the  Savoy  Cabbage,  which  is  one  of 
the  bed  fort  and  very  hardy  >  and  the  RuJJia  Cabbage  y 
which  is  the  leaft  and  molt  humble  of  them,,  but  very 
plealant  Food,  and  quick  of  growth. 

They  are  raifed  of  the  Seed  fown  between  Mid - 
fummer  and  Michaelmas,  that  they  may  gain  ftrength 
to  defend  themfelves  againft  the  violence  of  the  W  in¬ 
ter,  which  yet  they  can  hardly  doinfome  Years  >  or 
elfe  they  may  be  raifed  in  a  hot  Bed  in  Spring,  and 
tranfplanted  in  Aprily  or  about  that  time,  and  that 
into  a  very  rich  and  well  flirred  Mould,  if  large  Cab¬ 
bages  are  expedled.  They  delight  moft  in  a  warm  and 
light  Soil,  and  require  daily  watering  till  they  are 
rooted.  But  yet  great  quantities  of  ordinary  Cabbage 
may  be  raifed  in  any  ordinary  Ground  if  well  digged 
and  wrought. 

As  for  the  Seed,  if  you  intend  to  preferve  it,  it 
mull  be  of  thzbcVtCabbagesy  placed  low  in  the  Ground 
during  the  Winter,  to  keep  them  from  cold  Winds 
and  great  Frolls ,  they  mull  have  Earth  Pots,  or  a 
warm  Soil  over  them  for  their  covering,  and  be  plant¬ 
ed  forth  at  Springs  or  you  may  about  Otlober  or  No¬ 
vember,  when  the  Fro  11  begins  to  come,  takeupfuch 
as  you  delire  to  have  the  feed  of  before  the  Froll  fur- 
prize  you,  and  hang  them  up  by  the  Roots  about  a 
Fortnight  to  drain  the  water  from  them  ->  they  Ihould 
be  hard  well  grown  Cabbages,  fuch  being  forwarder 
to  feed  when  the  feafon  comes  than  others.  Theie 
7  you 
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you  may  forward  by  cutting  off  the  Cabbage  on  the 
cop  with  a  crofs  cut,  and  you  may  likewiie  wrap  a 
piece  of  old  Cloth,  Bafs-mat,  &e.  about  the  Roots  of 
them,  and  lay  them  in  fome  cold  Cellar,  or  By-room, 
or  hang  them  up  until  the  end  of  February ,  or  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  March ,  and  then  plant  them  in  fome  tem¬ 
perate  place,  that  is  neither  too  hot  nor  too  dry.  The 
Stems  of  a  good  Cabbage,  if  you  can  preferve  them 
from  rotting  and  froft  till  Spring,  will  bear  as  good 
feed  as  a  whole  Cabbage.  You  muft  like  wife  keep 
your  Cabbages  from  breaking  with  the  Wind,  by  ty¬ 
ing  them  to  Sticks.  Befides,  this  variety  of  Cabbages, 
Cauls  and  Sprouts,  fpringing  from  old  decapitated 
Stumps,  there  is  a  perennial  Caul  that  will  continually 
yield  you  a  green  Mefs  whenever  you  have  occaf  on. 

If  your  Cabbages  or  Collijlowers  are  troubled  with 
Caterpillars,  mix  Salt  with  Water,  and  water  them 
therewith,  and  it  will  kill  them. 

Calamint. 

Calamint  is  raifed  by  Slipping,  or  parting  of  the 
Roots,  and  fometimes  by  Seed. 

Camomile. 

Camomile  double  is  like  the  common  fort,  only  the 
Leaves  greener  and  larger,  and  the  Flowers  are  very 
double,  being  white,  and' fomewhat  yellow  in  the 
middle.  It  is  more  tender  than  the  common  one,  and 
mull:  yearly  be  renewed  by  fetting  of  Slips  thereof  in 
the  Spring,  or  parting  of  the  Roots. 

Carduus  Fhiftle. 

•  Carduus ,  tho’  it  is  a  noifom  Weed,  yet  fome  of 
them  are  received  into  Gardens,  whereof  are  fir  ft  the 
.greater  Globe  Fhiftle  with  Leaves  cut  in,  and  gafhed 
m  the  middle  full  of  fharp  Prickles,  its  branched,  Stalk 
•above  a  Yard  high,  bearing  great  round  hard  Heads, 
with  a  fharp  bearded  Hulk  of  a  blewiih  green  colour, 
from  whence  come  pale  blew  Flowers  Ipreading  over 
the  whole  Head,  and  are  fucceeded  by  the  Seeds  cony 
rained  in  the. Hulks,  w hich  muft  be  preferved,^  for  the 
Plant  dies  in  the  Winter.  Secondly,  the  idler  Globe 
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Thiftle ,  whofe  Leaves  are  fmaller  and  whiter,  as  are 
the  Stalk  and  Head  of  the  Flowers,  the  Roots  more 
durable,  lading  four  Years  bearing  Flowers. 

Their  flowering  time  is  ufually  in  Auguft,  and  be¬ 
ing  fowed  of  Seeds,  they  will  come  to  bear  Flowers 
in  the  fecond  Year*  they  prove  a  great  annoyance  to 
Tome  Lands  by  killing  the  Grafs,  Corn,  &V.  tho’ 
they  be  a  lure  token  of  the  ftrength  of  the  Ground. 
The  way  to  deftroy  them,  is  to  cut  them  up  by  the 
Roots  before  Seeding-time.  Our  Ladies  milky  dapled 
thiftle  is  worth  efteem,  for  the  young  Stalk,  about 
May*)  being  peeled  and  foaked  in  Water,  to  extract 
the  Bitternefs,  either  boiled  or  raw,  is  a  very  whole- 
fome  Salad  eaten  with  Oil,  Salt  and  Pepper  3  fome 
eat  them  fodden  in  proper  Broth,  or  baked  in  Pies  like 
the  Artichoke ,  but  the  tender  Stalk  boiled  or  fried 
fome  prefer  3  both  are  nourifhing  and  reftorative. 

Carrots. 

Carrots  are  the  mod  univerfal  and  neceflary  Root 
this  Country  affords,  and  hereof  there  are  two  forts, 
the  Yellow,  and  the  Orange,  or  more  Red  3  the  lad 
of  which  is  by  much  the  better.  They  are  raifed  of 
Seed,  and  principally  delight  in  a  warm,  light  or 
fandySoil*  and  if  the  Ground  be  fo,  tho’ but  indiffe¬ 
rently  fertile,  yet  they  will  thrive  therein  3  for  if  the 
Ground  in  which  you  plant  them  be  heavy,  you  mud 
take  the  more  care  in  digging  of  it  to  lay  it  as  light  as 
you  can  3  and  if  you  dung  the  Land  the  lame  Year  you 
low  Carrots,  you  ought  to  bring  it  fo  low,  that  the 
Roots  may  not  reach  it  3  for  as  loon  as  they  touch  the 
Dung,  they  will  grow  forked.  It’s  a  ufual  thing  to 
fow  them  with  Beans  in  the  Intervals  between  them, 
and  in  digged,  not  ploughed  Lands,  becaufe  of  their 
rooting  downwards  3  for  after  the  Beans  are  gone 
they  become  a  fccond  Crop  3  but  Carrots  fown  among 
Beans  are  not  fo  fair  nor  early  as  thofe  fown  in  a  Bed 
by  themfelves  3  and  fome  of  the  faired  of  them  being 
laid  up  reafonably  dry  in  Sand,  will  keep  throughout 
Ac  Winter:  The  fame  may  be  r^ferved  till  Spring, 
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and  planted  for  Seed,  or  elfe  Seed  may  be  gathered 
from  the  biggeft  afpiring  Branches  j  obferving  to  pre- 
ferve  the  largeft  and  faireft  Seed  for  Cowing.  They 
may  be  fown  in  Autumn  or  Spring :  If  you  will  have 
them  in  fpring,  fow  them  in  Augujl,  and  preferve  them 
from  the  froft  in  Winter  by  covering  of  them  with 
Peafe  haum,  or  fuch  like  j  or  fow  them  in  February 
or  March  >  and  to  make  them  grow  large,  do  with 
them  as  with  Turneps,  only  they  will  admit  of  a  great¬ 
er  number  on  the  fame  quantity  of  Land  than  Tur¬ 
neps  will. 

Car  don  Spanijh. 

Car  don  Spanijh  are  only  propagated  by  Seed  that  is 
of  a  longiih  oval  Form,  and  about  the  bignefs  of  a 
Wheat  Corn,  of  a  greenifh,  olive  Colour,  ftreaked 
from  the  one  end  to  the  other.  They  are  fown  at 
two  feveral  times  *  the  firft  from  the  middle  of  April 
to  the  end,  and  the  other  time  about  the  latter  end  of 
May^  in  a  good  and  well  prepared  Ground,  in  fmali 
p  Trenches  or  Pits  a  Foot  wide,  and  fix  Inches  deep 
filled  with  Mould,  and  then  make  for  them  Beds  four 
or  five  Foot  wide,  in  order  to  place  in  them  two 
Ranks  of  thofePits  chequerways,  putting  five  or  fix 
Seeds  into  every  Hole,  with  Intention  to  let  but  two 
or  three  grow,  and  take  away  the  reft  if  they  come 
up :  But  if  in  fifteen  or  twenty  days  the  Seed  doth 
not  come  up,  they  fliould  be  uncovered,  to  fee  whe¬ 
ther  they  be  rotten,  or  begin  to  fprout,  that  their 
Places  may  be  fupplied  with  new  ones  if  need  require  5 
they  mult  be  carefully  watered  5  and  towards  the  end 
o  tOftober,  if  you  have  a  mind  to  whiten  them,  take 
the  advantage  of  a  dry  Day,  firft  to  tie  up  all  the 
Leaves  with  two  or  three  Bands,  and  ibme  Days  after 
to  cover  them  quite  with  Straw  or  dry  Litter,  well 
twifted  about  them,  except  at  the  top,  which  is  to 
be  left  open  j  thus  ordered  they  whiter  in  about 
three  W  eeks,  and  are  fit  to  eat, 
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They  may  be  tranfplanted  upon  the,  approach  of 
Winter  into  the  green  Houfe,  removing  fome  Earth 
with  them,  fome  of  which  may  be  planted  next  Spring 
to  run  to  Seed  in  June  or  July. 

Chervil. 

Chervil  is  only  multiplied  by  Seed  that  is  black, 
very  fmall,  pretty  longifh,  ftriped  longways,  and 
grows  upon  Plants  fowm  the  Autumn  before,  which 
knits  and  ripens  in  June  -y  the  mufked  fort  thereof  is 
one  of  our  Salad  Furnitures  >  and  at  the  beginning  of 
Spring  while  the  Leaves  are  tender  is  very  agreeable. 
It  remains  many  Years  without  being  fpoiled  by  the 
Froft.  As  for  the  ordinary  ones  for  Salads  it  is  annual, 
and  a  little  thereof  fhould  be  fown  Monthly,  as  there 
is  occafion  for  it.  It  runs  very  eafily  to  Seed,  and  if 
you  would  have  fome  of  it  betimes,  it  mud  be  fown 
by  the  end  of  Autumn  the  Stalks  are  cut  down  as 
foon  as  they  begin  to  grow  yellow,  and  the  Seed  beat¬ 
en  out,  as  is  done  by  that  of  other  Plants. 

Ciboules . 

Cihoules  or  Scallions  axe  a  kind  of  degenerate  Onion, 
and  are  propagated  only  of  Seed.  They  are  fown  in 
all  Seafons,  but  herein  they  are  different  from  Onions, 
in  that  they  produce  but  a  fmall  Root,  and  feveral 
Stems  or  upright  Shoots,  and  thofe  which  produce 
mod:  of  them  are  mod  edeemed,  of  which  you  fhould 
be  careful  to  fave  the  Seed  which  is  ripe  in  Augufi^  if 
planted  in  March.  They  mud  be  thinned  as  well  as 
Onions,  and  fome  that  are  tranfplanted  will  profper 
well  in  dry  Summers,  if  their  Beds  are  well  watered, 
and  they  are  planted  in  good  Earth.  The  red,  hard 
and  fweet  are  the  bed.  They  are  reckoned  very  good 
to  excite  appetite. 

Citruls ,  Pumpions  or  Pumkins , 

Are  propagated  only  by  Seeds  of  a  flat  and  oval 
Figure,  partly large  and  whitifh,  and  as  it  were  neatly 
edged  about  the  fides*  there  are  two  forts  of  them, 
the  green  and  the  whitifh  5  they  are  ufually  fown  in 
Hot-Beds  about  the  middle  of  March ,  and  beginning 
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of  April  ;  and  being  taken  up  with  the  Earth  about 
them,  are  tranfplanted  into  Holes  two  Foot  Diame¬ 
ter,  and  one  deep,  and  at  two  Fathoms  diftance, 
which  are  filled  with  Mould;  in  June ,  when  their 
Vines  begin  to  grow  five  or  fix  Foot  long,  fome  Sho¬ 
velfuls  of  Earth  are  thrown  upon  them  to  prevent 
their  being  broken  w  ith  the  W ind,  and  to  make  them 
take  Root  at  the  place  fo  covered,  whereby  the  Fruit 
that  grows  beyond  that  part  will  be  better  nourifhed, 
aud  fo  grow  bigger  \  If  the  Weather  is  dry,  they 
fhould  be  well  watered,  and  about  the  blofToming 
time,  take  away  all  the  by  Shoots,  leaving  only  one 
or  two  main  Vines,  and  beware  not  to  hurt  the  Heads 
of  them .  W hilit  they  are  about  the  bignefs  of  a  Me¬ 
lon,  they  eat  well  pickled,^ 

Cives. 

Englijh  Cives  are  multiplied  only  by  Off-fets  that 
grow  round  about  their  Turfs;  from  them  a  part  is 
taken  to  replant,  being  Dipt  out  and  feparated  into 
many  little  ones,  and  tranfplanted  nine  or  ten  Inches 
afunder,  either  in  Borders  or  Beds  in  pretty  good 
Ground:  They  will  laft  three  or  four  Years  without 
removing,  or  any  other  Culture  than  weeding  and 
watering  fometimes  during  the  heat.  It  is  their 
Leaves  only  that  are  ufed  for  one  of  the  Sallet  Furni¬ 
ture. 

Clary. 

Clary ,  when  tender,  is  an  Herb  not  to  be  rejected 
in  Sallets.  It’s  raifed  of  Seed,  but  the  Root  perifheth 
after  the  Seed  is  ripe;  which  is  the  fecond  Year  after 
’tis  Town.  It  flowereth  in  June ,  July  and  Auguft . 

Coaftmary. 

Coaftmary  is  raifed  by  Slips  or  parting  of  the  Roots, 

and  fometimes  by  Seed. 

Cole-Flower,  or  Cauly-Flower. 

Cole ,  or  Cauly- Flower  is  an. excellent  Plant,  whofc 
Seed  may  be  fown  at  any  time  between  Midfummer 
and  Michaelmas ;  the  Seeds  fhould  not  be  fown  too 
thick  and  be  covered  about  an  Inch  thick  at  leal!  with 

fine 
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fine  Mould  3  they  ought  carefully  to  be  preferred  over 
the  Winter,  by  Matts  or  other  clofe  flielter*  or  elfe 
they  may  be  raifed  in  Hot-Beds  in  the  Spring,  byfow- 
ing  of  the  Seeds  in  February ^  but  upon  all  opportuni- 
ties,  when  the  Air  is  temperate  uncover  them,  that  you 
may  harden  them  by  degrees  3  and  when  your  Plants  are 
about  two  or  three  Inches  high,  make  another  Bed  of 
lefs  fubftance  than  the  firft^  and  being  of  fit  temper, 
that  is,  near  as  warm  as  the  Bed  from  which  you  re¬ 
moved  them,  fet  them  about  three  Inches  afunder, 
not  forgetting  to  water  them  as  often  as  need  requires, 
and  keep  them  fhaded  while  they  are  new  planted,  in 
cafe  of  dry  Weather  3  fomearch  the  Beds  over  with 
Pots  or  Hoops,  that  they  may  the  better  cover  them 
in  cold  Weather,  or  when  muchRain  comes,  and  when 
they  have  indifferent  large  Leaves  they  may  be  re¬ 
moved  into  good  Lands  prepared  for  that  end  3  tho* 
the  be  ft  way  is  to  dig  fmall  Pits,  and  fill  them  with 
rich  light  Mould,  wherein  the  Cole-Flower  mull  be 
planted,  and  afterwards  carefully  watered :  Thus  you 
may  be  furnifhed  with  Winter  Plants  for  Seed.  Thofe 
that  are  of  one  Year’s  growth  ufually  Flower  about  a 
time  3  to  prevent  which,  fomeof  the  Plants  may  be 
removed  once  a  Fortnight,  for  two,  three,  or  four 
times  as  a  Man  pleafes,  and  fo  they  may  be  had  fuc- 
ceffively  one  after  another  3  or  elfe  the  Flower  may 
be  ait  off  before  it  is  fully  ripe  with  a  long  Stalk, 
and  fet  in  the  Ground,  as  far  as  may  be,  and  it  will 
retard  its  ripening  3  but  it  muft  be  fhaded,  and  have 
a  little  watering  left  it  wither. 

,  K  '  \  ■ 

Conval-Lily, 

CmvaFLily ,  May-Lily ,  or  Lily  of  the  Valley ,  has  a 
ftrong  Root  that  runs  into  the  Ground,  and  comes 
up  in  divers  Places  with  three  or  four  long  and  broad 
Leaves,  and  from  them  rifes  a  naked  Stalk,  with 
white  Flowers  at  the  top  like  Bottles  with  open 
Mouths,  of  a  comfortable  fweet  Scent.  There  is  ano¬ 
ther  foi  t  differing  from  thefe  only  in  Flowers,  which 
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are  of  a  fine  pale  Red,  both  of  them  flowering  in 
May,  and  bearing  belt  in  aftiady  mean  Soil,  being  ea- 
fily  propagated  from  Plants, 

Corn  Salle t .  \ 

Corn  Sallet  is  an  Herb  whofe  top  Leaves  are  a  Sal- 
let  of  themfelves,  feafonably  eaten  all  the  whole  Win- 
ter,  and  early  in  the  Spring  with  other  Sallets  $  it  is 
raifed  of  Seed  at  fir  ft,  but  afterwards  will  fow  it  felf. 

Vid.  Maches . 

Crejfes. 

Crejfes  Garden,  Indian  or  yellow  Lark- Spurs,  They 
are  fowninmany  Gardens  for  culinary  Ufes  3  and  the 
latter  from  a  Flower,  are  now  become  excellent  Sal- 
lets  as  well  the  Leaf  as  the  Bloflbm  j  foi  early  Sal- 
lets  they  are  raifed  in  Hot-Beds :  But  if  fown  in  A - 
prih  they  will  grow  very  well  on  ordinary  Garden- 
ground,  and  their  Leaves  and  Blofloms  plentifully  en- 
creafe.  Water-Crejfes  are  eaten  boiled  or  raw,  and 
like  the  other  fort  of  Crejfes  are  raifed  of  Seed. 

Cucumbers. 

Cucumbers  are  of  two  forts,  the  large  green  Cucum- 
her^  vulgarly  called  the  Horje-Cucumber^  and  the  {mall 
White  whichis  the  more  prickly  Cucumber.  The  firft 
are  bell  for  the  Table  green  out  of  the  Garden  }  but 
the  other  to  preferve.  They  are  planted  and  pro¬ 
pagated  after  the  fame  manner  as  Melons ,  only  they 
require  more  watering,  and  are  withal  much  more 
hardy,  if  planted  late,  elfe  they  are  as  tender }  but 
though  the  watering  makes  them  more  fiuitful,  yet 
they  are  more  pleaiant  and  whoKome  if  they  have 
but  little  Water}  and  though  they  Ihould  be  wa¬ 
tered  in  drv  Weather,  they  are  to  be  defended  by 
fome  covering  from  the  Rain  in  cold  wet  Weather, 
and  if  the  top  Shoot  of  Cucumbers  be  nipped  off  when 
{hot  out  three  or  four  Joints,  it  will  caufe  them  to 
knit  the  fooner  for  Fruit}  if  you  fow  them  anytime 
in  March  it  will  be  foon  enough,  and  if  you  have 
Glafles  you  need  not  make  up  a  Bed  for  them  on  pur- 
pofe,  but  only  make  Holes  about  the  bigncfe^o^a 
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Bufliel,  which  fill  with  warm  liable  Dung,  in  the 
mid  ft  of  which  plant  three  or  four  Cucumber  Plants 
with  mould  about  them,  and  Earth  them  up  round 
like  a  Difh  to  hold  Water.  If  you  raife  them  ten¬ 
derly  under  Glaftes,  you  muft  ufe  them  tenderly, 
other  ways  any  cold  Rains  will  be  apt  to  fpoil  them  5 
but  if  you  raife  them  without  Glafles,  you  muft  not 
plant  them  out  ’till  warm  dry  Weather,  and  at  firft 
obferve  to  iliade  them  well  from  the  Sun,  and  to  give 
them  Air  as  often  as  you  can  when  the  Weather  is 
good,  only  lightly  covering  of  them  with  Mats  or 
Straw  every  Night,  if  ’tis  likely  to  be  cold,  and  re¬ 
member  at  firft  planting  of  them  to  water  them  j 
and  if  you  will  not  be  at  the  trouble  of  railing  of  them 
on  a  hot  Bed,  you  may  at  any  time  from  the  middle 
of  April  to  the  beginning  of  May,  make  Holes  as  is 
before  deferibed  $  and  in  the  midft  of  each  put  five 
or  fix  Cucumber  Seeds,  and  the  Weather  being  warm, 
water  them  now  and  then  as  you  fee  occafion.  If 
your  Plants  thrive,  three  in  a  Hole  will  be  enough 
to  leave,  the  reft  you  may  pluck  qp  or  plant  elfe- 
where.  If  you  defire  to  have  any  foKSeed,  fave  of 
thofe  which  are  ripe  forwarded:,  for  the  riper  and 
better  grown  your  Seed  is,  the  longer  it  will  laft, 
even  to  three  or  four  Years-old,  and  the  riper  it  is, 
the  lefs  Labour  it  will  require  to  wafh  from  the  Pulp. 

Currants. 

Currants  or  Corinths  firft  took  their  Names  from 
their  likenefs  to  the  finall  Grapes  or  Raifins  which  come 
from  Corinth.  T hey  are  railed  by  Suckers  or  Cuttings 
ftuck  in  moill  places,  of  which  you  may  have  plenty 
about  the  Roots  of  old  T rees,  which  when  they  have 
grown  for  fame  Years,  ftifter  not  many  Suckers  to 
grow  about  them.  Do  not  cut  the  tops  to  a  round 
dole  Bufh,  as  many  Gardeners  do>  whereby  they 
grow  fo  thick,  that  they  neither  bear  nor  ripen  their 
Fruit  fo  well  as  if  they  grew  taller  and  thinner.  The 
Englijh  red  Currant  (formerly  tranfplanted  to  England) 
is  not  now  valued,  nor  yet  the  Black:  The  white 

Currant 
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Currant  ’till  of  late  was  moll  inefleem,  but  the  red 
Dutch  Currant  becoming  Native  of  our  Soil,  has  been 
fo  much  improved  in  moifl  rich  Grounds,  that  it  hath 
obtained  the  higher  Name:  Befides  which,  there  is 
again  another  fort  (propagated  among  us)  to  be  e- 
fteemed  only  for  Curiofity,  not  for  Fruit.  Their 
Culture  confifts  in  cutting  away  the  old  Wood,  and 
preferving  only  that  of  one  or  two  Y  ears  growth  y 
for  a  confufed  Mixture  is  not  only  difagreeable  and 
pernicious,  but  the  old  Branches  will  bear  nothing 
but  very  fmall  Fruit,  ’till  at  laft  they  quite  degene¬ 
rate  ♦,  therefore  when  the  Stocks  grow  old,  you  fhould 
raile  a  Plantation  of  new  ones  in  fome  other  frefh 
choice  piece  of  Ground,  after  they  have  flood  about 
feven  or  eight  Years. 

Currants  will  thrive  mightily,  and  grow  very  large, 
if  fpread  upon  a  Wall  even  againlf  a  North- Wall,  e- 
fpecially  white  Currants . 

Currants  and  Goofe-Berries  may  be  inoculated  on 

their  own  kind.  ,  ■  ; 

D. 

Dandelion. 

Dandelion  is  an  Herb  which  is  macerated  in  feverai 
Waters  to  extract  the  Bitternefs.  It  is  little  inferior 
to  Succory,  Endive ,  8cc,  The  French  Country  People 
eat  the  Roots  of  it. 

Dill 

Dill  is  railed  of  Seed,  which  is  ripe  in  Atigufl. 

Dittander. 

Dittander  is  raifed  by  Sprouts  growing  from  the 
old  Roots. 

Dragon . 

Dragon  is  increafed  by  Off- lets  or  young  Roots, 

and  fometimes  by  Seed. 

Elecampane. 

Elecampane  delights  in  a  rnoifl  Soil,  is  raifed  by 
Seed,  and  by  parting  of  the  Roots  j  it  blowers  in 
June  and  July,  the  Roots  are  heft  which  are  gathered 
in  Autumn. 

Endive 9, 
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Endive  white ,  or  Succory. 

Endive ,  or  Succory ^  is  of  feveral  forts,  as  the  white, 
the  green  and  the  curled,  which  are  only  propagated 
by  Seed  that  is  longifh,  of  a  white  grey  Colour, 
flat  at  one  end,  and  roundifh  at  the  other :  It  grows 
upon  the  Stocks  or  Stems  of  the  preceding  Year’s 

frowth,  and  you  would  take  it  but  only  for  little 
its  of  Herbs  cut  fmall.  The  wild  is  alfo  propaga¬ 
ted  in  the  fame  manner,  from  longifh  black  Seed  j 
and  is  a  fort  of  very  good  annual  Plant  ufed  in  Sallet 
and  Pottage  in  Autumn  and  Winter  Seafons,  if  fo 
be  it  is  well  whitned,  and  fo  made  tender.  All 
forts  of  them  agree  pretty  well  with  any  kind  of 
Ground,  and  are  feldom  begun  to  be  fown  till  the 
middle  of  May^  and  then  very  thin,  or  they  muftbe 
thinned  afterwards,  in  order  to  be  whitned  in  the 
place  where  they  firft  grew,  without  tranfplanting  5 
there  is  alfo  but  a  little  quantity  of  them  to  be  (own 
at  once,  becaufe  they  are  apt  to  run  into  Seed  $  but 
for  a  greater  quantity  let  them  be  fown  the  latter  end 
of  June ,  and  all  yuly ,  in  order  to  have  fome  good  to 
fpend  in  September  *,  after  this  a  great  quantity  is  fown 
in  Augufi ,  for  a  hifficient  Supply  to  ferve  the  Autumn 
and  fore-part  of  the  Winter.  When  they  are  tranf- 
planted  in  Summer-time,  they  muff  be  fet  at  a  large 
Footdiftance,  and  great  Beds  of  five  or  fix  Foot  broad 
are  ufually  made  for  them,  to  plant  them  after¬ 
wards  in  Lines  marked  out  with  a  Cord  >  this  Plant  re¬ 
quires  great  and  frequent  waterings,  and  when  big 
enough  to  be  whitened,  it  is  tied  up  with  two  or  three 
Bands  according  as  its  heighth  requires,  and  it  is 
whitened  in  fifteen  or  twenty  Days :  but  to  preferve 
it  upon  the  approach  of  cold,  it  mult  be  covered  with 
long  dry  Dung,  whether  it  be  tied  up  or  not  j  fome 
whiten  it,  and  other  forts  of  Sallets  of  the  fame  kind 
by  laying  of  them  in  Sand  or  Earth,  either  within  or 
without  Doors  5  at  the  end  of  September  the  Stocks 
are  planted  pretty  near  one  another,  becaufe  it  nei¬ 
ther  1 
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ther  grows  fo  high  or  fpreads  fo  much  as  in  Summer : 
And  in  cafe  any  Plants  can  be  faved  in  Winter,  they 
muft  be  tranfplanted  again  in  the  Spring,  in  order  to 
produce  Seed,  that  they  may  have  a  fufhcient  time  to 
ripen.  For  the  wild  Endive  itf  is  Town  in  March  pretty 
thick  in  a  well  prepared  Gtound,  and  fortified  by 
i  watering  andcroping,  that  it  may  be  fit  to  whiten  in 
I  Winter  *  the  belt  way  to  whiten  which,  istointer- 
pofe  fome  Props  from  fide  to  fide  to  keep  the  Dung, 
where-with  it  muft  be  well  covered,  from  touching 
of  it.  It  will  fhoot  under  a  clofe  cover,  and  therefore 
;  care  muft  be  taken  to  ftop  up  well  the  Paflages  on  all 
fides,  that  no  Light  or  Air  at  all  can  get  in  *  for  here¬ 
by  the  Roots  are  much  cleanlier,  and  relifti  not  fo 
much  of  the  Dung.  It  may  be  tranfplanted  into  Con- 

Ifcrvatories  in  Winter.  When  it  is  green  it  endures 
the  Froft  well  enough,  and  runs  into  Seed  the  latter 
end  of  May.  Many  People  eat  its  Shoots  in  Sailers 
when  they  are  young  and  tender :  It  is  eaten  with 
Mint ,  Rocket ,  Tarragon,  and  other  hot  Herbs. 

Efchalots. 

Efchalots  are  now  from  France  become  an  Englijh 
Plant,  being  increafed  and  managed  after  the  fame 
manner  as  Garlick ,  which  may  be  feen  for  that  pur- 
i  pofej  only  they  are  to  be  fet  earlier,  becaufe  they 
|  fpring  fooner,  and  taken  up  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  be- 
t  gin  to  wither  5  long  after  which,  they  muft  not  lie 
|  in  the  Ground,  for  either  they  rot  there,  or  the  Win¬ 
ter  kills  them  :  They  give  a  fine  relifti  to  moft  Sawces, 
and  the  Breath  of  thole  that  eat  them  is  not  oftenfiye 
to  others  5  but  being  planted  two  or  three  Years  in 
the  fame  Ground  they  are  apt  to  degenerate, 

F. 

Feather  few. 

Feather  few  is  both  fingle  and  double,  and  is  encreafed 
:  by  Seeds  or  Slips  5  and  alfo  by  dividing  of  the  Roots  * 
it  flowereth  moft  part  of  the  Summer,  and  fhould 
have  a  good  Soil. 
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Fenil. 

Fenil  is  only  propagated  by  Seed  that  is  (mail,  lori- 
gifh,  oval  and  llreaked  with  green ifh  grey  flreaks  *  it 
is  one  of  our  Sallet-furniture,  that  is  feldom  trans¬ 
planted,  and  refills  the  cold  of  the  Winter  if  it  is 
laved  in  Beds  or  Borders  *  it  fprings  again  when  it  is 
cut,  and  its  youngell  and  tendered:  Shoots  are  the 
bell:  The  Seed  is  gathered  in  Augufi^  and  agrees  well 
enough  with  any  fort  of  Ground. 

French-Beans ,  or  Kidney-Beans. 

French  or  Kidney-Beans ,  are  a  fort  of  Cod- ware  that 
are  very  pleafant  wholefome  Food,  being  but  lately 
brought  in  ufe  amongll  us,  and  are  not  yet  diffidently 
known :  There  are  four  forts  thereof.  Firffc,  The 
Scarlet-Bean  which  has  a  red  Hulk,  and  is  not  the  bell 
to  eat  in  the  Shell,  as  Kidney-Beans  are  ufually  ea-^ 
ten,  but  is  reputed  the  bell  to  be  eaten  in  Winter  when 
dry  and  boiled.  Secondly,  The  painted  or  llreaked 
Beans  which  are  the  hardiell,  tho’  meanell  of  all. 
Thirdly,  The  large  white  Bean  which  yields  a  fair 
delicate  Pod.  Fourthly,  The  fmall  white  Bean  which 
favinginfize  is  like  the  latter,  butelleemed  thefweet- 
er.  They  delight  in  a  warm,  light  and  fertile  Ground, 
which  being  about  the*  beginning  of  May9  or  very 
foon  after,  planted  with  them  at  a  Foot  di  fiance,  and 
two  Fingers  deep,  will  yield  an  extraordinary  Crop. 
But  as  they  are  very  uncertain  in  taking,  plant  but  a 
fmall  quantity  in  a  Day,  and  two  or  three  Days  after, 
a  finall  quantity  more,  and  fo  on,  that  you  may  not 
plant  all  your  quantity  together,  for  they  will  often 
take  one  Day  and  mifs  the  next*  but  where  they 
come  up  too  thick,  they  may  be  tranfplanted,  only 
they  mull  be  well  watered  at  firft  planting :  You 
may  either  fet  up  tall  Sticks  near  for  them  to  twine 
about,  or  let  them  lie  on  the  Ground  *  but  if  you  are 
flraitned  in  room,  thofe  on  Sticks  will  yield  the 
greatell  mcreafe. 


Garlic  k , 


G. 

Gar  lick. 

Garlick  is  increafed  by  parting  of  the  Cloves  or  Off- 
fets  in  February  or  March ,  and  planting  of  them  in  a 
rich  good  Soil,  in  which  they  will  enCreafe  wonder¬ 
fully.  Their  Leaves  about  the  end  of  June ,  may  be 
tied  in  knots,  which  will  prevent  their  fpindling,  and 
keeping  down  of  the  Leaves  will  make  the  Roots  large: 
Much  more  of  this  Root  would  be  fpent  for  its  whole- 
fomenefs,  were  it  not  for  the  offensive  fmell  it  gives 
j  to  theBy-ftanders,  which  is  taken  away  by  eating  of 
f  a  Beet-root  roafted  in  the  Embers  j  but  yet  by  Spam* 
j  ards  and  Italians ,  and  the  more  Southern  People,  it  is 
i  familiarly  eaten  with  almoft  every  thing,  andefteem- 
j  ed  of  lingular  Virtue  to  help  Conco&ion.  Asfoonas 
I  it  has  done  growing,  it  fhould  be  taken  up,  and  kept 
|  dry  for  ufe. 

Gentian. 

\  Gentian  is  of  feveral  forts,  but  the  moft  valued  are, 
j  i.  The  Great  Gentian,  bearing  a  yellow  Flower,  z. 
1  The  Gentian  of  the  Springs  that  on  the  top  of  its 
Italics  bears  a  large,  hollow,  bell-fafhioned  Flower,  of 
an  excellent  blew,  with  fome  white  fpotsin  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  infide.  Its  Roots  are  finall,  pale,  yellow 
Strings  that  put  forth  Leaves,  whereby  it  yields  a 
j  great  increafe.  This  lalt  flowers  from  April  till  May , 
Ij  as  the  firft  does  from  June  to  July,  which  increafes 
ij  {lowly  by  the  Root,  and  is  hardly  raifed  from  Seeds : 
.!  And  if  there  be  any  got  from  them,  it  will  be  many 
Years  before  they  come  to  bear  Flowers.  The  Root 
muff  be  planted  in  September ,  in  rich  Ground,  under 
a  South  Wall,  and  carefully  defended  from  Froffs  in 
the  Winter  j  the  other  will  profper  in  almoff  any 
Soil,  fo  it  be  in  an  open  Air. 

Germander. 

Germander  is  raifed  by  fettingof  the  Tops  or  Slips.* 
it  flowereth  the  greateft  part  of  Summer. 
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Goats -rue. 

Goats-rue  is  increafed  by  Seeds  or  Slips  near  the 
Roots  5  it  flowereth  in  July  and  Auguft. 

Goo/e- Berries. 

Goofe-Berries  muft  be  ordered  the  fame  way  as  be¬ 
fore  is  prefcribed  for  Currants.  They  are  of  fix  forts* 
as  white,  green,  yellow,  red,  black  and  ftrip’d.  Goofe- 
Berries  may  be  raifed  of  Seed,  theyfhould  be  removed 
once  in  eight  or  ten  Years.  They  delight  in  a  rich 
dry  Soil,  and  Currants  in  amoifl  Soil. 

H. 

Harts-horn.  See  Bucks-horn.  \ 

Harts- tongue. 

Harts-tongue  is  propagated  by  parting  of  the  Roots, 
and  alfo  by  Seed. 

Horfe-radifo. 

Horfe-radijh  is  increafed  by  Sprouts  fpr^ading  from 
the  old  Roots,  or  by  pieces  of  Roots  left  in  the 
Ground,  that  are  cut  or  broken  off  >  and  if  you  take 
up  any  Roots  for  ufe,  you  may  cut  off  all  the  Roots 
except  a  fmall  part  next  the  Leaves,  which  you  may 
plant  again :  If  you  abate  the  Leaves  to  about  an 
Inch  long,  and  water  it  well  *  the  belt  time  of  in- 
creafing  of  the  Roots,  is  in  the  Spring.  It  delights 
in  a  rich  Soil. 

.  Hyf°p- 

Hyfop ,  or  Hyjfope ,  is  raifed  by  Seeds,  Slips,  or  the 
Tops  planted  out. 

.  ...  I 

Jack  by  the  Hedge. 

Jack  by  the  Hodge  (. Alliaria ,  or  Sauce  alone)  is  an- 
Herb  that  grows  wild  under  Banks  and  Hedges,  and 
has  many  Medicinal  Properties,  being  eaten  as  other 
Sallets  are,  efpecially  by  Country  People,  and  is  much 
ufed  in  Broth. 

_  Jerufalem  Artichokes. 

Jerufalem  Artichokes  are  increafed  by  fmall  Off-fets, 
and  by  quartering  of  the  Roots,  by  which  means  they 
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will  make  a  very  great  increafe  in  a  fmall  fpot  of 
Ground.  See  Potatoes. 

Jerufalem  Sage. 

Jerufalem  Sage  is  railed  of  Slips,  like  other  Sage. 

K. 

Kidney- Beans.  See  French  Beans . 

L. 

Lavender. 

Lavender  is  multiplied  by  Seed,  and  old  Stocks  or 
Plants  transplanted,  but  chiefly  by  Slips }  itfervesto 
garnifli  Borders  of  the  Kitchen- Gardens,  and  yields 
a  Flower  which  isufed  for  feveralPhyflcalUfes,  and 
to  put  among  Linen  to  perfume  it. 

Lavender  Cotton. 

Lavender  Cotton  is  increafed  by  Slips,  and  makes 
fine  Borders. 

Leeks. 

Leeks  are  Yaifed  of  Seed,  as  Onions  are,  and  flown 
about  the  flame  time.  They  feed  the  fecond  Year,  and 
unlefs  they  are  removed  they  die :  About  the  Month 
of  Auguft  plant  them  in  very  fat  rich  Ground,  for 
which  deep  Holes  are  made  with  a  fetting  Stick,  but 
fill  not  the  Holes  with  Earth  5  water  them  once 
in  two  Days  with  Water,  enriched  with  fat  Dung, 
and  they  will  be  very  large  and  white:  The  bell:  for 
Seed  are  planted  in  the  flame  manner  as  Onions  5  and 
the  Seed  bearing  Stalks  of  both  mull  befupported  by 
Threads  or  Sticks,  otherwifle  they  will  lean  to  the 
Ground. 

Lett  ice. 

Lettice  of  all  forts  feed  the  firft  Year  and  Die,  if 
they  are  not  tranfplanted  for  Winter  Lettice^  which 
prevents  their  running  to  Seed,  and  are  multiplied 
only  by  Seed,  which  being  flown  in  the  Spring,  feed 
in  Juty-9  and  fo  do  the  Winter,  orftiell  Lettice 5,  af¬ 
ter  having  pafled  the  Winter  in  the  places  where 
they  were  replanted  in  October  *,  they  are  the  molt 
common  and  ufeful  Plant  in  the  Kitchen-Gtrden,  e- 

L  z  fpecially 
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fpecially  forSallets.  There  are  many  kinds  of  them* 
as  the  Cabbage  Lett  ice ,  which  with  the  ordinary  Cul¬ 
ture  comes  to  Perfection :  The  Shell  Lett  ice ,  fo  cal¬ 
led  from  the  roundnefs  of  its  Leaf,  almoft  like  a  Shell, 
is  the  firft  that  will  Cabbage  at  the  going  out  of  the 
Winter  >  otherwife  called  Winter  Lett  ice ,  becaufe 
they  can  pretty  well  endure  ordinary  Frofts.  They 
are  fown  in  September^  and  in  Ottober^  and  November^ 
tranfplanted  into  fome  Wall-border  towards  the 
South  and  Eaftj  or  elie  they  are  fown  in  Hot-beds  un¬ 
der  Bells  in  February  or  March ,  and  are  good  in  FJpril 
and  May.  Another  fort  of  Lettices ,  called  PaJJion 
Lettice ,  profper  well  in  light  Ground,  and  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  the  bright  curled  Lettices ,  which  ufually 
Cabbage  in  the  Spring,  and  do  alfo  well  upon  Hot- 
Beds  :  Of  this  fort  there  are  two  others,  viz.  George 
Lettices  that  are  thicker  and  lefs  curled  >  and  the  Mi¬ 
nion  which  is  the  lea  It  fort,  and  requires  good  black 
or  fandy  Ground.  N  ear  about  the  lame  Seafon  comes 
in'  curled  green  Lettices y  befides  the  red  and  ihort 
Lettices  that  have  fmall  Heads,  and  require  the  fame 
Ground.  In  'June  and  July  come  on  the  Royal  Bell- 
gards,  or  Fair  Looks,  Bright  Genoas ,  Capuchins ,  &c. 
to  whom  frequent  Rains  are  pernicious :  Others  are 
called  Imperial  Lettices  from  their  lize,  delicate  in 
tafte,  but  apt  to  run  into  Seed.  But  to  have  no  more 
Diverfities,  the  great  Inconveniencies  that  befil  Cab¬ 
bage  Lettices  are,  that  they  often  degenerate  fo  far  as 
to  Cabbage  no  more,  and  therefore  no  Seed  fhould 
be  gathered  but  from  fuch  as  do  Cabbage  well,  and 
as  loon  as  they  are  Cabbages  they  mull  be  (pent,  un- 
iefs  you  would  have  them  run  unto  Seed  without  do¬ 
ing  aiw  Service:  For  if  the  rot  that  begins  at  the 
end  of  the  Leaves  feizes  them,  which  it  will  often  do 
when  the  Ground  or  Seafon  is  not  favourable  unto 
them,  there  is  hardly  any  Remedy  *  only  the  Ground 
that  is  faulty  may  be  mended  with  fmall  Dung,  whe¬ 
ther  it  be  iandy  or  cold  grofs  Earth. 
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Thofe  Lettices  which  grow  biggeft  fhould  be  placed 
at  ten  or  twelve  Inches  di (bailee,  and  for  thofe  that 
bear  Heads  of  a  middling  Size,  feven  or  eight  will 
|  do }  and  fuch  as  would  be  good  Hufbands  may  low 

I  Radijhes  in  their  Lettice  Beds,  for  they  will  be  all 
\  draw'll  out  and  fpent  before  the  Lettice  Cabbage*  and 
:  for  the  fame  Reafon,  Endives  being  much  longer  be¬ 
fore  they  come  to  Perfeftion  than  the  Lettice r,  fome 

)  of  thefe  laft  may  be  planted  among  the  Endives .  You 
may  alfo  blanch  the  larged:  Roman  lattices ,  when 
f  they  are  at  their  full  growth,  by  binding  of  them  up 
r  with  Straw,  or  raw  Hemp,  or  by  covering  of  them 
with  Earthen  Pots,  that  have  Dung  put  about  them. 
They  feed  the  frit  Year  and  Die,  if  they  are  not 
\  transplanted  for  Winter  Lettice^  which  prevents  their 
i  running  to  Seed. 

Lily. 

Of  this  Plant  there  are  divers  kinds.  Firft,  The 
*  fiery  red  Lily  that  bears  many  fair  Flowers  on  an 
high  Stalk  of  a  fiery  red  at  the  top,  but  towards  the 
bottom  declining  to  an  Orange  Colour  with  fmall 
black  Specks.  Secondly,  The  double  red  Lily  having 
Orange  coloured  lingle  Flowers  with  little  brown 
Specks  on  the  fides,  and  fometimes  but  one  fair  dou¬ 
ble  Flower.  Thirdly,  The  yellow  Lily  which  is  the 
mod:  efteemed  of  any,  being  of  a  fine  Gold  colour. 
Fourthly,  The  common  White  one  like  the  common 
Red.  Fifthly,  The  white  Lily  of  Cunftantinople ,  fmal- 
ler  every  way  than  the  laid,  but  bears  a  great  many 
more  Flowers.  Sixthly,  The  double  white  Lily  in 
all  things  like  the  common,  except  the  Flowers  which 
are  constantly  double,  feldom  opening  at  all  but  in 
j  a  fair  Seafon.  Seventhly,  The  Perfian  Lily  rooted 
like  the  Crown  Imperial,  befet  with  whitifh  green 
Leaves  to  the  middle,  and  thence  to  the  top,  with 
many  fmall  Flowers  hanging  their  Heads  of  a  dead 
purple  Colour,  with  a  Pointil,  or  Chives,  in  the 
middle,  tipt  with  yellow  Pendants.  Thefe  (fave  the 
F  J  L  3  laft, 
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laft,  which  Flowers  in  May)  put  forth  their  Flowers 
in  June.  All  of  them  are  increafed  by  the  Roots, 
which  hold  their  Fibres,  and  therefore  like  not  often 
removing  but  when  there  is  Occafion.  T he  bell  time 
is  when  the  Stalks  are  dried  down,  for  then  the 
Roots  have  the  few  eft  Fibres,  and  ought  to  be  fet  five 
Inches  deep  in  the  Earth,  and  uncovered  to  the  bot¬ 
tom  every  Year,  that  without  ftirring  the  Fibres  of 
the  old  Roots,  the  young  ones  may  be  parted  from 
them,  and  they  only  remain  with  new  rich  Earth 
put  to  them  and  covered  3  which  will  much  advan¬ 
tage  the  fairnefs  and  number  of  their  Flowers.  See 
Comal  Lily. 

Liverwort  or  Hepatic  a. 

Liverwort  or  Hepatica ,  are  of  two  forts,  the  fingle 
and  the  double  :  The  Seeds  of  the  fingle  one  are  of 
life,  which  may  be  fown  in  Auguft ,  in  cafes  or  well 
Secured  Beds  3  they  muft  be  planted  in  rich  well 
dunged  Soil,  and  are  increafed  by  parting  of  the 
Roots  when  grown  into  feveral  Heads.  Care  muft 
be  taken  when  the  Flowers  have  near  loft  their  Beau¬ 
ty,  to  tie  them  up  to  a  Stick,  to  prevent  a  rotting 
of  the  little  Pods,  before  the  Seed  ripens,  and  to 
prevent  the  Seeds  dropping  out  of  them. 

Lupines . 

Lupines  are  an  excellent  Pulfe,  and  require  little 
care.  They  are  very  advantageous  to  any  Ground 
they  are  fown  on,  and  are  a  good  Manure  for  barren 
Land.  With  us  they  are  annually  fown  in  Gardens 
for  the  fake  of  their  Flowers  3  but  in  Italy  they  are 
fown  in  the  Fields  for  Food  for  their  Cattle  3  for, 
being  fodden  in  Water,  they  are  excellent  Food  for 
Oxen,  and  for  other  Cattle.  There  are  four  forts 
of  Garden  Lupines  3  the  firftand  moft  common  is  that 
with  yellow  Flowers,  unto  which  that  with  white 
Flowers  is  very  like  3  the  other  two  forts  are  Blew, 
one  final!,  and  the  other  large,  of  which  the  larger 
are  efteemed  thebeft,  and  afford  not  only  good  Nou- 
rilhment  for  Cattle  3  but  for  Men  alfo,  they  being  e- 
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fteemed  very  eafy  oF  Digeffion,  and  very  good  for 
the  Stomach,  good  Bread  being  made  of  them,  mixed 
with  Bean  or  Wheat  Flower,  the  Lupines  being  firffc 
dried  in  an  Oven.  They  fhould  be  kept  well  and 
(  dry  to  prevent  their  growing  Mouldy. 

M. 

Maches. 

Maches  or  Mafkets  are  multiplied  only  by  Seed, 
which  is  very  final],  and  of  an  Orange  Colour,  they 
being  a  fort  of  little  Sallet,  which  is  termed  wild  or 
ruffical.  Beds  are  made  for  them,  which  are  fowed 
j!  about  the  end  of  Aaguft  3 1  they  are  hardy  enough  to 
:  refill  the  rigour  of  Frofts  •,  and  forafmuch  as  they 
produce  a  great  many  little  Seeds  that  will  eafily  fall, 
they  will  fufficiently  propagate  themfelves  without 
any  other  Culture  than  only  weeding. 

Marjoram . 

Of  Marjoram  there  are  feveral  forts,  which  are  ea¬ 
fily  raifed  of  Seed  fown  in  May  $  the  vulgar  fort  and 
pot  Marjoram  is  raifed  by  Slips,  whofe  ufes  are  com¬ 
monly  known:  There  is  alfo  a  diffin£tion  of  Win¬ 
ter  Marjoram,  w*hich  is  the  befl,  and  Summer  Marjo¬ 
ram  that  lafls  only  that  Seafon :  It  is  alfo  propagated 
by  Slips  or  Suckers  in  April. 

Mary  golds. 

Marygolds  are  increafed  by  Seed,  they  Flower  moft 
part  of  Summer,  and  even  in  Winter  if  ’tis  warm* 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  at  any  time  in  moift  Wea¬ 
ther. 

Maftick  Tyme. 

Maftick  Tyme  or  Marum  is  increafed  by  Slips,  but 
’tis  apt  to  be  deflroyed  by  cold. 

AJfyrian  Maftick  is  of  the  fame  Nature,  only  care 
mull  be  taken  to  preferve  it  from  Cats  by  Thorns 
or  Furs.  Thefe  Mafficks  are  befl  preferved  by  pla¬ 
cing  of  them  within  the  Earth,  and  covering  of  them. 

Mafterwort . 

Mafterwort  is  raifed  of  Seeds,  or  Runners  from  the 
Roots, 

L  4  Maudlin , 
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)  Maudlin. 

Maudlin  or  Coafimary  is  raifed  by  Slips  or  Seeds, 
and  Flourifheth  moft  of  the  Summer  Months. 

Melons. 

Melons  or  Mujk  Melons ,  as  they  are  ufually  called 
from  their  pleafant  Scent,  are  a  Fruit  raifed  for  plea- 
fure  in  the  Summer-time,  and  diftinguifhed  by  feve- 
ral  Names:  Thofe  the  moft  ufually  known  are  the 
large  ribbed  Melon ,  and  the  fmall  round  Melon ,  the 
Seeds  being  firft  fteeped  in  Milk  for  twenty-four 
Hours,  fome  propofe  to  fteep  them  in  Wine  and 
Sugar.  They  arefown  in  February  at  the  Full  of  the 
Moon,  fetting  two  or  three  in  a  Hole  about  an  Inch 
deep  in  a  Hot-Bed,  as  is  directed  before. 

Towards  the  end  of  April  the  Melon  Plants  are  to 
be  removed  out  of  the  Hot-bed,  into  the  Beds,  where 
they  are  to  grow  all  Summer,  and  planted  at  two 
Foot  diftance  *  which  Beds,  or  at  leaft  fome  large 
Holes  in  them,  are  to  be  filled  with  a  rich  light 
Mould,  only  you  muft  be  careful  to  prevent  both  the 
Roots  and  Plants  touching  of  the  Dung,  and  to  wa¬ 
ter  them  moderately,  and  that  only  when  the  Earth 
is  very  dry  and  hot  •,  which  repeat  the  doing  of  in 
fuch  Weather  about  two  or  three  times  in  a  Week* 
and  when  you  water  them,  take  care  as  much  aspof- 
fible  not  to  wet  the  Leaves.  If  too  much  Rainfall, 
they  ftiould  be  covered,  becaufe  either  too  much  wet, 
or  too  much  drought  is  prejudicial  to  them  5  thebeft 
time  for  removing  of  them  is  in  an  Evening  after  a 
fair  Day,  when  they  muft  be  watered  and  defended 
from  the  Sun  and  Cold,  for  three  or  four  Days  to¬ 
gether.  If  you  are  obliged  to  plant  them  on  wet 
Ground,  or  fuch  as  is  apt  to  hold  Moifture,  ’tis  a 
good  way  to  lay  brufh  Faggots  at  the  bottom  of  the 
Trench,  tocaufe  the  Moifture  to  fink  away  from  the 
Dung.  If  you  perceive  no  Fruit,  cut  off  the  tops  of 
fome  of  the  Branches  to  make  them  bear  •>  and  when 
the  Fruit  begins  to  appear,  cut  off  theBloffoms  that 
M'C  likely  to  bear  no  Fruit  :  Alfo  the  fmall  tendrings, 
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the  barren  Branches,  and  every  thing  you  judge  may 
rob  it  of  its  Nourifhment,  and  on  one  Plant  leave 
i  not  above  three  or  four  Melons ,  they  fhould  alfo  be 
pegged  down  with  Hooks,  Sticks,  to  keep  the  Wind 
from  blowing  of  them  about,  and  when  they  are  in 
Bloffoms,  heighten  them  up  with  fome  good  warm 
Mould,  which  will  prevent  their  falling  off.  They 
may  be  covered  when  grown  large,  with  glafs  Beils, 
or  fquare  Cafes  of  Glafs  made  on  pur  pole,  which 
mull  be  kept  clofe  at  Night  with  fome  admiffion  of 
Air  under  the  Glafs,  or  at  the  top  in  the  Day  time  > 
the  Leaves  mud:  not  be  wet  in  watering,  and  a  Tile 
may  be  placed  under  each  Melon  that  it  may  lie  the 
i  warmer  upon  it,  and  thefmall  Shoots  that  do  extract 
the  Sap  of  the  mod:  leading  Branches  mull:  be  nipt 
off,  taking  care  to  leave  not  above  three  or  four  of 
the  mod:  vigorous  Branches,  whofe  knots  grow  near¬ 
ed:  to  one  another.  When  your  Fruit  is  grown  as 
I  big  as  a  Tennis-Ball,  nip  off  the  Shoot  at  fome  di¬ 
ll  fiance  beyond  them,  and  they  will  grow  large,  pro- 
1  vided  you  fuffer  not  above  two  upon  each  Foot,  chu- 
fing  fueh  as  are  neared:  the  principal  Stem,  the  reft 
being  of  little  value. 

They  are  known  to  be  ripe  when  the  Stalk  feems 
^  as  if  it  would  part  from  the  Fruit,  when  they  begin  to 
I  gild  and  grow  yellow  underneath,  and  by  the  fra¬ 
il  grant  Odour  they  yield,  which  increafes  more  as  they 
l  ripen  >  but  if  they  be  to  be  carried  far,  it  is  neceffary 
they  be  gathered  when  they  begin  to  ripen  >  and  when 
i  the  Fruit  is  ripe,  turn  it  three  or  four  Days  before 
1  you  cut  it,  that  the  Sun  may  ripen  it  the  better  on  all 
Tides  5  and  do  not  haften  their  ripening  too  fail  with 
;  Glaffes.  Before  they  be  eaten,  they  mud:  be  put  in  a 
lj  Bucket  of  cold  Water,  which  will  make  them  eat  cool 
and  pleafant. 

The  Seeds  of  the  mod:  early  ripe  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferv’d,  and  thofe  Seeds  that  lodg’d  on  the  Sunny  fide 
of  the  Melon,  are  to  be  prefer  fd  before  the  red:. 
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Mint . 

Mint  is  multiplied  by  Runners,  that  are  as  fo  many 
Arms  that  fpring  out  of  its  Tuft,  and  take  Root, 
but  chiefly  by  Slips.  There  are  divers  forts,  whereof 
the  Garden  Mint  is  the  belt. 

It  mufl:  be  removed  every  three  Years,  and  placed 
always  in  good  Earth,  at  about  a  Foot  diftance :  Some 
thick  Tufts  of  it  are  likewife  planted  in  Hot-Beds  in 
Winter. 

Motherwort . 

Motherwort  is  raifed  by  Seed  or  parting  of  the 
Roots,  it  Flowereth  molt  in  the  Summer  Months, 
and  tho’  the  Stalks  and  Leaves  perifli  in  Winter,  the 
Root  endureth. 

Mufiard. 

Muftard  is  of  a  hot  and  dry  Nature,  is  rais’d  of 
Seed,  and  will  grow  in  any  fort  of  dry  Soil. 

N. 

Najlurces. 

Nafturces ,  commonly  called  Capuchin  Capers,  are 
mtiltiply’d  only  by  the  Seed.  The  Leaf  of  it  is  pretty 
large,  and  the  Flower  of  an  Orange  colour;  the  fi¬ 
gure  of  the  Seed  is  a  little  pyramidical,  divided  by 
Ribs,  having  all  its  Superficies  engraven  and  wrought 
all  over,  being  of  a  grey  Colour,  inclining  to  a  light 
Cinnamon.  They  are  fown  in  Hot-Beds  about  the  end 
of  March ,  or  the  beginning  of  Aprils  and  afterwards 
are  replanted  by  forne  Wall.  The  Seed  eafily  falls  as 
foon  as  ripe,  as  does  that  of  Borage,  and  therefore 
they  mufl:  be  carefully  gather’d. 

O. 

Onions, 

Onions  are  fown  the  latter  end  of  February ,  or  be¬ 
ginning  of  March ,  and  are  of  two  forts,  the  Red  and 
the  White,  being  rais’d  of  Seeds:  The  White  is  e- 
fteem’d  the  beft,  whofe  Roots  are  much  inrequeftfor 
the  feveralUfes  they  are  put  to  in  the  Kitchen ;  they 
delight  in  a  fine  fat  and  warm  Mould,  and  are  to  be 
fown  in  March  or  foon  after  5  but  if  fooner,  they  mufl: 
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be  at  firit  covered.  They  do  not  extend  their  Fibies 
far  downwards,  and  therefore  at  the  time  of  lowing 
the  Bed  is  to  be  trod  and  beat  flat,  and  the  Seed  as 
equally  difperfed  as  may  be.  When  they  fpring  you 
are  to  fift  fome  fine  Earth  a  Finger  thick  almolt  over 
them,  and  if  when  they  begin  to  appear  they  are  trod 
:  down,  the  Roots  will  grow  the  larger  j  They  have 
profper’d  exceeding  well  when  fown  in  Bay-ialt, 
and  are  ufually  ripe  in  Auguft ,  when  they  are  to  be 
taken  up  and  dried  in  the  Sun*  and  ieierv  a  in  a  diy 
place  for  Ufe.  But  they  may  be  fown  all  the  Year  for 
the  ule  of  young  Onions,  or  Scallions  j  fuch  as  ai^ 
fown  in  Autumn,  muft  be  cover’d  with  Straw,  or 
Peas-hawm,  and  being  preferred  all  Wintei,  they  will 
be  early  Cibouls,  or  Scallions  in  the  Spring.  The  belt 
Onions  are  fuch  as  are  brought  outol  Spain.,  whence 
they  of  St.  Omers  had  them,  fome  of  which  have 
i  weigh’d  eight  Pounds,  chule  theiefoie  the  laige, 
round,  white,  and  thin  fkinned  ones. 

Orach. 

.  Orach  is  raifed  of  Seed. 

P. 

Parfley. 

Parjley ,  of  all  Garden  Herbs,  is  the  moll  univer- 
fally  us’d  in  the  Kitchen,  it  being  an  excellent  Ingre- 
!  jient  in  molt  Pottages,  Sawces  and  Sallets.  There 
is  thecommon  and  curl’d  fort  multiply ’d  only  by  Seed, 
that  is  fmall  and  of  agreenilh  grey  colour,  and  a  ht- 
tle  bendin?  inward  on  one  fide,  and  all  ovei  itiealc  d 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  It  mult  be  fown  in  the 
Sprint  pretty  thick  when  the  Frolts  are  over,  and  in 
good  well  dunged  Ground  that  is  moift,  or  elfe  it 
fhould  be  well  watered.  Its  Leaves  when  cut  fhoot 
out  new  ones  like  Sorrel ;  it  can  bear  any  moderate, 
but  no  violent  Col<4,  and  therefore  it  is  belt  to  bellow 
fome  covering  on  it  to  defend  it :  In  01  dei  to  its  pro¬ 
ducing  fmall  Roots,  it  mult  be  thinned  in  Beds,  01 
Borders,  where  it  is  fown,  and  in  hot  ’Weathei  it  in¬ 
quires  pretty  much  watering.  Its  Seeds  are  gathei  ed  in 
Auguft  and  September ,  the  fecond  Year  after  fown. 
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Stone  Parjley  is  order’d  the  fame  way  as  Alefander. 

Patience . 

There  is  an  Herb  called  Patience ,  that  is  planted 
by  fcts  in  fome  Gardens  *  it  makes  a  very  good  boiled 
Salad. 

Parfnips. 

This  is  an  excellent  fweet  Root,  and  mull  be  Town 
in  the  Spring,  in  a  rich  mellow  and  well  ordered  Soil, 
whole  tops,  when  they  are  grown  to  any  bignefs, 
fbould  be  trod  down,  whereby  the  Roots  will  be  made 
to  grow  the  bigger*'  when  you  have  railed  them  to¬ 
wards  the  Winter,  they  may  be  difpofedof  in  Sand, 
to  be  preferv’d  in  the  fame  manner  as  Carrots,  Tur- 
neps,  c.  and  the  fairell  may  be  kept  for  Seed,  or 
elie  the  fairell  and  oldell  of  the  tops  of  thole  Seeds 
may  be  taken  in  Summer  and  fown,  whereby  the 
fairell  Roots  may  be  attained  unto. 

Peafe. 

Peafe  is  the  chiefell  of  Pulfe,  whereof  there  is  almoll 
a  different  kind  for  every  fort  of  Land  and  every  Sea- 
fon*  in  a  fHfF  fertile  Ground  they  yield  a  confidera- 
bleCrop,  without  fuch  frequent  Fallowings  as  other 
Grain  requires,  in  that  they  dellroy  the  Weeds,  and 
fit  the  Land  for  afterCrops,  being  an  Improver,  and 
not  an  Impoverilher  of  Land.  Of  fuch  as  are  planted 
or  fown  in  Gardens  the  Hot-fpur  is  the  fpeediell  of 
any  in  growth,  for  being  fown  about  the  middle  of 
May ,  it  will  in  about  fix  Weeks  return  dry  into  your 
Hands  again  *  or,  if  fown  in  February  ox  March,  they 
will  fpring  earlier  than  any  fort  fown  before  Winter. 
But  it  you  fow  them  in  September ,  and  can  by  Fences 
of  Reed,  or  otherwife  defend  them  from  extream 
Frolls,  you  may  have  ripe  Peafcods  in  May  follow¬ 
ing  *  but  the  bell  way  is  to  fow  them  fo  as  to  have 
them  fucceffively  one  after  another.  The  next  is  the 
Sugar  Peafe,  which  being  planted  in  April  is  ripe  about 
Midfummer ,  its  Cods  are  very  crooked  and  ill  lhaped, 
being  boiled  with  the  unripe  Peafe  in  them,  is  extra¬ 
ordinary  fweet*  the  great  Inconveniencv  that  attends 
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them  is,  that  their  extraordinary  fweetnefs  makes 
them  liable  to  be  devoured  by  Birds.  The  large 
;  white  and  green  Haftings  are  tender,  and  not  to  be 
|  fet  till  the  cold  is  over,  and  then  not  very  thick,  for 
I  they  fpread  much  and  mount  high,  and  therefore  re¬ 
quire  the  help  of  tall  Sticks,  the  Rouncival  Reading 
1  Sandwich,  white  and  grey  Tufted,  or  Rofe  Peafeof 
/  two  forts  grey,  W indfor  great  Maple,  great  Bowling, 

\  great  Blue  Peafe,  marrow  Peafe,  & c.  befides  which, 
I  there  is  another  very  large,  grey  and  extraordinary 
i  fvveet  Peafe  that  is  but  lately  propagated,  anddeferves 
tajlarge  Bed  in  your  Kitchen-Garden. 

|  They  delight  in  a  warm  light  Soil.  If  it  be 
rich,  the  Peafe  are  the  fairer  5  but  if  lean,  they  are  the 
more  early,  and  fpend  better,  efpecially  when  dry  j 
i  fome  fow  them  at  random,  as  they  do  Corn,  but  that 
is  not  a  good  way  ♦,  others  fet  them  in  Ranges  with  a 
Dibble,  or  Setting-ftick  at  a  convenient  diftance, 
i  which  is  a  very  excellent  way  both  for  the  laving  of 
the  Peafe,  and  to  give  liberty  to  pais  between  them 
I  for  the  hoeing,  gathering,  &c.  But  that  which  is  molt 
ufed  and  beft  approved  of,  is  the  hoeing  of  them  in, 
which  makes  a  quick  riddance  of  the  Work,  and  co- 
1  vers  all  at  a  certain  depth,  and  does  not  harden  nor 
1  (adden  the  Ground  as  letting  doth,  but  care  muft  be 
/taken  to  cover  them  well,  when  you  fow  them  with¬ 
out  (battering,  becaufe  it  will  occafion  the  Mice  to 
fearch  after  them  *  and  when  they  are  to  undergo  the 
I  Hazard  of  the  Winter,  they  (hould  be  fowed  fome- 
:  thing  thicker  than  in  Springs  if  you  (hould  fow 
1  them  too  thick,  you  may,  when  the  danger  of  the 
iFrofts  are  over,  take  up  thofe  which  grow  too  thick, 

■  and  tranfplant  them ,  only  they  muft  be  watered  a 
little  at  the  firft  removal.  If  the  Ground  between 
1  them  be  kept  bare,  and  when  the  Peafe  are  about  three 
i  or  four  Inches  high,  if  you  hoe  the  Earth  up  againft 
them  on  each  fide ;  and  hoe  up  all  the  W eeds,  and 
if  you  lay  up  the  Land  in  deep  Furrows  from  Eaft  to 

Weft,  and  fet  your  Peafe  on  the  South  fide  of  each 

furrow, 
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farrow  they  will  ripen  the  fooner  by  the  refle£tion  of 
the  Sun  5  and  fecure  themlelves  much  better  in  Win¬ 
ter  5  and  if  you  can  furnifh  them  with  Sticks  to  climb 
on  they  will  yield  a  greater  increafe,  but  on  the 
Ground  they  will  ripen  fooner. 

If  Peafe  are  Town  on  binding  Lands,  their  produce 
is  very  uncertain. 

As  for  Salleting,  the  Pod  of  the  Sugar  Peas,  when 
fir  ft  it  begins  to  appear  with  the  Hulks  and  Tendrels, 
affords  a  pretty  acid  Compofition  of  Sallet,  as  do 
thofe  of  the  Hops  and  Vine. 

Peas  Everlafting . 

Peas  Everlafting  are  Plants  ealily  propagated,  and 
in  good  Land  thrive  exceedingly.  Their  Roots  yield 
yearly  a  great  burden  of  excellent  Provender  for 
Horl  fes.  They  muft  be  fown  early  in  the  Spring  on 
digged  Ground  in  rows  $  and  fo  hoed  in  the  Intervals 
between  the  Seed  5  for  the  Seed  is  long  in  coming  up, 
and  affords  no  profit  the  firft  Year.  They  require 
Care  and  Pains  to  preferve  them  from  Weeds  $  but 
the  fucceeding Y ears  will  recompence  you  abundantly : 
Some  fow  them  firft  on  a  fmall  Bed,  and  next  Year 
remove  them  into  Ground  new  drefs’d  with  Plough 
or  Spade,  and  plant  them  about  twelve  or  eighteen 
Inches  afunder,  whereby  they  may  be  eafily  weeded 
or  hoed. 

Pellitory . 

PelUtory  of  the  wall  is  raifed  of  Slips  or  Seeds  which 
ripen  in  July  and  Auguft  >  and  tho’  the  Leaf  wither  in 
Winter,  the  Roots  remain. 

Penny  Royal. 

Penny  Royal  is  of  three  or  four  forts.  ’Tis  a  com¬ 
mon  Plant  in  every  Kitchen- Garden  propagated  from 
Slips  or  Branches  fet  in  April. 

Peony. 

Peony  is  a  Plant  of  two  Sexes,  Male  and  Female  * 
the  firft  being  fingle,  and  known  by  its  Leaves  coming 
conftantly  whole,  without  any  Divifion,  its  Root  be- 
ing  long  and  round,  and  the  Flower  of  a  purplifh  red  * 

the 
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!  the  Females  many  times  bearing  fingle,  others  double, 
the  Leaves  of  ail  being  divided  on  the  edges,  the 
:  Roots  more  tuberous,  growing  in  Clods,  with  many 
round  pieces  faftned  to  them  with  fmaller  Strings. 

:  Of  the  bell  double  ones  there  are  feveral  forts :  As 
j  Firft,  The  double  Purple  Peony,  fmaller  in  all  its 
;  parts  than  the  common  red  ones,  the  Leaves  of  awhi- 
■  ter  green,  and  thole  of  the  Flower  of  a  bright  fhining 
:  Colour.  Secondly,  The  double  Carnation  Peony,  of 
a  bright  fhining  Carnation  Colour  at  the  firft  opening, 

1  but  daily  waxing  paler,  ’till  almofl  white  j  the  Leaves 
j  never  fall  off,  but  wither  on  the  Stalk.  Thirdly, 

I  The  double  Blufh,  or  white  Peony,  large  Flowered, 

I  and  at  firft  opening  tindlured  with  a  light  Blufh,  but: 

1  in  a  few  Days  turns  perfed  white,  and  continues  fa 
|  long  before  it  decays,  and  then  withers  on  the  Stalk, 

/  which  is  the  bed:  yet  come  to  our  Knowledge.  Fourth- 
I  ly.  The  double  flrip’d  Peony,  that  is  fmaller  than  the 
J  laft  in  all  its  parts,  the  Flower  of  a  fine  red,  flrip’d 
|  with  white,  lafls  long,  and  falls  no  Leaf. 

All  thefe  Flower  in  May,  are  hardy  Plants,  and 
I  endure  long  in  the  Ground  without  flirting.  October 
%  is  the  only  time  to  remove  them  j  and  of  thole  Roots 
r  none  will  grow  but  fuch  as  have  Sprouts,  or  Buds  at 
j  the  end,  or  rather  top  of  them,  of  which  fort  each 
|  piece  thereof  will  grow,  the  double  ones  fome  Years 
t  bring  Seeds  to  perfe&ion,  which  being  fown  very  thin 
I  in  September ,  where  they  may  fland  unremov’d  in  the 
J  Ground  for  two  Years,  may  produce  new  Varieties. 
Pimpernel:  See,  Burnet.  - 

Pumpions :  See  Citruls . 

Potatoes . 

i  Potatoes  are  planted  in  feveral  parts  of  our  Country 
ij  to  a  very  good  advantage,  being  eaiily  encreafed  by 
cutting  the  Roots  into  feveral  pieces,  each  piece  grow¬ 
ing  as  well  as  the  whole  Root.  A  good  fat  rich  Mould 
is  heft  for  them  j  but  they  will  grow  indifferently  in 
any,  provided  ’tis  well  dung’d:  The  Root  is  very 

i  near  the  Nature  of  the  Jerufalem  Attic hoak,  but  not 

io 
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fo  good  or  wholefome.  Thele  are  planted  either  of 
Roots  or  Seeds,  and  may  probably  be  propagated  in 
great  Quantities,  and  prove  good  Food  for  Swine. 

Purjlain . 

Purjlain  is  of  two  forts,  the  green  and  the  red  or 
the  Golden,  and  is  railed  only  by  Seed  3  to  have  a 
good  Crop  of  which,  the  Plants  ftiould  be  replanted 
by  the  end  of  May^  and  let  a  Foot  diftance  one  from 
another:  It  is  a  Sallet  Herb  propagated  with  fome 
Difficulty,  being  tender  in  the  Spring,  andtheFrofts 
iifually  nipping  of  it :  But  to  have  it  early,  it  may 
be  fown  on  a  Hot-Bed,  or  in  April  on  any  rich  Soil 
finely  drefb ^  when  the  Seeds arefown,  clap  over  the 
Bed  with  the  back  of  the  Spade,  and  water  it,  for  it 
delights  in  moifture.  If  it  be  fown  thin,  or  tranf- 
planted  apart,  it  will  yield  fair  Plants  either  for  Seed 
to  pickle,  or  to  boil :  Asfoon  as  the  Seeds  look  very 
black,  the  Stalks  muft  be  gathered  and  laid  abroad  in 
the  Sun,  (which  will  the  better  maturate  the  Seed) 
lay  them  on  a  Board,  or  Cloth  to  preferve  them  from 
fcattering  or  fpilling.  Houle  them  in  the  Night, 
and  ex  pole  them  again  in  the  Day  time  till  they  are 
ripe.  Some  have  affirmed,  that  the  Seed  of  three  or 
four  Years  old  is  better  than  new. 

R. 

Rafberrm . 

Ra (berries  are  of  three  forts,  the  common  wild 
One,  the  large  red  Garden  Rafberry,  which  is  one  of 
the  pleafanteft  of  Fruits,  and  the  white,  which  is  lit¬ 
tle  inferior  to  the  red.  They  are  propagated  only 
by  Slips  that  fprout  out  of  their  Stocks  every  Year 
in  the  Spring  time,  and  are  fit  to  replant  the  next 
Spring  after.  All  of  them  begin  to  ripen  about  the 
beginning  of  July .  They  are  planted  in  March  either 
in  Beds  or  Borders,  observing  the  diftance  of  two 
Foot  between  Plant  and  Plant.  They  fhoot  out  du¬ 
ring  the  Summer  many  well  rooted  Suckers,  fome  of 
which  you  may  take  away  to  make  new  Plantations, 
by  which  means  the  old  ones  are  likewife  renewed, 
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for  they  are  dry  as  foon  as  their  Fruit  is  gathered, 
therefore  let  not  the  tops  be  cut  to  a  round  Bufh, 
whereby  they  grow  fo  thick  that  they  will  neither 
bear  nor  ripen  their  Fruits  fo  well  as  if  they  giew* 
taller  and  thinner  3  the  only  Culture  uled  to  them  is 
firft  in  the  Month  of  Marchs  to  iborten  all  their  new  ^ 
Shoots  which  grow  round  about  the  Stocky  and  which 
ouo'ht  only  to  be  thickeft  and  handfomeft  5  and  fe- 
condly,  to  pluck  away  all  the  Imall  ones  as  likewifo 
the  old  ones  that  are  dead.  Thirdly,  juft  above  the 
bearing  part,  a  fortnight  or  three  Weeks  before  they 
are  ripe,  cut  them  to  let  the  Sun  into  them,  and  it 
will  make  them  bear  the  better.  They  are  alfo  much 
infedted  with  green  Lice  thatfpoil  them  3  to  get  rid 
of  which,  fpririkie  them  with  water,  in  which  Lice 
have  been  diffolved.  They  ftiould  alfo  be  removed 

once  in  eight  or  ten  Years. 

Radijhes. 

Radijhes  are  multiplied  by  Seed,  that  is  round, 
fomewhat  thick,  and  of  a  Cinnamon  Colour,  gi  owing 
in  little  kind  of  Cods.  It  is  a  very  good  Garden 
Root,  of  which  there  are  three  forts  3  the  frnall  eating 
one  which  is  raifed  of  Seeds  on  a  hot  Bed  (to  have 
’em  early)  with  a  fufficientthicknefsof  good  rich  light 
Mould,  that  they  may  have  depth  enough  to  Root 
in  before  they  reach  the  Dung,  and  in  order  to  have 
large  and  clean  ones,  make  holes  as  deep  as  your  Fin- 
ger  about  three  Inches  diftance,  into  each  of  which  a 
found  Seed  or  two  is  to  be  dropped,  and  a  little  co¬ 
vered,  leaving  the  reft  of  the  Hole  open,  whereby 
they  will  grow  to  the  heighth  of  the  Hole  before  they 
dilate  their  Leaves, and  yield  along  tranfparent  Root, 
But  fuch  of  them  as  arefown  after  Midfummer ,  will 
not  run  to  Seed  that  Year.  The  fecond  is  the  Horfe- 
Radifti,  which  is  encreafed  by  Plants,  or  pieces  of 
the  Roots  planted  out,  and  by  many  made  ufo  of  as 
an  excellent  wholefome  Sauce.  And  note,  that  it  you 
dig  up  any  of  the  Roots  for  ufe,  that  you  leave  to  the 
upper  part  that  Was  to  the  Leaves  about  an  Inch  hi 
Vo  l,  IL  M  length 
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length  of  the  Root  to  plant  again1,  which  will  grow 
and  increafe*  only  if ’tis  dry  Weather  it  will  do  well 
to  water  them,  and  to  abate  fome  of  the  Leaves  in 
Proportion  to  your  having  leffened  the  Root.  The 
laft  is  the  black  Radifli,  which  is  fo  mean  a  Root  as 
to  find  no  place  in  a  good  Garden.  Thofe  Radifhes 
arc  b eft  that  grow  on  brackifh  Lands,  and  are  wa¬ 
tered  with  brackifh  water. 

The  belt  Seed  for  Radifhes,  is  that  which  produces 
few  Leaves  and  a  long  red  Root.  The  time  of  its 
ripening  and  gathering  is  the  end  of  July,  when  all 
the  Stems  are  cut  down,  and  when  they  have  been 
dried  fome  Days  in  the  Sun,  the  Seed  is  beat  out  and 
winnowed.  The  Stocks  that  run  to  Seed  fhoot  their 
Branches  fo  high,  that  it  is  good  to  pluck  them  off  to 
a  reafonable  heighth,  that  the  firft  Stocks  may  be  bet¬ 
ter  nourifhed  >  you  may  fow  them  all  the  Year,  only 
thofe  that  are  fown  in  Winter  muft  be  fown  on  Hot- 
Beds,  which  are  the  firft  Radifhes  that  are  eaten,  and 
by  that  means  fome  of  them  may  be  had  during  the 
Months  of  February ,  March  and  April.  And  in  order 
to  be  fupplied  all  the  other  Months,  fome  muft  be 
fown  among  all  manner  of  Seeds,  they  coming  up  fo 
very  quickly,  that  there  is  time  to  gather  them  be¬ 
fore  they  can  do  harm  to  other  Plants.  The  bigger 
Roots  (fo  much  defired)  fhould  be  fuch  as  being 
tranfparent,  eat  fhort  and  quick  without  ftringinefs, 
and  not  too  biting. 

Rampion. 

Rampion  is  a  Plant  whofe  tender  Roots  are  eaten  in 
the  Spring,  like  thofe  of  Radifhes,  but  much  more 
nourifhing. 

Reponces. 

Reponces ,  or  wild  Radifhes,  are  propagated  only 
by  Seed,  being  a  fort  of  little  wild  ones  that  are  eaten 
in  Sailers,  and  grow  without  any  pains  in  the  Fields. 

Rhubarb . 

Rhubarb  is  of  feveral  forts,  which  are  raifed  all  by 
Seed,  or  by  parting  of  the  Tops, 
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Rocamboles .  See  Shallots *  #  , 

Rocamboles  are  a  fort  of  wild  Garlicky  other  wife 
called  Spanijh  Garlick,  which  is  multiplied  both  by 
Cloves  and  Seed*  which  latter  is  about  the  bignefs  of 
ordinary  Peafe. 

Rocket . 

Rocket,  being  one  of  theSailet  furniture*  is  multipli¬ 
ed  by  Seed  which  is  extream  fmall,  and  of  a  Cinamonor 
dark  tanned  Colour  *  it’s  fown  in  the  Spring,  the  Leaf 
being  pretty  like  that  of  Radifhes  j  it  may  alfo  be 
failed  of  Slips  or  Cuttings. 

Rofemary . 

Rofemary  is  fmall,butavery  odoriferous  Shrub,  that 
is  propagated  by  Seed,  or  Branches  that  have  feme  ihard 
of  Root,  or  by  Slips.  The  principal  ufe  whereof  is  to 
perfume  Chambers,  and  in  Decoctions  for  W afhing, 
being  multiplied  much  like  Rue,  and  other  border 
Plants,  it  lafts  feveralY ears,  And  being  planted  upon  dry 
Ground,  hardly  any  Froft  itfj  ures  it .  There  are  fev eral 
forts  of  it,  as  the  broad-leaved,  which  is  bigger  than  the 
common,  and  the  gilded,  and  varioufly  ftrip’d  with  yeF 
I  low,  as  if  gilt,  the  Silver  denominated  from  its  Silver 
colour’dLeaves,and  the  double  flower’d  Rofemary  that 
has  ftiffer  Stalks,  bigger  Leaves,  and  many  pale  blew 
double  Flowers.  Rofemary ,  Sage ,  &c. if  planted l  in  a  dry 
Soil,  feldom  receive  any  hurt  from  Frofts  but  if  plant¬ 
ed  in  amoift  are  ufually  deftroyedj  and  ’tis  the  fame 
j  with  young  tender  F  ruits,  which  a  Fro  fly  night,  after 

a  wet  day,  fpoils  more  of,  than  ten  dry  Frofts. 

Rofe-Eree. 

Rofe-Tree  is  of  divers  kinds,  and  one  of  the  chiefeft 
Ornaments  of  our  Englijh  Garden,  but  it’s  more  par¬ 
ticularly  diftinguifhed  into  four  kinds.  Firft,  The 
red,  whereof  there  are  feveral  forts,  as  the  Englijh 
j  red  Rofe,  only  obferve  that  the  Flowers  of  feme  forts 
are  of  a  far  deeper  red  than  others.  ^ 

The  Rofe  of  the  World,  which  differs  not  from 
the  former,  but  in  the  Colour  of  its  Leaves,  which  aie 

of  a  pale  Blufh  colour,  direftly  fpotted  thro’  every 

M  %  Leaf 
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Leaf  of  the  doubleFlower,of  the  fame  red  colourwhic'h 
is  in  the  Rofe,  and  is  the  moftbeautifulof  any.  The 
Hungarian  Rofe,  whofe  Shoots  are  green,  and  Flowers 
of  a  paler  red  Colour,  as  are  thofe  of  the  red  Pro * 
vence  Rofe,  whofe  Branches  and  Leaves  are  bigger 
and  greener  than  thofe  of  the  common  red  Rofe*  the 
red  Bel^ick  Rofe  that  is  much  Taller  than  the  common 
dwarf  Red,  or  Gilliflower  Rofe,  which  grows  lower 
than  the  ordinary  Rofe,  whofe  Flowers  are  of  a  plea- 
fant  Carnation  colour.  The  double  Velvet  Rofe  that 
hath  young  Shoots  of  a  fad  reddifh  green  Colour,  with 
few  or  no  Thorns  thereon  5  it  feldom  bears  any  ftore 
ol  Rofes.  The  Marbled  Rofe,  much  like  the  lafh  in 
growth,  but  its  Leaves  are  larger,  of  a  light  red 
Colour  marbled  and  veined.  The  Rofe  without 
Thorns,  that  has  green  and  fmoother  Shoots  and 
Leaves  than  the  Marble  one,  without  any  Thorns  at 
all,  and  the  Flowers  of  a  pale  red,  fpreading  their 
Leaves.  The  Frankfort  Rofe,  that  hath  ftrong  reddifh 
Shoots  full  of  Thorns,  thick  Flowers,  and  the  Button 
tinder  the  Rofe  bigger  than  ordinary.  Secondly, 
The  Damafk,  or  pale  coloured  Rofe,  whereof  the 
commonDamafkRofe  is  the  ancient  Inhabitant  of  Eng- 
lan^  and  well  known  without  defcribing.  The  Party 
coloured  Damafk  Rofe,  Tork  and  Lancafier^  only  dif¬ 
fering  from  the  other  in  its  parted  and  marked  Flow¬ 
ers.  The  Chryftal  Rofe,  like  the  laft,  only  the 
Marks  of  the  Flowers  are  much  fairer  and  better  than 
thofe  of  the  other.  The  Elegant  variegated  Danijb 
Rofe  has  fhorter  and  reddifh  Shoots  than  the  former. 
Leaves  fmaller,  and  Flowers  fomething  double.  The 
Damafk  Provence  Rofe,  whofe  Shoots  and  Leaves  are 
longer  than  any  of  the  reft,  and  of  a  reddifh  green 
with  very  large  Rofes.  The  Monthly  Rofe  bearing 
Flowers  only  three  Months  in  England^  viz.  June,  An- 
guft  and  September .  The  Blufh  Belgick  Rofe  that  hath 
larger  Branches,  and  is  fuller  of  Thorns  than  any  of 
the  former,  the  Flowers  growing  very  thick,  fweet- 
feented,  and  the  Water  difeilled  therefrom  is  almoft 
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I  as  good  as  that  of  the  Damalk.  Thirdly,  The  yel- 
j  low  Role,  whereof  the  fingle  Y ello w  Role  grows  as 
j  high  as  the  Damafk,  and  whole  young  Shoots  arc  full 
of  fmall  hairy  Prickles  of  dark  red  Leaves,  fmall,  and 
.  Flowers  (ingle,  and  pale  yellow.  The  Scarlet  Role  of 
Juftria ,  like  unto  the  other,  only  the  infide  of  the 
Leaves  of  the  Flowers  is  a  fine  Scarlet,  andtheout- 
i  fide  of  a  pale  Brimltone  Colour.  The  double  yellow 
[  Rofe,  whofe  Shoots  are  fmall,  and  not  fo  red  as  thofe 
>  of  the  fingle  kind ;  the  Flowers  contain  very  many 
fmall  pale  yellow  Leaves  with  a  great  Thrum  in  the 
middle.  Fourthly,  The  W  hire  Role,  whereof  the 
common  one  is  well  known;  but  there  are  two  forts 
thereof,  the  one  being  much  doubler  and  fairer  than 
the  other.  The  Biurfi  Rofc  that  differs  nothing  from 
the  other,  but  in  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers,  that  at 
fir  ft  opening  are  of  a  fine  pleafant  Blufh  Colour,  and 
then  grow  fomewhat  white.  The  double  Mufk Rofe 
that  rifes  high  with  many  green  Branches,  and 
dark  green  fhining  Leaves  armed  with  great  fliarp 
Thorns,  the  Flowers  come  forth  together  in  a 
Tuft  not  very  double  ;  bi|t  there  is  another  of 
the  kind  that  beareth  fingle  Rofes,  the  feent  ot  both 
Flowers  is  fweet  like  Mufk.  The  Damafk  Rofe,  or 
the  white  Cinnamon  Rofe  grows  not  fo  high  as  the 
laft,  but  the  Leaves  are  larger  and  of  a  whiter  green, 
i  and  the  Flowers  bigger,  whiter  and  more  double, 
but  not  quite  fo  fweet.  The  double  Dog  Rofe, 
that  is  in  Leaves  and  Branches  like  the  Idler 
!  White  Rofe.  The  Ever-green  Rofe,  that  grows  like 
wild  Eglantine,  whofe  Leaves  fall  not  away  m  Win¬ 
ter,  as  thofe  of  other  Rofes,  from  whence  it  tookyts 
Name;  and  Flowers  containing  but  five  Leaves  of  a 
pure  white  Colour,  Hand  four  or  five  together  at  tne 
end  of  the  Branches.  The  Spanifh  Mufk  Rofe,  that 
hath  great  green  Branches,  and  bigger  green  Leaves 
than  the  laft,  and  tingle  Flowers.  1  lie  great  Apple 
Rofe,  that  hath  a  great  Stock,  and  reddiih  Branches 

with  green  fharp  Thorns,  and  fingle  fmall  Flowers, 
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Handing  on  prickly  Buttons.  The  double  Eglantine, 
whofe  Flowers  are  double  made  up  of  two  or  three 
rows  of  Leaves  of  a  pretty  red  Colour. 

But  of  all  thefe  varieties  of  Rofes,  the  beft  and  moft 
efteemedamongfttheRed,  are  thofe  called  the  Rofe 
of  the  World,  the  Red  Belgick,  the  Red  Marble, 
the  Rofe  without  Thorns,and  the  Red  Provence  Rofe. 
Among  the  Damafk  are  the  Chfyftal  Rofe,  the  Ele¬ 
gant  variegated  Daniih  Rofe,  the  Bluih  Belgick,  the 
Monthly  and  the  Damafk  Provence  Rofe.  The  Scar¬ 
let  Austrian ,  and  double  Yellow  among  the  Yellow 
Rofes  *  and  of  the  White  Rofes,  the  Blufh  and  Da¬ 
malk  Mulk  Rofe. 

Now  Rofes  are  increafed  either  by  inoculating  the 
Bud  of  them  in  other  Shoots,  or  by  laying  down  the 
Branches  in  the  Earth  *  the  beft  Stocks  to  inoculate 
upon,  which  mull  be  done  about  Midfummer ,  are  the 
Damalk,  the  White,  the  Frankfort*,  and  wild  Eglan¬ 
tine:  Care  mull  be  had  that  all  Stocks  of  budded 
Rofes  be  kept  from  Suckers,  and  the  Buds  to  be  ino¬ 
culated  as  near  the  Ground  as  may  be,  that  the  budded 
Launce  may  be  laid  in  the  Earth  to  Root  after  one  v 
Y ear’s  growth .  Y ou  may  likewife  prick  many  Holes 
with  an  Awl  about  a  Joint  that  will  lie  in  the  Earth, 
and  then  cover  the  fame  with  good  Mould*  this  do 
in  the  Spring,  and  peg  it  down  that  it  rife  not  again, 
and  if  water’d  no w  and  then  in  dry  Seafons,  it  will  be 
fo  rooted  by  Autumn,  as  to  be  removed  and  cut  from 
its  other  part  behind  the  Root,  and  becomes  a  natu¬ 
ral  Tree*  one  whereof  is  more  valuable,  than  two 
of  the  other  that  are  only  budded,  or  grafted,  be- 
caufe',very  many  Suckers  that  come  from  them  will  be 
of  the  fame  kind.  But  all  Rofes  being  apt  to  yield 
Suckers,  the  faireft  way  to  increafe  them  is  gently  to 
bend  down  part  of  the  Tree,  or  the  whole  in  the 
Spring,  to  lay  all  the  Branches  in  the  Ground,  and 
to  apply  unto  them  old  and  well  rotted  Dung  about 
the  Places  where  they  are  laid,  which  will  make  them 
root  the  fooner,  and  by  Autumn  there  will  be  thereby 
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j  as  many  rooted  Trees  of  the  fame  kind  as  Branches, 
laid  in  the  Earth,  without  prejudice  to  the  old  one, 
i  which  when  the  new  ones  are  cut  off,  maybeealily  re- 
;  duced  to  its  place  again,  and  the  next  Year  bear  as 
]  plentifully  as  ever:  Neither  will  it  prevent  the  bear¬ 
ing  of  Flowers,  for  the  laid  Branches  will  be  as  plen- 
l  tifully  ftor’d,  as  if  the  Tree  were  ereft,and  not  laid  j 
fo  that  neither  the  profit  nor  pleafure  of  that  Y ear  is 
I  loft  thereby  3  they  will  aifo  grow  of  Suckers,  if  they 
I  be  never  fo  little  rooted- 

The  double  yellow  Rofes  bear  not  fo  well  when 
planted  in  the  Sun,  as  other  Rofes,  but  muft  be  placed 
in  the  {hade  3  and  for  its  better  bearing,  and  having 
of  the  faireft  Flowers,  firft,  in  the  Stock  of  a  Frank - 
fortKok ,  put  in  the  Bud  of  a  tingle  yellow  Rofe  near 

I  the  Ground,  that  will  quickly  llioot  a  good  length  3 
put  into  it  a  Bud  of  double  yellow  Rofe  of  the  belt 
kind  at  about  a  Foot  higher  in  that  Sprout  3  keep 
Suckers  from  the  Root,  as  in  ail  other  inoculated 
Rofes,  and  rub  off  all  Buds  but  of  the  delired  kind. 
When  big  enough  to  bear,  prune  it  very  near  the 
preceding  Winter,  cutting  off  all  the  fmall  Shoots, 
only  leaving  the  bigger,  whofe  tops  are  alfo  to  be 
cut  off  as  far  as  they  are  fmall.  When  it  Buds  for 
Leaves  in  the  Spring,  rub  off  the  fmalleft  of  them  3 
and  when  for  Flowers,  if  too  many,  let  the  fmalleft 
be  wiped  off,  leaving  as  many  of  the  faireft  as  you 
think  the  ftrength  of  the  Tree  may  bring  to  Perfedtion, 

I  which  fhould  be  a  Standard,  and  rather  fhaded  than 
I  planted  in  too  much  heat  of  the  Sun,  and  watered 
fometimes  in  dry  Weather,  whereby  fair  and  beau¬ 
tiful  Flowers  may  be  expedted. 

Shearing  off  the  Buds  when  they  are  put  forth,  for 
I  the  retarding  of  the  blowing  ot  Roles  is  practicable 
!  enough  3  and  a  fecond  {hearing  of  them  may  caufe  them 
to  be  ftill  later,  and  fo  Rofes  may  be  had  when  no 
other  Flowers  are  in  being  3  but  then  care  muft  be  ta¬ 
ken  that  the  whole  T ree  be  lerved  fo  :  f  or  if  one^  pai  t 
of  it  be  only  ftieared,  the  part  unlheared  will  fpend 
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that  Strength  and  Sap  which  you  expected  would  have 
put  forth  new  Buds  in  the  places  of  thofe  cut  off,  and 
fruftrate  your  deiign.  Monthly  Rofes,  if  you  would 
have  them  bear  in  Winter,  fhould  be  fet  in  a  Tub 
that  they  may  be  removed  into  the  Confervatory. 

As  foon  as  the  Rofes  have  done  blowing,  they  mufb 
be  cut  with  Shears  pretty  clofe  to  the  W ood,  and  each 
Branch  ought  to  be  cut  again  with  the  pruning  Knife 
near  the  Spring,  and  that  clofe  to  the  Leaf 3  Bud, 
andallthatisfuperfluous  take  away  to  bring  the  Tree 
into  a  handfome  Form  3  they  are  hardy,  and  endure  the 
fevered:  Winters  well  enough  5  and  they  may  be  dif- 
perfed  up  and  down  the  Garden  in  Bumes,  or  to  the 
Walls  among  the  Fruit  >  or  elfc  fet  in  Rows  and 
Hedges,  intermixing  the  feveral  Colours  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  have  no  twb  alike.  The  well  placing 
of  them  much  advances  their  Profpect  to  the  Eye. 
None  of  the  Rofe  Trees  fhould  be  left  to  grow  too 
high  $  lower  than  a  Yard  and  half  in  heigh th  is  bed:  5 
except  theMufk  Rofes  which  will  not  bear  well,  ex¬ 
cept  againif  a  Wall,  Pale  or  Houfe-fide,  and  mult  be 
fuffered  to  grow  eight  or  nine  Foot,  which  is  their 
ufual  height h. 

Rue. 

Rue  is  multiplied  by  Seed  that  is  of  a  black  Colour 
and  rugged,  but  ’tis  ufually  propagated  rather  by  its 
Layers  and  Slips  than  by  its  Seed.  It  makes  pretty 
Borders  for  Flowers,  being  kept  dipt. 

S. 

Sage. 

Sage ,  whereof  there  are  feveral  forts,  the  red, 
green,  frnall  and  variegated  $  but  the  firft  is  the  heft , 
and  the  young  Leaves  thereof  a  very  wholefome  Sal- 
let  in  the  Spring.  It  is  commonly  a  Border  Plant, 
whole  Culture  hath  nothing  particular  -y  it  is  like  that 
of  other  Border  Plants,  as  Rofemary,  Lavender, 
W ormwood,  &c.  It  is  raifed  by  fetting  the  Slips  and 
Branches  in  the  beginning  of  April.  T he  tender  tops 
of  the  Leaves^  but  efpecially  the  Flowers,  fhould  be 
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fp aringly  cropp’d,  yet  fo  as  not  to  fuffer  it  to  be  too 
predominant. 

Salfifie. 

Salfifie ,  or  Goats-beard.  The  common  fort  is  mid- 
tiply’d  only  by  Seed,  which  is  of  a  very  long  oval 
Figure,  as  if  it  were  fo  many  Cods  all  over  ftreak’d, 
and  as  it  were  engraven  in  the  Spaces  between  the 
Streaks,  which  are  pretty  fharp-pointcd  towards  the 
end. 

Spanijh  Salfifie. 

Spanijh  Salfifie ,  or  Scorzonera 9  is  muttiply’d  by  Seed 
as  well  as  the  other,  and  is  very  good  boil’d,  both 
!  for  the  pleafure  of  the  Tafte,  and  the  health  of  the 
Body.  It  is  fown  in  March ,  and  muft  be  Town  very 
thin,  whether  it  be  in  Beds  or  Borders,  or  clfe  at 
lead:  it  muft  be  thinned  afterwards,  that  the  Roots 
may  grow  the  bigger.  It  runs  up  to  Seed  in  June  and 
July,  and  is  gathered  asfoonas  it  is  ripe  5  it  may  alfo 
I  be  raifed  of  Slips,  or  by  cutting  of  the  Roots  into 
i  fmall  pieces ,  and  planting  of  them  in  March  or 
at  other  times  *  they  are  laid  to  lie  in  the  Ground 
1  all  the  Winter  without  any  prejudice,  and  ftill  to 
|  grow  bigger  and  bigger,  tho’  they  yearly  run  to 
1  Seed. 


Samphire. 

Samphire  is  one  of  our  Sallet  furniture  that  is  mul¬ 
tiply’d  only  by  Seed,  itftiould  be  planted  by  the  fides 
of  a  Wall,  expos’d  to  the  South  or  Eali.  The  open  Air 
and  great  Colds  are  pernicious  to  it.  It’s  ufually 
fown  in  fome  Pot  or  Tub  fill’d  with  Mould,  or  elfc 
on  fome  fide  Bank  to  warns  the  South  01  Eaft,  and 
that  in  March  or  Aprils  and  afterwards  tranfplanted 
into  thofe  Places  above-mentioned  >  but  the  French 
Seed  is  better  than  our  Englijh. 

Savory. 

Savory ,  Winter  and  Summer,  the  latter  being  an¬ 
nual,  and  rais’d  of  Seed  >  the  other  living  over  many 
Winters,  and  increas’d  by  Slips  as  well  as  Seed  : 
They  are  both,  as  to  the  ufes  of  them,  well  known 
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in  the  Kitchen ,  more  particularly  the  Leaves  are 
us’d  to  fome  Ragou’s,  and  among  Peafe  and  Beans. 

Scallions :  See  Ciboules. 

Scurvy-grafs. 

Scurvy -graft  is  rais’d  of  Seed.  That  of  the  Gar¬ 
den,  but  eipecially  that  of  the  Sea  is  a  fharp  biting  and 
hot  Herb  of  Nature,  like  unto  Nafiurtium ,  prevalent 
in  the  Scurvy,  whereof  a  few  of  the  tender  Leaves 
may  be  admitted  into  our  Compofition  of  Sallet. 

Selery. 

Selery  is  only  multiply’d  by  Seed,  which  is  of  a 
yellowifh  and  longifh  oval  Figure,  and  a  little  bunch’d  * 
it  is  not  good  but  at  the  end  of  Autumn  and  Winter 
Seafon.  It  is  firft  Town  in  Hot-Beds  the  beginning  of 
Aprils  and  becaufe  of  the  extreme  fmallnefs  of  its 
Seed,  you  cannot  help  fowing  it  too  thick,  fo  that 
without  thinning  of  it  feafonably  before  it  be  trans¬ 
planted,  it  warps  and  flags  its  Head  too  much,  and 
grows  weak,  fhooting  its  Leaves  outward  in  a  ftrag- 
gling  manner.  In  the  tranfplanting  of  it,  the  Plants  are 
to  be  plac’d  two  or  three  Inches  one  from  another, 
for  which  we  make  holes  in  the  Nurfery  Bed  with  our 
Fingers  y  only  what  comes  from  the  firft  fowing,  is 
transplanted  the  beginning  of  fune,  about  which  time 
the  fecond  fowing  is  fow’d,  which  is  in  open  Beds  at 
a  Foot  dillance,  and  the  fame  muft  be  thin  cropped 
and  tranf planted  as  the  other,  but  more  mull  be 
planted  the  fecond  time  than  the  firft.  The  tranf¬ 
planting  of  them  in  hollow  Beds  is  good  only  in  dry 
Ground  fo  the  fecond  way  of  tranfplanting  them  is 
in  plain  Beds,  not  made  hollow,  but  both  mufl  beex- 
treamly  water’d  in  Summer,  which  contributes  to 
make  them  tender  5  and  in  order  to  whiten  the  fame, 
begin  at  firft  to  tie  the  Selery  with  two  Bands  when 
’tis  big  enough  in  dry  Weather,  then  Earth  it  quite 
up  with  Earth  taken  from  the  high  rais’d  Pathways, 
or  elfe  cover  it  all  over  with  long  dry  Dung,  or  dry 
Leaves,  and  this  whitens  it  in  three  Weeks  or  a 
Month  3  but  becaufe  when  it  is  whiten’d  it  rots  as  it 
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ftands,  if  not  prefently  eaten,  it  is  not  to  be  fo  earth¬ 
ed  up,  or  cover’d  with  Dung,  but  in  fuch  Proportion 
as  you  are  able  to  fpenp  it  out  of  hand  ;  haid  P  1  oils 
quite  fpoil  it,  and  therefore  upon  the  approach  there¬ 
of,  it  muft  be  quite  cover’d  over;  in  order  to  which, 
after  it  is  tied  up  with  two  or  thiee  Bands,  it  is  taken 
up  with  the  Earth  at  the  beginning  of  Winter, 
planted  in  another  Bed,  and  the  Plants  let  as  dole 
to  one  another  as  may  be,  which  will  make  them 
require  much  lefs  covering  than  before  when  more 
afunder.  To  raile  Seeds  from  tnem,  fome  Plants 
muft  be  tranfplanted  into  fome  by-place  aftei  Winter 
is  paft,  which  will  not  fail  to  run  to  Seed  in  duguiv. 
There  is  but  one  fort  of  this  Plant.  The  tender 
Leaves  of  the  blanch’d  Stalk  do  very  well  in  our  Sal- 
lets,  as  likewife  the  Slices  of  the  white  Stems, 
which  being  crimp  and  fhort,  and  firft  peel  d  and 
flit  longwifo,  or  eaten  with  Oil,  Vinegai,  Salt  and 
Peppeiq  and  for  its  high  and  grateful  Tafte  is  ever 
plac’d  in  the  middle  of  the  grand  Sallet  at  great  Men  s 
Tables.  Have  a  care  of  a  fmall  red  W  orm  that  is 

often  lurking  in  thefe  Stalks. 

Sives . 

Sives  are  a  diminutive  kind  of  Leek,  they  ^re  in- 
creafed  by  parting  and  planting  of  them  in' Angle 
heads  early  in  the  Spring;  if  planted  in  good  Land, 

they  will  multiply  exceedingly. 

S  k-tYTCt  S  • 

Skinets  are  a  fort  of  Roots  propagated  by  Seed, 
they  require  a  rich  Soil  inclining  to  moifture  rather 
than  drought,  they  fhould  be  fown  very  thin  amongft 
other  things  in  February  or  March,  but  the  fureft  way 
is  to  fet  them  of  Slips;  being  parted  as  Angle  as  may 
be.  If  you  fet  them  too  thick,  or  above  one  Slip  in 
a  place,  they  will  ftarve  one  another-;  they  being  alio 
apt  to  canker,  they  require  frelh  Eai  th  often. 

Sniallage. 

Some  ufe  this  Herb  in  their  Pottage  Its  rais’d  ei¬ 
ther  by  Slips  or  Seed;  which  is  reddilh,  and  pretty 
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big,  of  aroundilh  oval  Figure,  a  little  more  full  and 
riling  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  and  (freaked  from 
one  end  to  the  other. 

Snap-Dragon. 

Snap-Dragon ,  Antirrhinum  has  fome  pretty  divcr- 
fities.  Firft,  the  white  Snap-Dragon  very  common. 
Secondly,  The  white  variegated  one  like  the  other, 
but  broader  leav’d,  divided  in  the  middle  and  turn’d 
up  on  the  edges,  with  many  frnall  long  purplilh  Lines 
on  the  infidel  Thirdly,  The  red,  which  is  of  two 
or.  three  forts,  the  bell  flowered  like  the  former  of  a 
deep  red  Rofe  Colour,  but  the  other  paler.  Fourth¬ 
ly,  The  yellow  diflinguifh’d  only  from  the  common 
white  in  the  yellow  Colour  of  its  Flowers,  they* 
Flower  from  May  to  July^  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in 
jduguft)  they  being  all  rais’d  from  Seed,  bear  Flowers 
the  fecond  Year,  when  the  old  Roots  commonly  pe- 
rifh>  yet  the  Slips  being  taken  off  andfet,  will  grow 
the  befl,  being  thofe  that  do  not  rile  to  Flower, 
and  the  bell:  time  of  fetting  them  is  the  end  of  May* 
or  the  beginning  of  June. 

Solomon's  Seal , 

Solomon's  Seal  is  fometimes  rais’d  of  Seed,  but  moll 
commonly  by  the  T ops  or  pieces  of  Roots  3  tKe  Seed 
is  ripe  in  September . 

Sorrel. 

Sorrel ,  of  thefe  are  feveral  forts,  of  which  the 
French  Sorrel  is  the  bell  3  but  of  the  common  fort  the 
large!!:  is  bell  for  the  Garden,  and  ferves  for  many 
Ules  in  the  Kitchen,  being  rais’d  ealily  enough  from 
Plants,  which  fhould  not  be  fet  too  near,  the  lame 
being  apt  to  grow  large  and  fpread  abroad  3  but  the 
ufuai  way  of  propagating  it,  is  by  Seed,  which  is 
frnall,  flick,  and  of  a  Triangular  Figure,  fliarp-pointed 
at  the  end,  and  of  a  dark  Cinnamon  Colour.  It  may 
be  fown  ( of  whatfoever  fort  it  be )  in  March  ^  Aprils 
May ,  June,  July  and  Auguft ,  and  the  beginning  of 
September ,  provided  fufficient  time  be  allow’d  it  to 
grow  big  enough  to  refill  the  vigour  of  the  Winter.^ 
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it’s  fown  either  in  open  Ground  or  elfe  in  {height 
Rows  or  Furrows,  in  Beds  or  Borders ;  in  all  which 
cafes  it  muft  be  fown  very  thick,  becaufe  many  of  its 
Plants  perifh  5  the  Ground  it  requires  lhould  be  na¬ 
turally  good  or  well  improved  with  .Dung }  it  muft 
be  kept  clean  from  Weeds,  well  watered,  and  once 
a  Year  covered  with  a  little  Mould  after  it’s  firft  cut 
down  to  the  Ground.  The  Mould  ferves  to  give  it 
new  Vigour,  and  the  Seafons  mod:  proper  for  apply¬ 
ing  it  are  the  hot  Months  of  the  Year. 

Its  Seed  is  gathered  in  July ,  by  which  it  is  propa¬ 
gated,  tho’  that  called  round  Sorrel  from  the  round- 
nefs  of  its  Leaves  ( thofe  of  the  other  fort  being  {harp 
pointed )  is  multiplied  by  running  Branches  that  take 
Root  in  the  Earth  as  they  run  over  it,  which  being 
taken  off  and  tranfplanted  produce  thick  1  ufts,  and 
thefe  alfo  other  Runners. 

Spinage. 

Spinage  is  an  excellent  Herb  crude,  or  boiled,  be¬ 
ing  multiplied  by  Seed  only,  that  is  pretty  big,  horned 
and  triangular  on  two  fides,  having  its  corners  very 
{harp  pointed  and  prickly  •,  and  on  that  part  which  is 
oppofite  to  thofe  pointed  Horns,  it  is  like  a  Purfe  o{  a 
greenilh  Colour.  This  Plant  requires  the  bell  Ground, 
and  is  planted  either  in  open  Ground,  or  in  Furrows, 
ftrait  Rows  upon  well  prepared  Beds,  and  this  feve- 
ral  times  in  the  Year,  beginning  about  the  middle  of 
Juguft,  and  finilhing  about  a  Month  after ;  the  firft 
is  fit  to  cut  about  the  midft  of  Ottober ,  the  fecond 
in  Lent ,  and  the  laft  in  May.  They  may  be  alfo  fown 
early  in  the  Spring.  Thofe  that  remain  after  Win¬ 
ter  run  up  to  Seed  towards  the  end  o!  May ,  and  are 
gathered  about  the  midft  of  the  Month  following. 
They'muft  be  well  ordered >  and  if  the  Autumn  prove 
very  dry,  it  will  not  be  amifs  to  water  them  fome- 
times.  They  are  never  tranfplanted. 


Squafies. 
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Squajhes . 

Squajhes  arc  a  finall  fort  of  Pumpkin  lately  brought 
into  requeft,  they  are  ordered  like  Pumpkins  or  Cu¬ 
cumbers. 

Strawberries. 

Strawberries  deferve  a  place  in  the  Orchard  or  Gar¬ 
den,  being  humble  and  content  with  the  fliades  and 
droppings  of  the  more  lofty  Trees.  There  are  va* 
rious  kinds  of  them,  as  the  common  Englijh  Straws 
berry ,  much  improved  by  being  tranlplknted  from 
the  Woods  to  the  Garden,  the  white  Wood  Straw¬ 
berry  more  delicate  than  the  former,  the  long  red 
Strawberry ,  the  Polonian ,  and  the  green  Strawberry , 
which  is  the  fweeteft  of  all,  and  lateft  ripe.  But 
fome  efteem  that  the  belt  of  all  which  hath  not  long 
lince  been  brought  from  New  England :  Itistheear- 
lieft  ripe  of  all  Englijh  Fruit,  being  ripe  many  Years, 
the  firfi;  Week  in  May.  They  are  of  the  belt  Scarlet 
Dye,  and  are  propagated  of  Runners,  which  is  a  kind 
of  Thread  or  String  which  grows  out  of  the  Body 
of  the  Plant,  which  eafily  takes  Root  at  the  Points 
or  Knobs,  and  in  two  or  three  Months  time  are  fit  to 
tranfplant  but  the  belt  to  plant  are  thofe  that  fhoot 
firfi:  in  Spring.  They  are  planted  either  in  Beds  or 
Borders,  and  fhould  be  well  watered.  They  thrive 
bell:  in  a  moifi  Soil,  or  new  broke  up  frefii  Ground, 
or  in  fuch  places  as  they  have  not  grown  in  before, 
efpecially  on  the  fides  of  Melon  Banks,  where  the 
heat  of  the  Sun  is  convenient  to  nourifh  them  *  the 
time  of  planting  them  is  in  May ,  or  September ,  in 
tnoift  W eather.  T hey  bear  well  the  Y ear  after  they 
are  planted,  efpecially  if  planted  in  fingle  Rows,  and 
thrive  much  better  than  if  planted  thick  together 
according  to  the  common  way.  But  if  you  would 
have  Strawberries  in  Autumn,  the  firfi;  Blofioms  which 
they  put  forth  may  be  cut  away,  and  their  bearing 
hindred  in  the  Spring,  which  will  make  them  after¬ 
wards  blow  a-new,  and  bear  in  their  latter  Seafons  $ 
and  in  order  to  get  fome  of  thefe  of  a  larger  Size, 
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as  foon  as  they  have  done  bearing  let  them  be  cut 
down  to  the  Ground,  and  cropt  as  foon  as  they  fpire, 
’till  towards  the  Spring:  And  when  you  would  have 
them  proceed  towards  bearing,  now  and  then  as  you 
cut  them,  ftrew  the  Powder  of  dried  Cow-dung, 
Pigeons-duiig,  Sheeps-dung,  or  frefli  Mould,  up¬ 
on  them,  and  water  them  when  there  is  occafion. 
Such  as  are  red,  throughly  ripe,  large,  and  of  a  plea- 
fant  Odour,  are  the  belt,  being  agreeable  to  the 
Taile*,  they  extinguilh  the  heat  and  fharpnels  of 
I  the  Blood,  by  refrelhing  the  Liver.  They  fhould 
be  Stringed  once  in  two  or  three  Years,  and  trans¬ 
planted  once  in  three  or  four  Years.  To  preferve 
i  them  over  the  Winter,  and  caufe  them  to  come  ear¬ 
ly,  cover  them  from  the  Frofts  with  a  little  Straw* 
and  bellow  fome  new  Mould  on  them. 

Succory :  See  Endive. 

Sweet  Marjoram. 

Sweet  Marjoram  is  fomething  tender,  and  therefore 
if  you  would  have  it  betimes,  you  mull  raife  it  on  a 
Hot-Bed,  and  in  a  warm  Situation,  Sowing  of  it  in  a 
warm  dry  Seafon  \  for  if  Moillure  comes  at  the  Seed 
before  it  has  lain  fome  time  in  the  Ground  it  will 
turn  to  a  Jelly,  and  never  grow  *  it  will  do  the  fame 
if  fown  in  a  moill  Soil. 

T.  A 

: Tobacco . 

Tobacco  is  raifedof  Seed,  which  mult  be  Sowed  in 
a  good  warm  Soil  fheltered  from  the  W inds,  in  which 
you  fow  the  Seeds,  mixing  of  them  with  Allies,  that 
they  may  the  more  equally  be  fown :  When  they 
begin  to  appear,  they  lay  Boughs  and  other  things 
over  them,  to  Shelter  them*  and  while  they  are 
growing,  they  prepare  another  place  to  remove  the 
Plants  into,  where  they  plant  them  two  or  three 
Foot  dillant  j  but  with  us,  in  thefe  cold  Countries, 
they  mull  be  Sown  in  a  Hot-Bed.  ’Tis  fit  to  remove 
when  it  puts  forth  four  or  five  Leaves.  When  it 
comes  up,  it  mull  be  carefully  watched  from  the 
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Caterpillars  $  and  once  a  Month  the  Weeds  howed 
up  that  are  about  it:  When  the  ftock  is  got  to  a 
due  Heighth,  it  mult  be  cut,  except  what  you  de- 
Jfign  for  Seed.  When  it  lofes  any  thing  of  its  ver¬ 
dure,  begins  to  bow  down*  or  is  come  to  a  ftrong 
Scent,  ’tis  ripe,  and  when  ’tis  cut,  they  dry  it  in  a 
Houfe  upon  Poles*  it  muft  be  often  vidted,  and  not 
hang  too  thick.  The  Roots  left  in  the  Ground 
produce  another  Crop,  but  not  fo  good  as  the  firft * 
Mr,  JVorlidge  fays,  it  Tans  Leather  as  well  as  Oak- 
bark. 

Tanfie. 

Tanfie  is  raifed  by  Seeds,  Slips,  or  parting  of  the 
Roots*  a  Herb  hot  and  cleanfing,  but  in  regard  of 
its  domineering  Relifh,  muft  be  fparingly  ufed  with 
our  cold  Sailers. 

Tarragon. 

Tarragon  is  one  of  the  perfuming,  or  fpicy  Fur¬ 
nitures  of  our  Sallets,  being  propagated  both  by 
Seeds  and  rooted  Slips,  and  by  fetting  of  the  tops 
which  fpring  again  feveral  times  after  they  are  cut. 
It  endures  the  Winter,  and  requires  but  little  wa¬ 
tering  in  the  dried:  of  Summers.  When  planted  ill 
Beds,  it  requires  eight  or  nine  Inches  diftance  for 
each  Plant  one  from  another,  and  the  bed:  time 
for  it  is  in  March  or  Aprils  which  hinders  not,  but 
that  it  may  be  tranfplanted  again  in  the  Summer 
Seafon.  The  bed:  for  ufe,  is  that  which  is  fredi 
and  tender,  and  not  the  Leaves  which  hang  on  the 
Ground,  but  the  Tops  are  to  be  preferred. 

Thiftle  Cardans :  See  Cardans. 

Thyme. 

Thyme  is  of  feveral  forts  which  are  multiplied  by 
Seed,  that  is  very  fmall,  and  thofe  Plants  or  Stems 
of  it  that  produce  feveral  rooted  Slips  and  Suckers 
arc  feparated  to  replant  into  Borders,  for  Thyme 
is  leldom  planted  otherwife*  a  Border  of  it  is  a 
confiderable  and  neceflary  Ornament  in  a  Kitchen- 
Garden. 
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Trip  Madam. 

Trip  Madam  is  propagated  of  Seeds,  Cuttings,  or 
Slips  5  ’tis*ufed  in  Salads  in  Spring,  while  it  is  young 
and  tender. 

*  Turneps. 

Turneps  are  of  feveral  forts,  as  the  round  which  is 
the  molt  common,  the  long  otherwife  called  narrow, 
and  the  yellow.  Thefe  are  ufually  nourished  in  Gar¬ 
dens,  and  are  properly  Garden  Plants  *  yet  they  are 
very  advantageous  being  Town  in  Fields,  not  only 
for  culinary  Ufes,  but  for  Food  for  Cattle,  as  Co Ws, 

Swine,  and  of  late  Years,  Sheep.  They  delight  in  a 
warm,  mellow,  light  Ground,  rather  fandy  than 
otherwife,  not  coveting  a  rich  Mould.  The  Land 
mud  be  finely  plowed  and  harrowed,  and  the  Seed 
fowed  and  raked  with  a  Rufh  (as  I  have  fhewed  al¬ 
ready.)  They  are  fown  at  two  Seafons  of  the  Y ear  $  in 
the  Spring  with  other  like  Kitchen  Trade,  and  alfo 
about  Midfummer  and  after.  Cows  and  Swine  will 
eat  them  raw,  if  they  are  introduced  into  the  Diet, 
by  giving  the  Turneps  fird  boiled,  then  only  fcald- 
ed,  and  lad  of  all  raw.  It  is  a  piece  of  great  neg- 
le£t  amongd  us,  that  the  fowing  of  them  is  not 
more  profecuted,  feeing  the  Land  need  not  be  very 
rich,  and  that  they  may  be  fown  as  a  fecond  Crop 
alfo,  efpecially  after  early  Peafe.  They  fupply  the 
great  want  of  Fodder  that  is  udial  in  Winter,  not 
only  for  fatning  Beads,  Swine,  ifc.  but  alfo  for 
Milch-Cows. 

The  Seafon  for  fowing  this  Plant  for  the  Kitchen, 
is  about  Midfummer ,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  im¬ 
prove  upon  the  Autumnal  Rains,  which  makes  them 
much  fweeter  than  the  Vernal,  yet  you  may  fow  in 
April  to  ha  Turneps  in  the  Summer  *  the  dial  lower 
you  fow  Turneps ,  Onions ,  or  any  of  thofe  forts  of 
Roots  that  go  but  a  little  way  into  the  Ground,  the 
larger  they  will  be.  They  mud  not  be  fown  too 
thick,  for  that  will  hinder  the  growth  of  the  Root  1 
but  if  the  over-fatnefs  of  the  Ground,  -which  is  a  very 
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great  fault  for  "Turneps ,  or  over-much  wet  caufes 
them  to  run  out  into  Leaf  more  than  in  Root,  then 
treading  down  the  Leaves  will  make  then*  Root  the 
better.  And  if  the  Roots  of  them  are  ufeful  and 
palatable,  the  Greens  or  Leaves  of  fuch  as  have  been 
fown  late,  and  lived  over  the  Winter  are  fo  too. 
They  being  frequently  boiled  and  ea£en  with  fait 
Meats,  prove  an  excellent  Condiment. 

: Turneps  in  Winter,  before  the  great  Froft  pre¬ 
vents,  may  be  taken  up,  and  cutting  off  the  green 
Tops,  you  may  difpofe  of  them  in  fome  cool  place 
in  Heaps,  and  they  will  keep  a  long  time,  but 
the  bell  way  to  keep  them  is  to  cover  them  with 
Sand.  v 

V 

V aler  i  an. 

V alerian  is  of  feveral  forts,  and  is  railed  of  Seeds 
or  Slips,  the  Seeds  fhould  be  kept  moift,  and  fown 
in  March  and  April.  It  flowers  in  March  md?  Aprils 
and  moil  of  the  Summer  Months. 

Violets . 

Violet  Plants,  as  well  the  double  as  Angle  fort,  and 
of  what  Colour  foever  they  be,  though  they  produce 
Seed  in  little  reddifh  Shells  or  Hulks,  yet  they  are 
multiplied  only  "by  Slips,  each  Plant  or  Stock  of  them 
growing  infenflbly  into  a  Tuft  that  is  divided  into 
feveral  little  ones>  which  being  replanted,  grow  in 
time  big  enough  to  be  likewife  divided  into  others. 
The  double  Violets  more  particularly  ferve  to  make 
pretty  Borders  in  our  Kitchen-Gardens,  their  Flow¬ 
ers  placed  on  the  fuperficiesof  Spring-Sallets  making 
a  very  agreeable  Figure. 

W. 

Winter-  Cherries. 

Winter  Cherries  are  increafed  from  the  Roots  by 
Sprouts  or  Runners. 

Wormwood. 

Wormwood  is  multiplied  by  Seed  that  is  of  a  pretty 
odd  Figure,  as  being  a  little  bent  inward  in  its  fmal- 
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left  part,  and  on  the  other  end  which  is  bigger  and 
rounder,  a  little  open,  and  upon  which  laft  end  there 
is  a  little  black  fpot.  Its  Colour  is  yellowifh  at  the 
bigger  end,  and  its  fharper  end  inclines  to  black :  Its 
Seed  is  feldom  ufed,  becaufe  it  is  difficult  to  fan,  it 
being  very  little  $  and  therefore  when  there  is  occa- 
fion  of  propagating  iVorm'Wood^  its  Cuttings,  that  are 
a  little  Rooted,  are  rather  made  ufe  of.  It’s  plant¬ 
ed  on  Borders  or  Edges,  in  a  Line,  at  two  or  three 
Inches  diftance,  and  five  or  fix  deep  in  the  Ground. 
It  is  good  to  flip  them  every  Spring,  to  renew  them 
every  two  Years,  and  to  take  away  their  oldeft  and 
decayed  Stocks.  The  Seed  is  gathered  about  Au~ 
guft. 


CHAP.  II. 

HAving  given  an  Account  of  the  feveral  Herbs, 
Plants,  belonging  to  the  Kitchen-Garden, 
I  fhall,  before  I  proceed  to  the  Defcription  of  the 
Orchard  and  Fruit-trees,  take  Notice  of  feveral 
forts  of  Flower- trees,  Winter-greens,  and  other 
Shrubs,  that  will  bear  the  Froft,  which  are  both  con¬ 
venient  and  ornamental  for  the  making  of  Hedges, 
Walks,  and  the  Partitions  of  the  feveral  Quarters  of 
Gardens,  Orchards,  whofe  fhelter  is  of  great 
Advantage  to  preferve  your  Gardens  warm,  as  well 
as  to  afford  a  pleafant  Profpect  to  the  Eye  5 1  1  fhall 
obferve  the  fame  Method  with  that  of  the  Kitchen- 
Garden,  and  begin  with 

A. 

Acacia. 

The  French  do  mightily  adorn  their  Walks  with 
the  Virginian  Acacia  .*  It  endures  all  fharp  Seafons  but 
high  Winds  °y  which,  becaufe  of  its  brittle  Nature  it 
does  not  well  refift.  The  Roots  which  run  like  Li- 
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quorice  under  Ground,  are  apt  to  emaciate  the  Soil, 
and  therefore  not  fit  for  Gardens.  It  is  increafed  by 
Suckers. 

Alaternus. 

The  Alaternus  thrives  very  well  in  England ,  and 
bears  the  feverefiFrofl.  It  makes  fine  Hedges,  and  is 
a  quick  grower  5  the  Seed  ripens  in  Auguft,  the  Blof- 
foms  of  which  afford  an  early  Relief  to  the  Bees  : 
And  the  Phyllyrea ,  of  which  there  are  five  or  fix  forts, 
are  ffill  more  hardy,  both  which  are  raifed  of  their 
own  Seeds  or  Layers,  only  the  Phyllyrea  lies  long  in 
the  Ground,  and  the  Alaternus  comes  up  in  a  Month 
after  it  is  fowed.  Being  tranfplanted  for  Hedges  or 
Standards,  they  are  to  be  governed  by  the  Shears, 
and  tranfplanted  at  two  Years  growth  >  clip  them  in 
Spring  after  Rain,  before  they  grow  flicky,  while 
the  Shoots  are  tender  5  thus  it  forms  a  fine  Hedge 
planted  in  fingle  Rows  at  two  Foot  diflance,  of  a 
Yard  thick,  and  twenty  Foot  high  if  you  think  fit, 
and  furnilhed  with  Branches  to  the  bottom :  Only 
becaufe  of  the  Winds,  it  may  beneceffary  to  fupport 
it  with  fome  Wall  or  Frame,  if  you  let  it  grow  to 
fnch  a  heighth. 

Almcndfdwarf ’ 

Almonfdwarf  is  a  very  humble  Shrub,  bearing  in  A~ 
pril  many  fine  Peach  coloured  BlofToms.  ’Tisa  very 
pleafant  Plant,  and  yields  plenty  of  Cions. 

Althaea  Fruticofa. 

Althea  Fruticofa ,  or  Shrub- Mallow ,  of  which 
there  are  two  forts,  the  Purple  and  the  White. 
They  endure  the  Winter,  and  are  ufually  planted 
Standards :  They  bring  forth  their  Flowers  in  An - 
gufl  and  September ,  and  laff  ’till  the  Wet  or  Cold 
fpoils  them  5  the  Tree  is  increafed  by  Layers,  and 
may  alfo  be  raifed  by  Seed,  which  muff  be  fown  in 
February ,  and  kept  well  watered  after  they  come  up  * 
they  may  be  tranfplanted  the  fecond  Year,  and  will 
blow  the  fourth  5  they  are  very  fubjedt  to  tbe  over-run 
with  Mofs,  which  ihould  be  rubbed  off, 
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Arbutus. 

Arbutus ,  or  Strawberry  Tree,  grows  common  in  Ire¬ 
land.  It  is  difficult  to  be  raifed  from  the  Seeds,  but 
may  be  propagated  by  Layers.  It  grows  to  a  goodly 
Tree,  endures  our  Climate,  unlefs  the  Weather  be 
very  fevere,  and  makes  beautiful  Hedges. 

B. 

Bucks-horn  Tree. 

Bucks -horn  Tree,  or  Virginian  Sumach ,  grows  in 
fome  places  fix  Foot  high,  the  young  Branches  being 
of  a  reddiih  Brown,  feeling  like  Velvet,  and  yielding 
Milk  if  cut  or  broken.  The  Leaves  are  fniped  about 
the  Edges,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Branches  come  forth 
long  thick  and  brown  Tufts,  made  of  foftand  woolly 
Thrums,  among  which  appear  many  fmall  Flowers  : 
The  Roots  put  forth  many  Suckers,  whereby  it  is  in- 
created. 

Bays. 

Bays  are  of  feveral  forts,  and  are  propagated  of 
Suckers,  Layers  and  Seeds,  or  Berries,  which  ihould  be 
dropping  ripe  e’er  gathered.  Pliny  orders  the  Ber¬ 
ries  to  be  gathered  in  February ,  and  fpread  ’till  their 
Sweet  be  over,  and  then  to  be  put  in  Dung, and  fown. 
Some  fteep  them  in  Wine,  but  Water  does  as  well  j 
others  walh  the  Seeds  from  their  Mucilage  by  break¬ 
ing  and  bruiting  the  glutinous  Berries :  But  the  befl 
way  is  to  inter  them  as  you  furrow  Peafe,  or  rather 
to  fet  them  a-part.  Defend  them  the  firft  two  Years 
from  piercing  Winds.  This  aromatick  Tree  loves 
the  fhade,  but  thrives  beft  in  hotted  Gravel,  on  which 
Soil  it  hcik  endures  the  Froft  >  but  if  it  is  _  any  way 
injured,  cut  it  down  to  the  Ground,  and  it  will  re¬ 
cover  again,  or  elfe  it  will  die.  Having  pafled  the 
firfi:  Difficulties,  culture  about  the  Roots  wonderful¬ 
ly  augments  its  growth.  They  fometimes grow  thir¬ 
ty  Foot  high,  and  two  in  Diameter:  They  are  fit 
both  for  Arbours  and  Pallifado  W ork,  if  the  Gardi¬ 
ner  undcrftands  when  to  prune  and  keep  them 
from  growing  too  woody:  The  Berries  are  emol- 
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Kent,  and  fovereign  in  Diftempers  oF  the  Nerves, 
they  are  ufed  in  Cholicks,  Gargarifms,  Bathes, 
Salves,  Perfumes}  and  fome  ufe  the  Leaves  inftead 
of  Cloves. 

C. 

Cel  eft  ins. 

Celeftins  or  Staff  Tree,  bears  green  Leaves  all 
the  Winter,  and  does  well  to  mix  with  Pyracantha, 
for  making  of  Ever-green  Hedges}  ’tis  raifed  of 
Seeds  or  Layers,  and  is  beft  removed  in  March  or 
April. 

There  are  Cherry  frees ,  Peach  frees ,  and  alfo 
Apple  and  Pear  frees ,  which  bear  double  Blof- 
foms. 

Ciftus. 

Ciftus ,  there  are  two  forts  of  it :  Fir  ft.  The  finall, 
which  is  a  fhrubby  Plant,  about  a  Yard  high,  with 
two  Leaves  at  every  Joint,  and  Flowers  coming  forth 
at  the  end  of  the  Branches  three  or  four  together, 
like  a  (ingle  Row,  of  a  fine  reddifh  Purple,  with 
many  yellow  Threads  in  the  middle,  which  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  round  hairy  Heads,  containing  fmall  brown 
Seeds.  Secondly ,  The  Gum  Ciftus  that  rifes  higher, 
and  fpreads  more  than  the  former,  and  is  bedewed 
all  over  with  a  clammy  Moifture,  which  artificially 
taken  off,  is  the  black  fweet  Gum  called  Laudanum. 
Its  Flowers  are  larger  than  thofe  of  the  former. 
They  are  Plants  which  continue  flowering  from  May 
to  September ,  and  are  raifed  from  Seeds :  But  being 
not  able  to  endure  Cold,  they  mirffc  be  houfed  in 
W  inter. 

Cornel  Cherry-free. 

Cornel  Cherry-free  grows  to  a  good  h eighth,  in 
any  fort  of  Ground,  and  may  be  raifed  both  of  the 
Seed  and  Slips. 

F. 

Filberts. 

Filberts  are  raifed  of  the  Nuts  fet  in  the  Ground, 
or  Suckers  from  the  old  Roots,  or  they  may  be 
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grafted  on  the  common  Hazlc-nut:  They  delight  in 
a  ftneylight,  mellow  Ground,  but  will  grow  almoft 
on  any  Soil,  efpecially  if  defended  from  cold  Winds. 
’Tisof  two  forts,  the  White  and  the  Red.  There  is 
alfo  another  kind,  called  the  Filbirt  of  Conftantinople , 
the  Leaves  and  Fruit  whereof  are  bigger  than  either 
of  the  former  *  the  belt  of  them  arethofe  with  a  thin 
Shell. 

G. 

Gelder-rofe., 

Gelder-rofe  is  increafed  by  Suckers  or  Cuttings,  be¬ 
ing  hardy,  and  what  will  grow  almoft  in  any  Soil 
that  is  not  too  dry. 

Granade. 

Grarnde ,  there  are  three  forts  of  them  :  They  dif¬ 
fer  little  in  Culture  from  the  Alaternus :  Conftdera- 
ble  Hedges  may  be  raifed  of  them  in  Southern  A- 
fpech  :  Their  Flowers  are  a  glorious  Recompence 
for  our  Pains  in  pruning  them.  They  mu  ft  be  dili¬ 
gently  purged  of  their  Wood.  If  you  plant  them 
in  Gardens  to  the  beft  Advantage,  keep  them  to  one 
Stem,  and  enrich  the  Mould  with  Hogs-dung  well 
rotted.  Plant  them  in  a  warm  corner  to  have  Flow¬ 
ers.  If  you  plant  them,  in  Hedge-rows,  loofen  the 
Earth  at  the  Roots,  and  enrich  it  Spring  and  Au¬ 
tumn,  leaving  but  a  few  woody  Branches.  At  the 
Tranfplantation  of  them  they  ftiould  be  well  watered. 

H. 

Hypericum  Frutex. 

Hypericum  Frutex  is  a  Shrub  yielding  abundance  of 
fmall  Fender  Shoots,  which  in  May  are  very  thick  fet 
withfmall  white  Bloftoms,  that  the  Tree  feemstobe 
all  over  hoary  with  Froft,  or  covered  with  Snow.  It 
is  increafed  by  Suckers,  and  endures  all  Weathers. 

I. 

Jeff  amine. 

Je '(famine ,  there  are  feveral  forts  of  this  Plant: 
Fir/,  The  white  Je [famine^  that  hath  divers  flexible 
Branches  proceeding  from  the  bigger  Boughs  that 
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come  from  the  Root  3  at  the  end  of  white  young 
Branches  come  forth  divers  Flowers  together  in  a 
Tuft,  opening  into  fine  white  pointed  Leaves,  and  of 
a  ft  tong  fweet  Scent,  which  fall  away  with  us  with^ 
out  Seeding :  Secondly ,  The  Catalonian  or  Spanijh  JeJ¬ 
famine,  that  is  not  fo  high  as  the  former,  but  bigger 
in  Branches  and  .Leaves  as  well  as  Flowers,  which  are 
white  when  opened,  with  blufhed  Edges,  andfweeter 
than  thofe  of  the  former.  Thirdly ,  the  double  Spanijh 
JeJfamine ,  it  Flowers  white  like  the  firft,  but  bigger 
and  double,  and  confifting  of  two  rows  of  Leaves 
that  are  fweet  as  the  former.  Fourthly ,  the  yellow 
JeJfamine ,  which  upon  long  Stalks  bears  fmall  long 
hollow  Flowers,  ends  in  five,  and  fometimes  fix  yel¬ 
low  Leaves,  and  are  fucceeded  by  black  fhining  Ber¬ 
ries.  Fifthly ,  the  Indian  Scarlet  Je f  amine,  whole 
Branches  are  fo  flexible  as  not  to  be  able  to  fuftain 
themfelves  without  the  help  of  fomething  to  fupport 
them.  The  Flowers  come  forth  many  together  at 
the  end  of  the  Branches,  being  long  like  a  Fox -glove, 
opening  at  the  end  into  five  fair  broad  Leaves,  with 
a  Stile  in  the  middle  of  a  Saffron  colour.  Th ejefa- 
mine  Flowers  from  July  to  the  middle  of  Auguft ,  ~the 
firft  white  and  common  yellow  being  hardy,  and  able 
to  endure  our  Winter  and  Colds,  are  increafed  by 
Suckers  3  but  the  Indian  yellow,  or  Spanijh,  mull  be 
planted  in -Boxes  or  Pots,  that  they  may  be  houfed 
in  Winter :  They  are  ufuaily  increafed  by  being  graft¬ 
ed  late  in  the  Spring  on  the  common  white  Je famine 
by  approach  3  but  they  may  be  alfo  propagated  by 
Layers  or  Suckers. 

Jucca  Indian . 

Jucca  Indian  is  increafed  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  it 
mult  be  fecured  in  Winter  from  the  Frofts. 

Judas  Tree . 

The  Judas  Tree  yields  a  fine  purplilh,  bright,  red 
Bloflbm  in  the  Spring,  and  is  increafed  by  Layers  or 
Suckers. 

L. 
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L. 

Laurus  Tinus. 

Laurus  Tinus  is  a  Shrub  yielding  fweet-fcented 
T ufts  of  white  Bloftoms  in  the  W inter,  as  well  as 
Summer,  is  eafily  propagated  from  Suckers  or  Lay¬ 
ers,  and  makes  a  fine  Hedge;  but  if  ’tis  injured 
by  Fro  Its,  cut  it  down  to  the  Ground,  and  it  will 
recover  again. 

Lentifc. 

Lentifc  is  a  beautiful  ever-green,  thrives  abroad 
with  us  with  a  little  Care  and  Shelter ;  it  may  be 
propagated  by  Suckers  and  Layers  ;  it  makes  the 
bell;  Tooth-pickers  in  the  World,  and  the  Maftick 
or  Gum  is  of  excellent  ufe,  efpecially  for  the  Teeth 
and  Gums. 

Lilac  ^  or  Pipe-Tree ,  which  affords  fine  fcented 
|  Flowers  in  April  or  May ,  and  is  a  Tree  yielding 
I  plenty  of  Suckers,  by  which  ’tis  propagated ;  or  it 
I  may  be  increafed  by  Slips  put  into  the  Ground  in 
,  March ,  before  the  Sap  begins  to  be  in  Motion, 
j  M. 

Maternus . 

Maternus  is  a  hardy  Shrub,  being  fomething  of  the 
Species  of  the  Phillyrea ,  and  doth  as  well  for  Hedges, 
being  as  eafily  managed. 

Mezereon.  f 

Mezereon ,  or  Dwarf- -bay ,  rifes  according  to  its  Age 
from  one  to  two,  three,  or  four  Foot  high  in  a  Built 
full  of  Branches  with  whitifh  round  pointed  Leaves, 
that  appear  not  till  the  Flowers  are  pail,  which  are 
of  a  pale  Peach  colour,  fome  others  near  red,  and  a 
third  milk-white,  and  fweet-fcented;  they  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  fmall  Berries,  when  ripe  of  a  delicate  red : 
The  Berries  and  Seeds  are  to  be  fown  in  good  light 
Earth  in  Boxes,  as  foon  as  they  are  ripe,  orelfefuch 
Earth  laid  under  thefe  fine  Shrubs  for  the  Seed  as 
they  ripen  to  fall  into,  and  afterwards  covered  with 
the  fame  Mould,  not  too  thick. 

Myrtles . 
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Adyrtles. 

Of  Myrtles ,  there  is ‘the  broad  leaf  Myrtle,  and 
the  narrow  leaf  Myrtle ,  both  very  fweet  fuelling 
Shrubs  >  but  the  belt  is  that  which  in  Autumn  affords 
plenty  of  double  white  BlofToms.  They  are  not  fo 
tender,  but  fmall  Defence  will  make  them  endure 
hard  Winters.  The  Plants  produced*  from  Layers, 
are  the  moil  hardy  5  thofe  from  Seeds  mod;  tender. 
The  fame  thing  maybe  obfervedof  moil  odoriferous 
Herbs,  as  Thyme,  Mar  jorum ,  HyJ/op,  &c.’  There  is  a 
fort  of  Myrtle  with  a  large  Leaf,  called  Spanijh  Myr¬ 
tle,  that  will  endure  all  Weathers,  without  Shelters 
but  the  hardiefl  iort  of  Myrtle  of  the  other  kind  is 
that  which  comes  from  Carolina  and  Virginia  5  the 
.Bc3  lies  of  witich  being  boiled,  yield  a  Iweet  or  pin¬ 
guid  Sub  fiance,  of  a  green  Colour,  which  being  feum- 
med  off,  they  make  Candles  of,  which  give  not  only 
a  clear  Light,  but  a  very  agreeable  Scent  5  it  thrives 
bell  near  the  Sea,  and  is  railed  of  Seeds  or  Layers. 
They  fhould  not  be  planted  too  clofe  together,  be- 
cauie  it  will  make  them  mouldy,  nor  in  too  moifl  a 
place  j  the  bell  tranlplanting  of  them  is  in  Spring, 
that  they  may  have  time  to  get  Root  in  Summer,  to 
f apply  the  Tree  with  Sap  fufficient  to  fupport  it  in 
Wmtei,  which  is,  what  is  neceflary  to  be  obferved 
about  all  Winter  greens.  Myrtles  mull  be  well  wa- 

teied  Doth  Winter  and  Summer,  or  they  will  not 
ihoot  well.  J 

N. 

Night  jhade  Tree. 

.  Night  Jhade  Tree  riles  with  a  wooden  Stem,  a  yard 
gteen  leafed,  and  has  Star-like  Flowers,  white 
with  a  yellow  Pointel  in  the  middle,  fucceeded  by 
fmall  green  Leaves  of  a  fine  red,  in  December,  where¬ 
in  are  fmall  white  flat  Seeds.  It  endures  the  Win¬ 
ter,  and  is  railed  by  lowing  of  the  Seeds  in  March , 
which  are  apt  to  come  up  and  grow,  efpecially  if 
Town  in  a  Pot,  and  homed  in  Winter.  f 
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‘  1  o. 

Oleander . 

Oleander  or  Rofehay  is  a  Plant  bearing  fome  of 
them  bluifh,  and  fome  of  them  white  Flowers,  and 
will  profper  if  fecured  from  the  molt  violent  Cold. 
This  Tree  is  commonly  kept  in  Pots  or  Tubs,  it 
blows  all  Summer,  and  when  in  Flower  can  hardly 
be  watered  too  much.  ’Tis  increafed  by  flitting  of 
the  Twigs  in  the  place  where  you  would  have  them 
take  Root,  and  laying  of  them  in  the  Ground,  and 
keeping  of  them  indifferent  moifl,  and  they  will 
Root  eafily.  They  are  alfo  increafed  by  Suckers 
that  have  Roots  to  them,  they  may  be  planted  out 
in  Summer,  and  taken  up,  and  put  into  Pots  again 
towards  Winter  to  preferve  them*  and  this  will 
make  them  flrong,  the  double  fort  are  for  the  moft 
part  kept  in  Glafs  Cafes. 

X  a 

Periploca . 

Periploca ,  or  Peridoca,  is  a  Plant  that  twills  it  felf 
about  a  Pole  like  a  Hop,  and  lives  over  the  Winter, 
and  yearly  puts  forth  fmall  blue  Bloffoms.  ’Tis  in¬ 
creafed  by  Layers. 

Phyllyrea. 

Phyllyrea  makes  an  excellent  Hedge,  and  bears  clip¬ 
ping  into  any  Form,  efpecially  if  fupported  by  a  Wall 
or  F rame :  There  are  five  or  fix  forts  of  it  ( fome  of 
which  are  variegated.)  ’Tis  raifed  of  Layers  or  Seeds 
which  lie  long  in  the  Ground  before  they  come  up, 
and  fometimes  by  Slips.  The  young  Plants  may  belt 
be  removed  at  two  Years  old,  in  Adarch  01  ydprily 
which  maybe  clipped  after  Rain  in  Spring,  before  it 
oTows  fticky,  and  while  the  Shoots  are  tender.  Thus 
ft  will  form  a  fine  Hedge,  (though  planted  but  in 
fingle  Rows,  at  two  Foot  diftance )  a  Yard  in  thick- 
neis,  and  twenty  Foot  high.  It  will  not  well  beat 
removing  ’till  the  coldell  Seafons  are  over. 
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P  rivet  t. 

Privett  is  aPlant  that  hath  been  in  requefl:  for  adorn¬ 
ing  W alks  and  Arbours *  but  is  of  late  difufed. 

Pyracantha. 

Pyracantha ,  this  Tree  defer ves  a  principal  place  a- 
mongthofe  ufed  for  Fences,  it  yielding  a  very  llrong 
and  firm  prickly  Branch,  and  ever-green  Leaves.  But 
it  thrives  bed  in  Standards,  becaufe  with  often  clip¬ 
ping  it  is  apt  to  grow  dicky.  It  is  quick  of  growth, 
and  railed  either  of  the  brigh  t  Coralline- Berries,  which 
hang  for  the  mod  part  of  the  Winter  on  the  Trees, 
and  lie  as  long  in  the  Ground  e’er  they  fpring  as  the 
Ham-thorn- berries  >  or  elfe  it  is  railed  of  Suckers  or 
Slips. 

S. 

Sabin. 

Sabin  or  Savin  will  make  fine  Hedges,  and  may  be 
brought  into  any  fort  of  Form  by  clipping,  much  be¬ 
yond  any  of  the  forts  of  Trees  commonly  made  ufe 
of  for  that  purpofe,  efpecially  fuch  as  are  defigned 
not  to  grow  of  any  Stature  or  Bulk,  being  eafily  in- 
creafed  by  Layers,  Cuttings,  or-  Seeds. 

Sena  Tree. 

Sena-Free  is  of  two  forts,  the  Bafiard  Sena ,  and 
the  Scorpion  Sena ,  both  which  yield  a  pleafant  Leaf 
and  Flower :  They  grow  but  {lender,  and  fo  need  the 
fupport  of  a  Wall  or  Pales  $  but  being  tonfile,  they 
may  be  reduced  to  any  other  Form  >  and  may  be  rai¬ 
led  by  Layers  or  Seeds. 

Southernwood. 

Southernwood  is  raifed  of  Slips,  planted  any  time 
in  Winter. 

Spanijh  Broom. 

Spanijh  Broom  is  not  much  unlike  the  yellow  Jefla- 
nnne,  only  th  e  Flowers  are  larger.  It  flowers  in  May, 
and  is  incrcafed  by  Seeds  or  Suckers. 

Spirea  Fr liter. 

Spirca  Frutex  is  a  fmall  Tree  bearing  flmall  Peach- 
coloured  Blofibms  about  rlupujl .  ’Lis  a  hardy  Tree, 
and  is  incicalcd  b\  Layers.  Stone — 


St  one- crop  Tree. 

The  greater  St  one- crop  Tree  is  a  beautiful  green* 
but  not  common  *  ’tis  raifed  of  Layers. 

Sweet  Bryer . 

Sweet  Bryer ,  that  which  bears  a  double  Bloffom  is 
much  the  bed,  it  makes  very  good  Hedges,  and  will 
bear  clipping:  ’Tis  eafily  raifed  by  Layers,  Slips,  or 
Cuttings. 

T. 

Tamar  ijk. 

Tamarifk  is  a  Tree  that  grows  tall  and  great,  be- 
'  Ing  increafed  by  Suckers  and  Layers,  and  ufually  plant¬ 
ed  by  thofe  who  refpeft  V ariety  and  Pleafure.  Its 
Wood  is  alfo  medicinal. 

Tamarifk  is  a  Tree  grows  to  a  confiderable  Heighth, 
which  for  its  aptncfs  to  be  ihorn,  and  governed  like 
the  Savin  and  Cyprus ,  may  be  reckoned  worth  propa¬ 
gating*  as  alfo  for  its  Phy  heal  Virtues:  And  though 
in  fome  part  of  Winter  it  lofes  its  Verdure,  yet  it 
quickly  recovers  it  again  *  it  may  be  raifed  of  Layers 
or  Slips. 

V. 

Virginian  Climber. 

Virginian  Climber ,  or  Maracce ,  comes  out  of  the 
Ground  in  May  with  long  round  winding  Stalks,  more 
oriels,  and  in  Heighth  according  to  the  Age.  From 
the  Joints  come  the  Leaves,  and  at  each  one,  from 
the  middle  to  the  top,  a  Clafper  like  a  Vine,  and  % 
Flower  *  alfo  the  Leaves  are  of  a  whitifh  Colour, 
having  towards  the  bottom  a  Ring  of  a  perfect  Peach 
colour,  and  above  and  beneath  it  a  white  Circle* 
but  the  ftronger  part  is  the  Umbrane,  which  riles  in 
the  middle,  parting  it  felf  into  four  or  five  crooked 
fpotted  Horns,  from  the  midft  whereof  rifes  another 
roundifh  Head  that  carries  three  Nails  or  Bars,  big- 
geft  above,  and  fmall  at  the  lower  end.  It  bears  Fruit 
like  a  Pomegranate.  Its  beautiful  Flowers  fhew  them- 
felves  in  Augufl,  the  Stalk  dying  to  the  Ground  eve¬ 
ry  Winter,  fpringing  again  from  the  Roots  in  May, 

which 
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which  Ihould  be  covered  and  defended  from  hard 
Frofts  in  Winter.  It  ihould  be  planted  in  a  large 
Pot,  to  hinder  the  Roots  from  running  j  and  for 
houfing  in  Winter,  and  fettingin  the  hot  Sun  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  it  mull  have  the  hotteft  place  that  may  be,  or 
it  will  not  bear  at  all.  The  Pots  may  be  fet  in  the 
Spring  in  Hot-Beds  to  bring  them  forwards. 

Double  Virgins  Bower. 

Double  Virgins  Bower  is  a  climbing  Tree,  fit  to  co¬ 
ver  fome  place  of  Repofe,  or  to  be  fupported  by 
Props  for  that  purpolej  it  bears  many  dark,  blue, 
double  Flowers  in  July  or  Auguft,  and  ’till  the  Cold 
prevents  them.  You  may  cut  off  moft  of  the  fmal- 
left  Branches  in  Winter  j  it  fhoots  early,  and  fpreads 
very  much  in  a  Summer,  and  is  eafily  increafed  by 
Layers:  There  are  of  them  fingle,  both  Purple  and 
Red  5  but  the  double  is  moft  elteemed. 

W. 

Woodbine ,  or  Honey  fuckle. 

Honey-fuckles  bears  a  fine  Flower,  efpecially  thofe 
of  the  double  red  fort,  and  may  be  brought  to  cover 
Arbours,  or  to  adorn  other  parts  of  the  Orchard, 
being  to  be  clipped  into  any  Form,  and  are  eafily 
raifed  of  Layers. 

Y 

Tucca. 

Tucca  is  an  American  Plant,  but  hardier  than  we 
take  it  to  be :  It  will  fuflfer  our  fharpeft  W  inter  with¬ 
out  fetting  in  Cafes.  When  it  comes  to  fome  Age  it 
bears  a  Flower  of  admirable  Beauty  >  and  being  eafi¬ 
ly  multiplied,  might  make  one  of  the  belt  and  mod: 
ornamental  Fences  in  the  World  for  Gardens. 

Moft  fort  of  Fruit  Trees,  as  Apple s^  Cherries ,  Cod¬ 
lings^  Plumbs ,  &c.  make  good  Hedges,  and  afford  a 
good  Shelter,  being  planted  to  divide  Gardens,  Or^ 
chards, 
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Offuch  ‘Plants  as  leaf  endure  the  Cold. 

THere  being  feveral  Plants  exotick  to  our  Cli¬ 
mate,  which  are  brought  out  of  hotter  Coun¬ 
tries,  and  are  therefore  too  tender  to  indure  our 
Colds :  I  fhall,  before  I  treat  of  them,  defcribe  to 
you  the  Green  houfe  or  Winter  Confervatory  to  pre- 
ferve  them  in. 

Green- Houfe s  are  of  late  built  as  Ornaments  to  Gar¬ 
dens,  as  well  as  to  preferve  tender  Plants  *  they 
ought  to  be  open  to  the  South,  or  very  little  declin¬ 
ing  to  the  Ead  or  W eft  *  the  heighth  or  breadth  a- 
bout  twelve  Foot,  and  the  length  according  to  the 
number  of  Plants  you  intend  for  it.  It  mult  by  no 
means  be  plaifter’d  within  with  Lime  and  Hair,  for 
dampnefs  is  obferv’d  to  continue  longer  on  fuch  Plai¬ 
ner,  than  on  Bricks  or  Wainfcot.  One  part  of  it 
may  have  Trils  made  under  the  Floor  to  convey 
warmth  from  the  Stoves  made  on  the  back  fide  of  the 
Houfe,  the  better  to  preferve  it  from  Cold  or  Damp¬ 
nefs  :  This  way  of  preferving  for  the  molt  tender 
Plants,  being  thought  much  better,  than  Fire  hung 
up  or  plac’d  in  holes  on  the  Floor,  as  hath  been 
pradtic’d  *  tho’  in  very  hard  Weather  that  way  may 
be  pradtic’d  in  other  parts  of  the  Houfe.  The  Char¬ 
coals  that  are  ufed  in  Pans,  mud  be  well  burnt  be¬ 
fore  they  are  put  into  the  Houfes.  Coals  of  Wood 
Fires,  or  of  Ovens,  will  ferve  very  well :  Some  ufe 
Glafs-doors,  Cafements,  or  Chafes*  but  Canvas- 
doors  are  reckon’d  bed*  Whatever  it  be,  they  are  to 
be  plac’d  at  fuch  didance  from  the  W ainfeot-doors, 
that  Mats  may  be  fetup  before  them  in  extream  hard 
Weather.  If  Canvas-doors  be  ufed,  they  may  be 
made  to  take  off,  and  put  on  at  pieafure. 

But  the  cheapedfortof  Green-houfe  is  to  dig  in  dry 
Ground  that  is  not  annoyed  with  any  Spring  or  foak 
of  Water*  as  for  a  Cellar  or  Vault,  about  fix  foot 
deep,  ten  foot  broad,  and  of  fuch  length  as  is  ncceffary 
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to  contain  the  Plants  to  be  repofited  therein:  Waft 
up  the  fides  with  Brick,  and  at  one  end  of  the  whole 
breadth  make  a  pair  of  Stairs,  the  better  to  carry 
large  Boxes  or  Cafes  up  and  down  between  them  -y  but 
if  a  Crain  be  ufed,  a  Ladder  will  do.  The  Cover 
muftbe  made  of  Feather-edged  Boards,  in  the  Nature 
of  feveral  Doors  with  Hinges  fixed  thereon,  to  be 
put  on  Hooks  faftned  in  a  piece  of  Timber,  lying  on 
theNorth-fide,  raifed  a  Foot  or  more  higher  than  the 
South-fide,  that  by  a  little  Shelving  the  Cover  may 
the  better  carry  off  the  Rain,  and  let  therebeajoift 
put  between  every  pair  of  Doors  for  them  to  reft  on  j 
and  unto  the  South-end  or  Fore-part  of  each  Door  a 
Rope  or  two  muft  be  faftened,  and  a  Frame  of  two 
Rails  on  the  North-fide  of  the  Confervatory,  that 
the  Ropes  may  be  drawn  over  that  one  Rail  to  raife 
the  Doors,  and  be  faftned  to  the  other  Rail,  when 
the  Door  is  at  the  neceftary  Height.  Whereby  as  the 
Seafonis,  the  Doors  may  be  raifed  and  ftand  at  what 
height  you  pleafe,  and  as  few  or  as  many  may  be  o- 
pened,  to  admit  the  Air  or  Sun-beams  as  are  neceftary. 

Fern  or  fome  other  kind  of  Straw,  in  very  fharp 
Weather,  may  be  laid  on  the  Top  of  the  Boards,  to 
prevent  the  Winds  piercing  through.  Range  your 
Pots  and  Cafes,  foas  they  may  readily  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  both  of  the  Sun  and  Air,  and  do  not  place  them 
fo  near  as  to  touch  one  another  >  neither  water  them 
often,  becaufe  ’tis  apt  to  make  them  fading  and  fickly  y 
but  when  you  find  a  neceftity  for  it,  by  the  curling 
and  withering  of  the  Leaves,  warm  the  W ater,  and 
mix  a  little  Pigeons  and  Hen’s- Dung  with  it,  pouring 
it  on  moderately ,  and  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
Roots,  that  it  may  lei fu rely foak  to  them.  Takeoff 
fuch  Leaves  as  wither  and  grow  dry,  and  open  the 
Mould  about  your  Plants,  fprinkling  a  little  frefh 
Mould  on  them,  and  upon  the  Top  of  that  fome 
Warm  Dung  5  and  if  any  Weeds  grow,  root  them  up. 

Amomum  Pliniiy  fo  called,  being,  a  Plant  by  him 
efteemed,  and  by  him  reported  to  be  naturally  grow- 
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ingin  divers  Parts  of  Afia^  yielding  a  rich  coftly  Berry 
ufed  in  Perfumes.  This  Plant  is  now  nurfed  up  in 
our  Climate3  by  carefully  preferring  of  it  in  Winter, 
in  clofe  Confervatories,  where  it  requires  the  fame 
care  as  the  Orange. 

Citron  muft  be  carefully  planted.  It  always  bears 
Fruit,  fome  falling,  fome  ripe,  and  fome  unripe. 
There  are  feveral  kinds  of  them.  The  Leaf  is  like 
the  Bay-leaf^  except  only  that  Prickles  grow  amongft 
them.  The  Fruit  is  yellow,  wrinkled  without,  of 
a  fweet  Smell,  and  four  Tafte  :  The  Kernels  are  like 
the  Kernels  of  a  Pear.  The  Tree  is  planted  four  man¬ 
ner  of  ways;  of  the  Kernel ,  the  Scion ,  the  Branchy 
and  of  the  Stock :  If  you  willfet  the  Kernel,  you  muft 
dig  the  Earth  two  Foot  every  way,  and  mingle  it  with 
Allies :  Let  your  Beds  be  ftiortwith  Gutters  on  every 
fide  to  drain  off  the  Water.  Set  three  Kernels  toge¬ 
ther  with  the  Tops  downwards  >  and  being  covered, 
water  them  every  Day ;  and  when  they  Spring,  fet 
them  in  good  mellow  Earth,  and  water  them  every 
fourth  or  fifth  Day  ;  and  when  they  begin  to  grow, 
remove  them  again  in  the  Spring  to  a  gentle  moift 
Ground,  for  they  delight  in  a  moift  Soil.  If  you 
fet  the  Branch,  you  muft  not  fet  it  above  a  Foot  and 
a  half  deep,  left  it  rot :  It  muft  be  well  ftieltered 
from  the  North.  It  delighteth  to  be  often  dug  about. 
They  are  grafted  in  hot  Countries,  in  April ;  and  in 
cold,  in  May ;  not  under  the  Bark,  but  cleaving  to 
the  Stock  near  the  Root.  They  may  be  grafted  both 
on  the  Pear  and  Mulberry ;  but  when  they  are  grafted, 
they  muft  be  fenced  either  with  a  weather  Baffet,  or 
fome  earthen  Veffel.  Such  Fruit  as  you  mean  to  keep 
fhould  be  gathered  in  the  Night  with  the  Branches  to 
them.  If  the  Fruit  grow  too  thick,  they  fliould  bs 
thinned,  which  would  make  the  Remainder  the  lar¬ 
ger. 

Bate-tree  delights  in  a  moift  Gravel.  They  feldom 
bear  with  us,  and  are  only  planted  for  a  Rarity. 
’Tis  raifed  of  Stones  which  muft  be  planted  inTren- 
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ches  a  Cubit  deep  and  broad,  and  the  T rench  filled  up 
again  with  any  Dung  but  Goat’s-dung .  In  the  midil 
fet  your  Stones,  fo  as  the  iharper  part  ftand  upwards, 
upon  which  fprinkle  a  little  Salt,  and  cover  them 
with  Earth  well  mingled  with  Dung *  and  every  Day 
till  they  appear,  water  them  *  they  may  be  removed 
when  a  Year  old*  but  as  they  delight  in  Salt,  every 
Year  the  Ground  fliould  be  drefted  with  it. 

The  Sets  are  not  prefently  to  be  put  into  the 
Ground,  but  firft  to  be  fet  in  Earthen-pots,  and 
when  they  have  taken  root,  to  be  removed. 

Limon-Trees  are  to  be  ordered  the  fame  way  as  the 
Orange-Tree . 

Orange-Tree .  Thefe  Trees  preferred  in  ftrong 
Boxes  may  with  eafe  be  removed  into  the  Conferva- 
tory,  and  thence  in  Summer  placed  in  feveral  places 
of  the  Garden,  efpecially  if  the  Boxes  are  fet  upon 
Wheels.  They  are  railed  of  the  Kernels  fown  in 
Marchj- in  cafes  of  rich  Earth.  Thefe  Fruits  were  un¬ 
known  in  former  Ages  to  the  Europeans ,  and  the 
T rees  have  not  been  long  introduced  *  and  not  many 
Years  has  that  more  noble  Kind,  the  China  Orange , 
been  propagated  in  Portugal  and  Spain ,  which  annually 
furnifheth  us  with  their  Fruits*  yet  there  they  have 
in  a  few  Years  degenerated  as  to  Size  and  Tafte. 
The  Fruit  with  us  tho*  it  ripen  not  fo  well  as  in  Spain , 
vet  they  ferve  for  many  Phyfical  Ufes,  and  the  Flowers 
here  are  more  valuable  than  the  Fruit.  They  may 
be  planted  again#  a  South- wall,  where  they  mu#  be 
well  defended  on  all  fides  from  the  cold  Winds,  and 
the  Top  well  fecured  from  Rain,  and  again#  fuch  a 
W; all  they  may  Hand  without  removing  *  only  in 
Spring  you  muft  let  the  Sun  and  Air  in  to  them  by 
degrees,  till  they  are  left  quite  open,  fo  as  to  have 
only  the  main  ftay  Handing  till  next  Winter.  In  the 
Building  of  the  Wall  you  may  contrive  Cavities 
through  which  the  Heat  of  the  Fire  made  in  feveral 
places  for  that  purpofe  may  pafs  behind  your  Trees* 
or  you  may  have  other  Fires  in  this  Shed,  as  in  a 
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green  Houfe.  The  moll  pYoper  Earth  to  plant  your 
Orange-Tree  in,  is  that  which  is  taken  out  of  a  Melon 
or  Cucumber-bed,  and  equally  mixed  or  tempered 
with  a  fine  loamy  Earth,  and  fo  to  remain  all  the  Win¬ 
ter  to  be  lifted  into  the  Cafes*  Inftead  of  the  Earth 
of  a  Melon  or  Cucumber-bed ,  you  may  ufe  Neats- dung^ 
and  order  it  as  the  Melon  Earth.  Before  you  put 
your  Earth  into  the  Cafes,  lay  on  the  bottom  a  good 
quantity  of  Qfier  or  flicks,  or  fuch  like,  which 

will  make  it  light ,  if  they  are  in  a  fmall  quantity 
mixed  throughout,  it  will  be  the  better.  Place  them 
in  the  green  Houfe  before  any  Froft  happen,  and  in 
hard  Weather  give  them  fome  warmth  >  and  as  the 
Spring  appears,  fo  acquaint  them  by  degrees  with  the 
Air,  opening  of  the  Doors  at  Noon  firlt,  and  {hut¬ 
ting  of  them  again,  and  fo  by  degrees,  till  you  can 
leave  them  open  all  Day.  The  fame  Difcretionmuft 
be  ufed  at  the  fetting  of  them  into  the  Confervatory, 
that  you  do  not  fhut  them  up  too  clofe,  until  Extre¬ 
mity  of  Weather  require  it.  As  the  Trees  grow 
large  you  may  enlarge  your  Cafes,  and  take  out  the 
T  rees,  Earth  and  all,  and  place  them  in  new  Cafes. 
I  know  a  Gentleman  who  annually  makes  a  Shed  or 
Houfe  over  his  Orange-Tree^  and  as  the  Tree  encrea- 
feth,  he  enlargeth  his  Houfe,  and  his  Trees  are  very 
large,  and  bear  very  well.  You  mu  ft  gather  the! 
Flowers  as  they  blow,  leaving  but  few  to  knot  into 
Fruit,  that  your  Tree  may  not  fpend  it  felf  too  much. 
You  muft  carefully  brufh  the  Spiders- webs  off  this 
Tree,  for  they  delight  to  work  on  them,  becaufe  of 
the  fragrant  BlofToms  attra&ing  of  the  Flies.  The 
Kernels  may  be  planted  in  Hot- Beds,  and  will  produce 
fair  Plants  the  fooner  $  moderate  Heat  will  fcrve  un¬ 
til  the  Frofls  are  very  hard  3  then  mult  you  kindle 
greater  Fires,  but  let  not  any  Fire  come  too  near  your 
Trees,  noranySmoak  annoy  them*  When  you  wa¬ 
ter  them  do  it  gently,  and  when  ’tis  needful,  which 
may  be  difcerned  by  the  Leaf  which  will  foan  Com¬ 
plain  3  give  them  rather  too  little  than  too  much, 
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and  wet  not  the  Leaves.  Renew  and  alter  the  Earth 
as  tenderly  as  you  can,  by  abating  the  upper-part  of 
it,  and  (lining  ol  it  up  with  a*  Fork,  taking  great 
Care  not  to  hurt  the  Roots,  and  applying  the  pre- 
pared  Earth  in  the  room  of  it,  which  may  be  done  in 
May  and  September .  If  you  kindle  any  Charcoal, 
when  they  have  done  fmoaking,  put  them  into  a  Hole 
funk  a  little  into  the  Floor  3  about  the  middle  of  it 
is  the  bed  Stove,  and  lead  annoys  the  Plants.  The 
Water  wherewith  you  water  them  ought  to  be  pre¬ 
pared  as  well  as  the  Earth :  You  may  therefore  mix 
it  with  Sheeps  or  Neats-dung, ,  and  let  it  hand  two  or 
three  Days  in  the  open  Air  or  Sun  3  and  it  will  be  fit 
lor  ufe. 

Guinea  P epper  has  fome  of  it  a  long,  and  fome  a 
round  Fruit,  7tis  fowed  every  Year,  and  therefore 
you  mu  ft  let  the  forwarded  Pods  grow  ’till  ripe  for 
Seed,  though  others  are  pickled  for  Sauce  3  they  mui 
be  Town  early,  and  great  Care  taken  to  keep  them 
from  theFrofls  byfowingof  them  in  a  Hot-bed,  and 
afterwards  tranfplanting  of  them  into  a  Bed  of  good 
Earth. 

P omegranate .  The  double  blofibmed  Pomegranate 
*1 tee,  is  edeemed  the  rareft  of  all  flowering  Trees  3 
they  may  be  planted  agai nil  a  warm  Wall,  being  ten¬ 
der  while  young  3  but  afterwards  are  very  hardy. 
They  flower  in  Auguft^  if  they  are  pruned,  they  grow 
up  high  3  otherwife  they  grow  into  a  thick  Bufh, 
full  of  fmall  Branches,  which  fhould  be  thinned :  But 
to  have  them  bear  well  in  England^  they  mud  be 
planted  in  a  Box  or  Gale  made  of  Wood,  that  they 
may  be  houfed  in  Winter,  and  in  Spring  the  young 
Sprouts  cut  off,  that  it  fpend  not  it  felf  too  much  in 
Wood.  *Tis  bed  to  keep  it  to  a  few  or  but  one 
Branch  .  The  Ground  fhould  be  well  enriched  with 
Hogs-dung,  for  his  the  plenty  of  Nourifhment  that 
makes  them  apt  to  BlofTom-3  if  you  do  not  houfe 
them,  if  you  think  your  Wall  flands  too  open  to  the 
Wind,  you  may  place  a  Mat  to  fcreen  them.  They 
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jtre  eafily  propagated  by  Layers  or  Suckers.  They 
love  both  a  hot  Ground  and  a  warm  Air,  and  may 
be  grafted  on  their  own  Stock  or  Scion,  that  grow 
from  the  Roots  of  the  old  T ree ;  they  fhould  be  often 
watered  with  water  in  which  Hogs-dung  has  been  in- 
;  fufed,  and  it  will  make  them  bear. 
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Chap.  I.  Of  Gardening . 

Have  already  given  an  Account  of  the  Or¬ 
chard  and  Kitchen-Garden,  and  fliall  next 
proceed  to  the  Garden  of  Pleafureor  Flow¬ 
er-Garden  >  without  which  not  only  Courts 
and  Palaces  are  very  imperfect,  but  even  the  more 
retired  Habitations  are  very  much  wanting  in  one  oi 
the  mod  material  Parts  oi  them. 

How  much  Gardens  have  been  admired  by  the  An¬ 
cients  :  What  Expences  and  Charges  the  Romans  and 
others  have  been  at  about  them  :  What  Variety  of 
Delights  and  pleafant  Profpedts  they  have  been  made 
to  afford,  when  laid  out  fo  as  to  improve  all  the 
Advantages  of  Nature  and  Art*  where  the  Groves, 
Avenues,  and  Walks  are  noble  and  free,  the  fruits. 
Flowers,  and  Herbs  ranged  in  due  order,  and  every 
thing  made  to  confpire  together  to  delight  the  Senfes, 
being  what  is  too  numerous  to  particularize,  and 
what  can  be  better  manifeftedby  Experience  and  Oh- 

femtion,  than  indicated  by  an  imperfedt  Pen  *  and 

Q  5  there- 
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therefore  I  lhall  choofe  rather  to  refer  the  Reader  to 
his  own  Oblervation,  with  only  this  Caution,  to 
fuit  things  to  the  Circumftances  of  the  place,  the 
charge  of  making  and  maintaining  of  it,  and  the  quan¬ 
tity  of  Land  defigned  for  this  purpofe. 


Chap.  II.  Of  the  Situation  of  the  Flowev- 

Garden . 

OF  the  Kitchen-Garden  and  Orchard,  I  have  al¬ 
ready  given  you  an  Account,  and  how  ’tis  to 
be  managed  and  brought  into  Order  $  which  being 
made  fit  for  1  rees  and  Herbs,  cannot  be  improper 
for  Flowers  or  other  Rarities  *  but  as  your  Garden  is 
a  neceflary  concomitant  to  your  Habitation,  from 
which,  if  ’tis  remote,  it  can  neither  be  plealant  nor 
itfeful ,  fo  if  ’tis  upon  a  barren  Soil  (which  is  com¬ 
monly  the  wholfomefl  for  your  Houle)  the  more 
Charge  and  Labour  mull  be  bellowed  upon  it  to  make 
things  thrive,  which  one  would  not  chule,  except  it 
be  for  the  Advantage  of  home  pleafant  Grove,  Prof- 
peft,  or  the  Enjoyment  of  a  good  Air*  and  though 
Woods  and  Water  are  two  of  the  bell  Ornaments 
of  an  Habitation,  and  what  may  be  had  in  moft 
places,  together  with  a  good  Air,  yet  you  will  fel- 
dom  meet  with  Water  and  a  good  Profpea  near  each 
other. 

But  if  yoi]r  Place  and  Situation  is  fixed,  you  muff 
do  as  you  can,  and  improve  the  Soil  you  have  to 
the  beft  Advantage,  by  confidenng  the  Nature,  Pro- 
dud,  Advantages,  and  Difadvantages  of  it. 

If  your  Soil  be  dry  and  warm,  a  plain  flat  place  is 
befl  for  a  Garden  j  but  if  it  be  cold  and  rnoifl,  then 
a  declining  or  fhelving  piece  of  Ground  that  lies  to¬ 
wards  the  Sun  is  belt,  becaule  you  can  the  better 
drain  off  the  Water  5  and  upon  fuch  Land  Trees  will 
thiive  exceedingly,  befides  fuch  Lands  commonly 
afford  good  Profpects,  and  no  form  for  a  Garden  can 
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be  pleafanter  than  the  having  of  one  Degree  of  it 
above  another. 


*  , 

Chap.  III.  Of  fever al  Sorts  of  Soil  for  a 

Garden . 

A  Deep  rich  black  Mould  is  the  bell  for  all  forts 
of  Garden-ware,  if  it  is  warm  and  eafy  to  dig, 
and  is  the  moft  fruitful,  efpecially  if  well  dunged  ana 
trenched  in  Winter. 

Chalky-Land  is  very  fweet,  and  what  it  produces 
has  a  goodTafte.  ’Tis  very  agreeable  Land  to  molt 
Plants  that  are  not  too  tender,  it  being  cold  in  Win¬ 
ter,  and  backward  in  Summer,  but  it  may  be  eafny 
corre&ed,  and  made  luitable  to  all  loits  of  Plants 
and  Trees,  which  commonly  bear  well  upon  it,  efpe¬ 
cially  when  you  have  a  good  Depth  of  Mould  before 
you  come  at  it. 

Marie  is  a  very  good  Mixture  for  Garden  Ground, 
being  much  of  the  Nature  of  Chalk. 

Sandy-Land  is  very  warm  and  forward,  and  agrees 
very  well  with  moll  forts  of  Fruits  and  Flowers 
where  the  Land  is  not  too  Tandy,  where  tis,  it  wil 
require  a  conflant  fupply  of  proper  Soils  toemicn  it, 
and  fo  will  Gravel  Soils. 


Chap,  IV.  Of  the  Improvement  of  Garden 

Ground ’ 

THE  black  Mould,  which  is  the  bell  for  this  ufe, 
is  commonly  found  in  Bottoms,  01  near  Ravers, 
or  great  Towns  and  Villages,  where  they  have  a 
great  deal  of  Dung,  Allies,  &c.  to  be  confbmtly 
mending  of  it  with,  or  elle  where  tis  made  Earth  rt 
will  in  time  degenerate  into  a  red-brick  Earth,  as 
may  be  feen  in  moll  of  the  Fields  about  London. 

Clay-Lands  being  cold  and  Itiff,  are  to  be  mende 
by  Labour,  and  a  Mixture  of  a  contrary  Nature,  as 
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has  been  Viewed  before.  If  you  dig  them  often,  the 
Sun,  Rain,  and  Frofts  will  mellow  them,  fo  as  to 
caufe  them  to  fhelder  into  Duft*  thefe  Lands  retain 
Manure  the  beft  of  any,  but  theymuft  be  well  drain¬ 
ed  j  and  tho’ Chalk  and  Marie  fweeten  them  at  firft, 
yet  in  time  they  unite  with  the  Clay,  and  are  fo  oft 
converted  into  its  own  Nature. 

Chalky-Lands  ufually  yield  good  rich  Surface 
where  ’tis  any  thing  deep  5  but  their  Surface  being 
commonly  ftiallow,  you  mu  ft  take  care  to  plant  on 
them  as  fhallow  as  you  can,  and  where  you  can  link 
your  Walks,  the  Earth  that  comes  out  of  them  will 
help  to  raife  your  Borders,  and  add  to  the  thick- 
nefs  of  your  Soil,  which  will  be  a  great  Improvement 
of  this  or  any  other  fort  of  Land  that  has  but  a  Shal¬ 
low  Soil  5  and  as  Chalky-Lands  are  cold  and  binding, 
warm  Applications,  and  Rich  things  as  may  loofen 
their  binding  Qualities,  are  the  beft  Manure  for  them: 
For  Chalk,  being  of  a  heavy  binding  Nature,  makes 
a  very  great  Improvement  of  light  hot  dry  Grounds, 
efpecially  having  fuffered  a  Calcination. 

Lands  feated  on  Marie  are  commonly  very  rich, 
altho’  cold  and  heavy  5  and  you  need  not  doubt  of  the 
Depth  of  the  Soil,  and  the  more  you  turn  it  up  and 
expofe  it  to  the  Air,  the  better  it  converts  into  good 
Earth,  and  any  light  warm  Mixture  is  of  great  Ad¬ 
vantage  to  it. 

Sandy-Lands  are  of  leveral  forts,  as  I  have  fhewed 
already  ^  but  Land  that  hath  a  competent  Mixture  of 
Sfind  in  it  is  the  warmeft  and  lighteft,  and  according 
to  its  fatnefs  is  the  beft  to  produce  Vegetables.  San- 
dy  and  gravelly  Grounds  need  a  more  conftant  fupply 
of  Manure  than  other  Lands,  as  I  laid  before  j  but 
they  yield  a  good  increafe  in  moift  Summers,  or  where 
they  may  be  well  manured  with  Dung :  Cow-dung, 
Sheeps-aung,  and  Hogs-dung  are  the  beft. 

Where  you  have  any  Trees,  Plants  or  Flowers  that 
delight  in  a  different  Soil,  from  what  your  Garden 
is  compofed  of,  your  beft  way  is  in  fuch  places  to 
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make  a  Mixture  of  fome  fuch  fort  of  Soil  with  the 
natural  Earth,  as  your  Plants  delight  in. 


Chap.  V.  Of  the  Form  of  Gardens. 

AS  to  the  Form,  I  reckon  that  the  bell,  that  will 
allow  of  the  molt  Uniformity  and  Regularity, 
i  and  bring  to  view  at  once  the  greatefl  Variety  the 
j  place  will  afford,  which  I  think  the  Square,  or  rather 
the  long  fquare  Figure  will  do  the  belt  5  becaufe  in 
that  Form  your  Walks  will  be  ftraight,  and  your 
Trees  and  Plants  (land  every  way  in  a  diredt  Line. 

I  But  where  you  are  already  limited,  by  reafon  of  the 
\  Situation  of  yourHoufe,  and  other  Boundaries,  things 
muff  be  formed  and  modelled  according  to  fuch  Li¬ 
mitations  as  are  prefcribed  to  you. 

You  fhould  alfo  obferve  to  have  one  principal 
W alk  in  the  middle  of  your  Garden,  which  is  to  lead 
\  from  one  of  the  principal  or  moll  frequented  Rooms 
S  of  your  Houfe,  and  if  poffible  you  fhould  caufe  it  to 
|  terminate  in  the  befl  Profpedt  your  Situation  will  af- 
|  ford  5  and  becaufe  of  its  affording  of  a  Profpedt  do  not 
I  make  it  too  narrow,  which  is  the  fault  of  molt  Wallas 
f  that  I  have  feen  5  for  the  broader  they  are  the  more 
I  noble  (efpecially  where  they  have  a  length  that  will 
;  bear  it)  and  to  fuch  Profpccts  let  not  your  Inclofure 
bound  your  Sight,  but  rather  leave  it  open  with  fome 
:  thinPallifadoes,  or  Iron-work. 

[  r  If  your  Houfe  Hand  on  the  fide  of  a  Hill  if  you 
:  muff  make  your  Garden  either  above  or  below  it, 

!  chufe  rather  to  make  it  below  than  above,  becaufe  the 
Land  below  will  be  the  richeff,  and  belt  watered  ^ 
i  and  becaufe  you  may  have  a  Profpedt  of  it  from  every 
j  Room  of  your  Houfe  >  belides  ’tis  much  better  to  dc- 

{  jtcend  into  a  Garden,  than  to  afeend, 

in  •  -  * 

Chap, 
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Chap.  VL  Of  Fences  and  In clo fares  of  Gardens. 

OU  R  being  obliged  in  thefe  cold  Countries  to 
have  Walls  for  to  ripen  and  jfhelter  our  Fruit, 
is  a  great  prejudice  to  the  Pleafantnefs  of  our  Gardens  * 
for  in  the  hotter  Climates  where  they  do  not  need 
Walls  to  ripen  their  Fruit,  their  Gardens  lie  all  open, 
where  Profpedts  may  be  had,  and  Water-fences  can 
be  made  j  or  elfe  they  bound  their  Gardens  with 
Groves  in  which  are  Walks,  Fountains,  &c.  which 
are  much  pleafanter  to  bound  the  Eye  with,  than  a 
dead  Wall:  But  Walks  being  neceffary  with  us  for 
Fruit,  as  well  as  to  fecure  our  Plantations,  1  fhali  be¬ 
gin  with  Brick-walls,  as  the  warmed:  and  bed:  for 
Fruit,  of  the  price  of  which  I  have  already  given  an 
Account.  Thefe  Walls  which  are  built  Pannel-wife, 
with  fquare  Pillars  at  equal  diftance,  fave  a  great  deal 
of  Bricks  in  being  thinner  than  other  Walls,  and  look 
much  handfomer,  which  Pannels  may  be  only  made 
on  one  fide,  or  on  both,  as  you  think  fit. 

Next  unto  Brick,  Stone-walls  are  preferred,  efpe- 
cially  the  fquare  Hewen-ftone.  The  Rough  alone  is 
very  dry  and  warm,  but  its  unevennefs  is  finconveni- 
ent  to  nail  Trees  to,  unlefs  yon  here  and  there  lay 
fome  Timber  to  nail  them  to. 

All  Walls  mud:  be  well  coaped,  efpecially  thofeof 
Stone,  left  the  wet  get  into  them,  which  will  quickly 
deftroy  them.  I  fhall  not  mention  any  thing  of  Pales, 
becaufe  I  have  already  given  an  Account  of  the 
Charge  of  cleft  Pales  5  and  as  for  fawn  Pales  they  are 
as  dear,  confidering  their  lafting,  as  Brick  or  Stone  j 
except  where  the  one  is  very  dear,  and  the  other  very 
cheap  3  befides  they  are  too  low  for  Fruit. 

And  forEarth-walls  I  fhall  not  perfuade  any  Body 
to  make  them.  I  think  Pallifadoes  the  bed:  Fence, 
where  any  thing  of  aProfpe£t  is  to  be  had,  as  I  faid 
before,  and  one  of  the  cheapeft  if  made  the  common 
way,  and  mod:  ornamental,  though  you  may  beftow 
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great  charge  on  them,  or  may  make  them  of  Iron, 
which  affords  the  beft  ProfpeCt  j  or  you  may  have 
wooden  Bars  fet  in  the  fame  Form,  which  are  very 
handfome  and  lafting. 

Quick  Fences  are  alfo  very  fine,  efpecially  if  kept 
well  clipped  5  the  beft  of  which  fort  is  the  Holly ^ 
concerning  the  railing  of  which  I  have  already  treated. 

For  parting  of  inward  Gardens,  or  Quarters  j 
Codlins,  Cherries,  Plumbs,  Quinces,  £5 fc.  are  very 
handfom,  kept  clipped  3  and  fo  are  Hedges  of  Pira- 
canthy ,  Sec. 

Walks  and  Partitions  may  be  made  alfo  of  all  forts 
of  Winter-greens,  which  may  be  planted  about  a 
Yard  diftance  one  from  another  3  and  you  may  plant 
one  Plant  of  Laurel,  and  another  of  Yew  3  the  one 
being  light  Green  and  a  broad  Leaf,  and  the  other  a 
dark  Green  and  a  narrow  Leaf :  If  thefe  are  clipped 
I  fquare  till  they  come  to  join  each  other  in  a  Hedge. 

;  they  will  make  a  fine  Chequer-work.  There  are  alfo 
feveral  other  Winter-greens  that  may  be  thus  mixed 
I  that  will  make  very  fine  W alks. 


Chap.  VIL  Of  feveral  forts  of  Walks . 

TH  E  Defign  of  Gardens  being  for  Recreation 
and  Pleafure,  they  ought  to  be  accommodated 
for  all  Weather,  and  be  fuited  with  fuch  Walks  and 
Places  of  Retirement,  as  may  fuit  all  Seafons,  and  all 
Occafions  3  that  fo  when  our  Lafiitude,  the  Rain  or 
the  fcorching  Beams  of  the  Sun,  render  the  open 
Walks  unpleafant,  we  may  have  a  Retirement  till  we 
are  willing  to  repeat  our  Progrefs. 

The  beft  Walks  in  Winter  wet  Seafons  are -reck¬ 
oned  thole  paved  with  broad  Stones  3  but  fuch  Stones 
being  very  apt  to  break  and  moulder  with  the  Froft, 
I  think  gravel  Walks  much  better  where  they  are 
made  of  a  good  binding  Gravel  that  will  not  poach  3 

which  if  you  find  them  to  do,  mix  a  good  quantity 

of 
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of  Sand  with  it,  and  it  will  make  it  folid  and  firm, 
and  make  it  the  more  beautiful.  The  loafed  biggeft 
grained  Sand  you  can  get  is  bed  for  this  purpofe. 
Some  grind  or  beat  Sea-fhells,  and  therewith  add  a 
thin  Coat  on  the  Gravel,  which  by  condant  rolling 
incorporates  with  the  Gravel,  and  prevents  its  {lick¬ 
ing  to  ones  Shoes.  Others  make  ufe  of  refufe  Bricks, 
which  they  pulverize  and  drew  on  their  Walks, 
which  gives  them  a  fine  Colour  and  dries  up  the  Moi¬ 
dure.  Others  pulverise  Smith’s  Cinders,  which  are 
of  a  very  drying  Quality,  Gravel-walks  are  alfo  bed 
for  Fruit-Trees,  becaufe  the  Beams  or  Rays  of  the 
Sun  refiedt  from  them  againd  the  Walls. 

The  great  Inconvenience  thofe  Walks  are  fubjecl 
to,  are  Weeds  and  Moidure.  T o  prevent  the  W eeds, 
you  mud  when  you  fird  make  them,  dig  the  Earth 
away  deep  where  you  defign  to  lay  the  Gravel  ^  if 
*tis  Clay-Land,  or  a  Soil  apt  to  produce  Weeds,  you 
fhould  dig  it  the  deeper,  and  lay  your  Gravel  the 
thicker.  Some  pave  their  Walks  all  over  with  large 
Pibbles  or  Flint-dones,  and  lay  their  Gravel  on  the 
Top  of  them,  the  coarfer  Gravel  underneath,  and 
the  fined  on  the  Top :  Y ou  mud  keep  them  well  rol¬ 
led,  efpecially  as  foon  after  Rain  as  the  Top  will  be  dry 
enough  not  to  dick  to  the  Roller,  which  will  make 
them  bind  and  if  they  grow  mody  or  difcoloured,  you 
may  dir  them  with  a  Spade  as  deep  as  the  fined  Gravel 
lies,  and  the  watering  of  your  Walks  with  the  Brine 
your  Meat  is  faked  with,  or  which  is  better,  with 
the  Liquor  the  Salters  call  Bitterne,  is  very  good  to 
kill  the  Worms  and  Ants  (  which  are  commonly  ve¬ 
ry  pernicious  to  Walks)  and  alfo  the  Weeds, 

And  as  for  Moidure,  efpecially  after  Frod,  which 
ioo&ning  of  the  Gravel,  caufes  long  foaking  Rains  to 
make  it  dick  and  hang  to  ones  Feet:  The  bed  cure  of 
which,  is  to  lay  your  Walks  very  round,  and  to  make 
good  Drains  where  you  find  the  W ater  to  fettle, 

W alks  of  Grad  are  much  to  be  preferred  in  Sum¬ 
mer,  and  in  dry  Weather,  which  may  be  made  either 
;  ;  *  _  "  '  “  by 
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by  laying  of  them  with  Turf,  or  by  raking  of  them 
fine,  and  level,  and  fowing  of  them  with  Hay-feed, 

;  arid  keeping  of  them  Well  rolled,  and  weeding  of  them 
of  the  larger  fort  of  Weeds  5  the  often  mowing  of 
them  will  make  the  Grafs  fine.  If  thefe  W alks  prove 
moift  you  may  lay  them  a  little  rounding,  which  will 
make  them  caft  off  the  W ater  the  better  >  and  alfo  af¬ 
ter  they  are  grazed,  cover  them  with  fine  Gravel  or 
Sand,  which  will  dry  up  theMoifture  on  the  Top  of 
them,  and  make  the  Grafs  finer  in  a  little  time,  than 
it  was  before,  when  once  the  Stones  or  Sand  is  funk 
into  the  Ground  j  but ’till  they  are,  which  they  will 
be  fome  time  a  doing,  they  will  be  but  uneven  and 
rough  3  however,  if  you  lay  them  on  again  ft  Winter 
and  roll  them«  often,  the  Stones  will  quickly  fettle, 
fo  as  you  may  be  able  to  mow  the  Grafs,  tho’  not  fo 
fhort  as  it  ought  to  be  at  the  firftr  A  Water-Table 
I  alfo  on  each  fide  of  the  Walk  is  very  good  to  drain 
1  your  Walks,  and  to  keep  your  Grafs  and  Weeds 
from  mixing  with  your  Borders,  and  make  your 
i  Walks  the  handfomer,  and  better  to  the  Eye:  Thefe 
!  Water-tables  fbould  be  new  cut  once  or  twice  a  Year, 
and  be  cut  ftraight  by  a  Line. 

Terrafe-walks  are  very  pleafant  and  ufeful,  and 
j  alfo  beneficial  for  the  Air,  efpecially  where  theyraife 
1  you  up  to  a  Frofped,  and  where  you  have  a  great 
deal  of  fpare  Earth ,  or  Rubbifh,  which  would  elfe 
:  coft  a  great  deal  to  remove  to  another  place,  as  where 
Water  is  near,  and  you  make  Canals  or  Ponds, 

On  the  out-fide  may  be  a  Wall  to  fupport  it,  or  on 
;  both  Tides,  or  the  infide  to  the  Garden  may  be  made 
declining  and  cloathed  with  T  urf,  and  may  be  fet 
j  with  Pallifadoes,  or  with  a  dipt  Hedge. 


* 

Chap.  VIII.  Of  Arbours,  Summer- Houfes,  & c 

ARbours  have  been  much  more  in  ufe  than  at 
prefent,  becaufe  their  Seats  are  apt  to  be  moift 

and  wet,  and  fo  unwholefome  to  fit  on  5  and  therefore 
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X  rather  prefer  cover’d  Seats  or  fliady  Walks,  which 
are  warm  in  Winter,  as  well  as  fhady  in  Summer: 
The  bed  Tree  to  plant,  for  Arbours,  is  the  Horn¬ 
beam,  as  I  have  faid  before  3  and  for  covered  Seats 
they  may  be  placed  fo  as  to  face  each  Coad,  that 
you  may  according  as  the  Wind  or  Sun  are,  place 
your  felf  fo,  as  to  be  defended  from  them. 

Summer- Houfes  may  alfo  be  ere&ed  at  each  Cor¬ 
ner,  andmade  fo  as  to  let  in  the  Air  on  all  (ides,  or 
to  exclude  it,  as  you  find  it  refrefhing,  or  inconveni¬ 
ent  by  having  of  Windows,  or  Doors  placed  accord¬ 
ingly. 


Ch  ap .  IX.  Of  Water . 

A  Good  Soil  may  produce  all  forts  of  Plants  pro¬ 
per  for  the  Garden  or  Orchard,  and  they  may 
be  fo  ranged  as  to  make  it  pleafant  and  delightful  3 
but  a  Garden  cannot  be  faid  to  be  compleat  nor  con¬ 
venient  without  W ater  3  not  only  for  the  pleafure 
that  Ponds,  Rivers,  arid  Fountains  afford,  but  alio 
for  the  Necedity  of  having  of  Water  at  hand  on  all 
occafions,  efpecially  in  dry  parching  Times  3  which 
Defeft  where  Water  is  not  at  hand,  maybe  fupplied 
by  Springs  rifing  at  a  Didance,  efpecially  where  they 
rife  any  thing  higher  than  the  place  you  want  to  have 
the  Water  conveyed  to,  and  may  be  brought  in 
Pipes  of  Elm,  which  if  laid  deep  are  not  fo  liable  to 
break  with  the  F  rofts,  as  Leaden  or  Earthen-pipes 
are. 

Earthen-pipes  may  do  well  in  fome  places :  They 
are  made  about  three  Foot  long,  and  to  fit  one  into 
another  3  the  Joints  of  which  may  be  clofed  with  a 
Cement  of  Lime,  Linfeed-Oil,  and  Cotton-wooll  3 
but  thefe  Pipes  are  not  to  force  W ater  in  any  height, 
they  being  apt  to  break,  but  to  convey  W ater  by  a 
Defcent  3  they  are  cheap  and  lading. 
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Though  fmall  Streams  and  Springs  are  ornamen¬ 
tal,  and  neceffary  for  watering  your  Garden,  and  Ap¬ 
plying  of  your  Fountains  5  yet  large  Streams,  Ponds, 
or  Canals,  are  more  noble  and  pleafant,  elpeciajly  if 
made  of  regular  Forms,  and  their  fides  even  and  le¬ 
vel  with  Rows  of  Trees,  or  Groves  on  the  fide  of 
them,  or  near  them. 

Fountains  are  alfo  a  great  Ornament  to  Gardens, 
being  much  more  efteemed  in  Italy  and  France ,  than 
here:  There  they  bellow  very  great  Colls  and 
Charges  on  them,  and  make  them  in  very  great  Va¬ 
riety  of  Forms,  fome  being  made  round,  others  fquare, 
i  and  fome  oval,  and  fome  are  fiat  at  the  bottom,  o- 
thers  rounding  like  a  Bafon ,  fome  being  made  of 
others  of  Stone,  or  Lead,  and  adorned  with 
of  Figures,  from  which  by  Pipes  they  call 
from  feveral  Parts  of  them,  according  to  the 
[Contrivance  of  the  Workman:  From  which,  walle 
:  Pipes  mull  be  laid  to  carry  olf  the  walle  W ater,  and 
to  clear  them  which  Water  running  into  lower 
:  Parts  of  the  Garden,  may  be  made  ufe  of  for  Caf- 
:  cades,  and  other  Water- works. 

But  in  dry  places  where  neither  Springs  nor  Ri- 
;  vers  can  be  obtained,  Water  may  be  procured  for  ne¬ 
ceffary  occasions  from  the  Heavens,  by  preferving 
the  Drips  of  the  Houfes,  the  Water  of  the  decli- 
i  ning  W alks,  and  the  W ater-lhoots  of  other  adjacent 
Lands,  which  may  be  referved  in  Cillerns  or  Ponds 
;  fo  as  to  be  of  ufe,  and  to  add  to  the  Ornament  of 
j  the  Garden. 

Statues,  Obelilks,  Dials,  and  other  Ornaments,  are 
of  ufe  to  adorn  Gardens  with,  as  they  are  a  lading 
Ornament  for  all  Seafons  of  the  Year,  when  vegeta- 
i  ble  Ornaments  are  out  of  Seafon,  and  afford  good 
i  Variety  to  the  Eye,  efpecially  if  placed  in  Fountains, 
Ponds,  or  Groves,  where  they  feem  more  furprizing 
than  in  open  places. 
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BOOK  XV. 


Chap.  I.  Of  Flowers. 


A  V I N  G  given  you  an  Account  of  the 
Site,  Form,  and  other  Ornaments  of  a 
Garden:  I  fhall  proceed  to  what  re¬ 
mains  for  the  beautifying  of  it,  which 
is  Flowers  >  concerning  which  I  fhall 
ohferve  the  fame  Alphabetical  Order,  that  I  have  al¬ 
ready  done  about  Flower  Trees,  and  Kitchen-Gar¬ 
den  Herbs. 

A. 

African  Marygolds.  , 

African  Marygolds  are  of  three  forts,  and  are  rai- 
fed  of  Seed  fown  in  Aprils  by  fome,  in  a  Hot-Bed  j 
but  they  will  in  a  feafonable  Spring  thrive  well  e- 
nough  without.  The  Seed  fhould  be  faved  of  the 
largeft  Flowers,  only  as  they  are  a  Flower  that  blow 
late,  as  in  Auguft  and  September ,  fo  the  more  Care 
muff  be  taken  of  them,  they  being  a  Plant  to  be  re¬ 
newed  every  Year  they  require  much  Sun,  and  a 
light  Mould,  and  when  new  fown,  they  fhould  be 
watered. 

Amaranth. 

Amaranth  Flowers  gentle,  or  Princes  Feathers,  are 
of  great  V ariety  5  but  the  principal  are,  1 .  The  great 
purple  Flower  with  a  thick  tall  Stalk,  and  many 
Branches,  large  green  Leaves,  and  long  Spikes  of 
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round  hairy  Tufts,  of  a  reddifh  Purple,  containing 
many  fmall  white  Seeds,  of  which  there  are  many 
kinds,  i.  The  leffer  purple  Flower  with  the  yel¬ 
low  Leaves,  a  little  reddifh,  broad  at  the  Stock, 
fharp  pointed,  the  Stock  branched  at  Top,  and  bear¬ 
ing  long,  foft,  and  gentle  hairy  Tufts  of  a  deep 
fhining  murry  Purple.  The  Seeds  are  fmall,  black, 
and  fhining.  3  The  Flower  of  divers  Colours,  which 
differ  little  either  in  Leaves,  Stalks,  or  Seed,  only 
that  the  Flowers  are  deeper  or  lighter  coloured  of 
Purple  Scarlet,  or  Gold  Colour.  The  Soil  wherein 
they  fhould  be  fowed  muff  be  light  and  rich }  the 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  about  the  middle  Of  March  in 
a  Hot-bed,  and  when  grown  to  any  Strength,  be  re¬ 
moved  into  another  new  Bed,  and  taking  of  them  up 
with  Earth  about  them,  they  fet  them  about  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May,  where  they  may  bear  Flowers,  which 
by  this  means  they  will  the  fooner  do,  and  alfo  ripen 
their  Seed  the  better.  The  Seed  will  grow,  though 
it  be  two  or  three  Years  old,  which  you  may 
fow,  except  you  defire  them  forward  without  a  Hot¬ 
bed. 

Anemonies. 

Anemonies ,  or  Wind  Flowers,  are  diftinguifhed  into 
thofe  with  broad  and  hard  Leaves,  and  thofe  with 
narrow  and  foft  ones ;  of  both  which  forts  there  are 
great  Variety  of  Colours,  fome  being  double,  and 
others  fingle  Flowered. 

They  muft  be  fet  in  a  rich  Mould,  wherewith 
Neats-dung  and  Lime  fhould  be  mingled,  that  has 
Sain  together  fome  time  to  rot :  And  the  place  fhould 
be  rather  fhady,  than  have  too  much  of  the  Sun. 

The  broad  leaved  Anemone  Roots  fhould  be  planted 
about  the  end  of  September ,  and  the  fmall  Eminences 
which  put  forth  the  Leaves  be  fet  uppermoft.  Thofe 
with  fmall  Leaves  mull  be  fet  after  the  fame  manner, 
but  not  at  the  fame  time  5  for  being  tender  Plants, 
they  muft  not  be  put  into  the  Ground  ’till  the  ena 
of  OElober  at  fooneft,  for  fear  they  fhould  come  up 
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too  early,  and  the  Fro  (Is  deflroy  them,  from  which 
they  fhould  be  defended  with  Mats,  Tyles,  Peafe- 
ftr^w, £s?f.  which  once  in  two  Daysatfarthefl,  when 
fair  Weather  will  allow  of  it,  mull  be  taken  off  for 
an  Hour,  or  fo.  If  the  Spring  prove  dry,  they  will 
require  often  and  gentle  watering.  They  mufl  not 
be  taken  up  ’till  July,  if  they  profper  well  •>  but 
if  their  Leaves  are  few,  Flowers  fmall,  and  Stalks 
fhort,  ’tis  a  fign  that  they  like  not  the  Soil  :  And 
therefore  in  this  Cafe  they  fhould  be  taken  up  as 
foon  as  the  green  Leaves  turn  yellow,  before  they 
are  quite  dry,  and  be  put  into  Sand  in  fome  dry  place 
for  a  Month,  they  being  wafhed  clean  and  laid  on 
a  heap  to  dry,  and  then  taken  out,  and  kept  in  Pa¬ 
pers  in  fome  dry,  but  cold  place,  ’till  the  time  of 
their  Planting. 

As  to  the  railing  new  Varieties  of  them,  fome  dou¬ 
ble  broad  leaved  ones  bear  Seed,  as  the  Orange- tawny, 
which  will  foon  yield  Variety.  To  fow  the  Seeds, 
take  one  or  more  of  the  bell  coloured  Flowers,  and 
keep  them  a  Year  without  Planting,  and  after  that, 
plant  them  again,  and  yrhen  the  Seed  is  ripe  or  near 
it,  cover  it  with  GlafTes,  or  any  thing  that  may  pre¬ 
vent  the  Winds  blowing  of  it  away  when  ripe  *  ga¬ 
ther  it  when  the  Wind  fs  in  the  South,  dry  the  Seed 
in  a  Chamber,  and  lay  it  where  it  may  not  Mould, 
fow  it  in  March  or  later,  fleeping  of  it  firfl  fix  Horn's 
in  fome  Wine  and  Water,  which  pour  off,  and  dry 
the  Seed,  that  it  may  not  flick  together  *  fow  it  in 
a  Box  filled  with  Horfe-dung  and  Earth  mixed  toge¬ 
ther,  the  Seed  mufl  not  be  fowed  above  half  an  Inch 
deep.  The  Seeds  of  thefe  Flowers  are  commonly  fit 
to  gather  in  May,  earlier  or  later  as  they  Flower, 
which  mufl  be  done  as  foon  as  ripe  and  not  before, 
which  is  known  by  the  Seed  with  its  Woollinefs,  be¬ 
ginning  a  little  to  rife  of  its  felf  at  the  lower-end  of 
the  Head,  at  which  time  it  mufl  be  gathered  and  laid 
to  dry,  a  Week  or  more,  and /then  in  a  Bafon  or 
Earthen  VefleL  rubbed  with  a  little  Sand  or  dry 
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Earth  gently,  to  feparate  the  Seed  from  the  Wooll  or 
Down  that  encompaffes  it.  When  your  Seeds  come 
up,  take  care  to  prevent  their  being  fcorched  with 
the  Sun,  when  you  fee  the  Leaves  begin  to  grow  dry* 
Leave  them  the  firft  Year  in  the  Box  they  were  fown 
in,  and  preferve  them  from  the  Frofts,  but  let  them 
have  as  much  Air  as  you  can,  efpecially  in  Spring  > 
^nd  if  they  Hand  too  dry,  water  them  a  little,  and 
the  fecond  Year  take  them  up  in  a  dry  Seafon,  and 
then  lay  them  in  a  dry  place  ’till  September ,  and  the 
next  Year  keep  them  all  the  Year  out  of  the  Ground, 
and  then  plant  them  in  good  Earth  mixed  with  Horfe- 
dung  that  it  may  be  light,  plant  them  about  an  Inch 
deep  in  the  Ground,  and  ftrew  over  them  fome  rot¬ 
ten  Horfe-dung  about  the  fame  thicknefs. 

apples  of  Love. 

Apples  of  Love ,  of  which  there  are  three  forts,  the 
molt  common  having  long  trailing  Branches  with 
rough  Leaves  and  yellow  Joints,  fucceeded  by  Ap¬ 
ples  (as  they  are  called)  at  the  Joints,  not  round, 
but  bunched,  of  a  pale  Orange  fhining  Pulp,  and  Seeds 
within:  The  Root  dies  in  Winter,  the  Seeds  are 
yearly  fown  about  the  beginning  of  Aprils  and  mult 
be  often  watered  to  bring  them  forward  before 
Winter. 

AfphodiJs . 

Afphodils  are  of  no  great  beauty,  but  may  be  plant¬ 
ed  and  increafed  as  other  bulbous  Roots  are,  for 
Variety’s  fake. 

Auricula’s. 

Auricula's ,  or  Bears  Ears ,  is  a  Flower  that  affords 
a  very  great  Variety  of  Form  as  well  as  of  Colour, 
and  is  not  only  beautiful  to  the  Eye,  but  alfo  of  plea- 
fint  Scents  the  double  fort  is  the  molt  rare,  and 
the  Windfor  Auricula  the  moftfplendid.  They  blow 
in  April  and  May^  and  fome  of  them  again  about  'the 
end  of  Auguft.  If  you  crop  off  the  Buds  that  offer  to 
blow  late  in  Autumn,  it  will  caufe  them  to  yield 
you  the  fairer  Flowers  in  Spring,  They  delight  in 
3  P  r  a  rich 
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a  rich  Soil,  and  fhady,  but  not  under  the  Drip  of 
Trees.  They  mu  ft  be  often  removed,  once  in  two 
Years  at  leaft,  and  the  Ground  enriched,  elfe  they 
will  decay.  The  ftriped  and  double  muft  be  remo¬ 
ved  oftner,  or  elfe  they  will  degenerate.  If  you  fet 
them  in  Pots  (which  is  the  beft  way  to  preferve 
them)  fill  the  Pots  almoft  half  full  with  lifted  Cow- 
dung,  and  the  reft  with  a  good  light  Mould  enriched 
with  the  fame  Dung.  In  the  Winter,  place  them  in 
the  Sun,  but  in  Summer  in  the  fhade.  Defend  them 
in  Winter  from  the  wet,  but  for  the  Cold  you  need 
not  regard  them.  You  may  raife  them  from  the 
Seed  by  careful  gathering  of  them,  and  preferving 
of  them  in  their  Umbels  ’till  about  Augufi  or  Septem - 
bet-)  when  you  muft  fow  them  in  Boxes  almoft  filled 
with  the  Mixture  you  made  for  the  Plants,  and  a- 
bout  a  Finger  thick  at  the  Top  with  fine  lifted  Mel¬ 
low  Earth,  or  dried  Cow-dung  beaten  fmall,  and 
mixed  with  Earth  *  in  which  fow  your  Seeds  mixed 
with  Wood- Afhes :  Then  cover  them  with  the  fame 
Mixture  of  Earth  lifted  thereon,  and  about  April  fol¬ 
lowing  they  will  come  up,  and  you  may  plant  them 
out  where  you  delign  them.  It  will  do  well  to  water 
them  once  a  Week  with  the  fame  Water  which  you 
water  Orange  Trees  with*  fome  of  them  will  bear 
Flowers  in  April  following.  When  they  have  done 
blowing,  wait  for  a  fhower  of  Rain,  and  then  take 
up  your  Plants,  cut  off  fome  of  the  Roots  and  re¬ 
plant  them  if  it  doth  not  Rain,  water  them  very 
well  .  If  the  Leaves  difcolour,  cover  them  from  the 
Sun  all  the  heat  of  the  Day. 

B. 

Bacchus-bole. 

Bacchus-bole ,  is  a  Flower  that  is  not  tall,  but  a 
very  full  large  broad-leafed  Flower,  being  of  a 
fad  light  Purple,  and  a  proper  white,  divided 
equally ,  having  the  three  utmoft  Leaves  edged 
with  a  crimfon  Colour,  blewifti  Bottom,  and  dant 
Purple. 
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Batchelor  s-buttons. 

Batchelor  s-buttons  are  raifed  or  increafed  by  Slips. 
They  are  of  three  or  four  forts. 

Bears-Ears  S ankle. 

Bear s-EarsS  anicle  is  almoft  of  the  Form  of  an  An-. 
i  ricula  >  ’tis  ufually  raifed  of  Seed  planted  in  Pots,  and 
preferved  as  other  tender  Plants. 

Bean-trefoil. 

Bean-trefoil  fo  termed  from  the  likenefs  of  its 
leaves  to  the  Herb  Trefoil ,  and  its  Pods  to  Beans. 
It  affords  many  fine  yellow  Bloflbms,  and  is  a  very 
pleafant  Flower.  It  is  increafed  by  Seeds,  Cuttings, 
and  Layers  -y  it  requires  fome  artificial  Help  to  fup- 
port  its  weak  Branches.  There  are  three  kinds  of 
it  5  the  fmalleft  is  called  Cytifus  Secundus  Clufii. 

Bee. 

Bee  or  Gnat-Flowers  are  of  feveral  forts,  and  are 
veiy  beautiful,  but  tender,  and  therefore  aie  cauti- 
oufly  to  be  removed :  They  are  to  be  taken  up,  Faith 
and  all,  and  you  muff  endeavour  to  plant  them  in 
fuch  Ground  as  you  removed  them  from. 

Bell-Flowers. 

Bell-Flowers  are  of  feveral  forts,  and  are  both  dou¬ 
ble  and  fingle  5  they  are  increafed  by  parting  of  the 
Roots,  and  of  Seeds  fown  in  April. 

Bindweed. 

Bindweed  is  of  two  forts,  the  larger  and  the  (mai¬ 
ler  j  the  fil'd  fort  Flowers  in  September ,  and  the  laft 
in  June  and  July  :  The  Roots  die  in  Winter,  and  fo 
they  mull  be  annually  raifed  of  Seed  j  the  fiiit  ioitic- 
quires  a  Hot-bed,  but  the  latter  will  thrive  without 
any  trouble. 

Bladder-nut. 

Bladder-nut  grows  lo.w,  if  neglected  to  be  pruned 
up,  and  kept  from  Suckers ;  the  Bark  is  whitifh,  and 
the  Leaf  like  Elder-leaves,  white  and  fweet,  hanging 
many  on  a  Stalk,  after  which  come  greenifh  Bladders 
with  a  Nut  in  them  >  ’tis  increafed  of  Suckers, 
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Blue-borage. 

t  Blue-borage  leaved,  Auricula  is  leaved  like  Borage, 
yields  fine  blew  Flowers.  It  is  a  tender  Plant,  and 
fet  in  Pots,  and  muft  be  preferved  in  the  Conferva- 
tory  from  the  Extremity  of  the  Winter. 

Baft  ard-bitt.  any . 

Baftard-bittany  is  of  two  forts,  the  white  and  the 
red,  which  grows  about  two  Foot  high,  bearing  a 
reddifh  Flower,  having  mahy  brown  woodifti  Stallts, 
and  on  the  lower-part  of  them  many  winged  Leaves 
like  thole  of  the  Afh,  but  larger,  longer,  and 
purpled  about  the  Edges,  being  of  a  fad  green  Co¬ 
lour.  The  white  is  hard  to  be  increafed,  and  muft 
ftand  in  a  rich  Soil,  they  are  increafed  by  parting 
of  the  Root,  which  may  be  done  every  Year  to  the 
red  *  but  to  white  not  above  once  in  two  or  three 
Y  ears. 

C 

Candy  Tufts . 

Candy  Tufts  muft  yearly  be  increafed  by  Seed,  the 
Roots  perifhing  in  Winter. 

C ardinal- fl  owers. 

Cardinal- flowers  have  large  Leaves,  from  whence 
arife  tall  hollow  Stalks  fet  with  Leaves,  which  are 
fmaller  by  degrees  as  they  come  nearer  to  the  Top, 
from  which  come  forth  three  Flowers  confifting  of 
five  Leaves,  three  ftanding  clofe  together  hanging 
down-right,  and  two  turned  up.  The  reft  which  is 
compofed  of  many  white  firings  lafts  many  Years: 
They  muft  be  planted  in  a  Pot  in  good  rich  lightEarth, 
and  the  fame  in  Winter*  fet  in  the  Ground  under  a 
South-wall  three  Inches  deeper  than  the  Top,  and 
cloathed  about  on  the  Top  with  dry  Mofs,  and  co¬ 
vered  with  a  Glafs,  which  may  be  taken  off  in  warm 
Days,  and  gentle  Showers,  to  refrefh  it,  which  muft 
be  obferved,  efpecially  at  the  firft  fettingof  it  out  in 
April.  They  may  be  increafed  by  parting  of  the 
Roots  in  Auguft ,  in  rainy  weather,  or  by  planting  of 
the  Stalks  that  have  flowered,  which  muft  be  cutoff 
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from  the  Plant  the  length  of  three  Joints, including  the 
Button  you  put  into  the  Ground. 

Columbines. 

Columbines  are  of  feveral  forts  and  colours.  They 
flower  in  the  End  of  May ,  when  few  other  Flowers 
fhew  themfelves  i  They  all  bear  Seeds,  but  tliofe 
that  come  of  a  Angle  Colour  fhould  be  nipped  off,  and 
only  the  variegated  ones  left  for  Seed,  or  thofe  which 
come  of  the  beft  double  Flowers  >  which  being  fown 
in  -April}  will  bear  the  fecond  Year.  The  Roots  will 
continue  three  or  four  Years  5  but  they  are  apt  to  de¬ 
generate,  uniefs  the  Seed  be  changed. 

Corn  flag. 

Cornflag  is  a  Plant  fit  for  our  Roraeis,  becatife  of 
its  rambling  broad  long  ftiff  Leaves,  the  Stalk  lifing 
from  among  them  bears  many  Flowers,^  one  above 
another.  They  are  of  feveral  foits,  of  which  the 
moil  remarkable  are  fir  If  that  of  Constantinople ,  hav¬ 
ing  deep  red  Flowers,  with  two  white  Spots  in  the 
Mouth  of  each  Flower  *  their  Roots  afford  many  Off- 
fets  if  they  grow  long  unremoved.  Secondly,  The 
Cornflag  with  a  bright  red  Flower  3  and,  Thirdly, 

The  Afh-coloured  ones.  . 

They  flower  in  June  and  the  beginning  of  July , 
the  Byzantine  being  the  lateft :  Some  of  them  have 
their  Colours  intermixed,  they  all  of  them  lobe  their 
Fibres  as  foon  as  the  Stalks  are  dry,  and  may 
then  be  taken  up  and  kept  out  of  the  Ground  free 
from  their  many  Off-fets,  and  fet  again  in  Sep¬ 
tember. 

Corn-flowers. 

Corn-flowers  or  Blue-bottles ,  whereof  theie  aie 
many  Sorts,  being  raifed  from  Seeds  differing  in 
Colours  *  the  Seeds  fhould  be  faved  in  Spring,  be- 
caufe  the  Roots  perifh  every  Winter  5  fomeof  them 
flower  111  June  and  July ,  and  othcis  in  jiuguJ ,  tie 
Seeds  fhould  be  fown  in  March  >  they  require  a  good 
Soil,  or  elfe  they  will  not  come  up. 
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Cowflips. 

Cowjlips  are  of  various  kinds,  as  thofe  that  have 
Hofe  within  a  Hofe,  as  the  double  Cowflip :  The 
double  green  ones,  the  fingle  green,  the  tufted, 
the  red,  the  orange,  &c.  and  fome  of  a  fine  fcarlet 
and  very  double  ;  whofe  Flowers  muft  often  change 
their  Earth,  or  they  will  degenerate  and  become 
fingle. 

The  Seeds  are  to  be  fown  in  a  Bed  of  good  Earth 
in  September ,  and  they  will  come  up  in  the  Spring; 
they  may  likewile  be  increafed  by  parting  of  the 
Roots. 

Crains-bill. 

Cr aim-bill  is  of  federal  forts,  but  the  fort  moft  ufed 
in  Gardens  is  the  mufked  kind;  ’tis  raifed  by  Seeds, 
or  by  parting  of  the  Roots. 

Crocus. 

Crocus  are  of  divers  forts,  whereof  fome  flower  in 
February  and  March ,  and  others  in  September  and 
October  :  They  are  alfoof  great  Variety  of  Colours  ; 
when  they  lofe  their  Leaves  they  may  be  taken  up 
and  kept  dry  :  Thofe  of  Autumn  till  Juguft ,  and 
thpie  of  the  Spring  till  Qttober  \  they  are  hardy  and 
Will  profper  any  where.  But  the  belt  place  to  plant 
theSpringCm-#/sisclofetoa  Wall  or  Pail,  or  on  the 
Edge  of  boarded  Borders  round  the  Garden,  mingling 
the  Colour  of  thofe  of  a  Seafon  together ;  as  the 
White  with  the  Purple,  the  Gold  with  the  Royal, 
&c.  The  Seed  mull:  be  kept  in  the  Hufk  till  fown, 
and  a  light  rich  Ground^  fliould  be  chofen  for  them  : 
They  mull  not  be  placed  too  thick,  they  may  be  in¬ 
creafed  alfo  by  OfF-fets. 

Crown- Imperial. 

Crown- Imperial  hath  a  great  round  Root,  a  long 
Stalk  and  long  green  Leaves,  with  a  Tuft  of  final! 
ones  on  the  Top,  and  under  that  eight  or  ten  Flow- 
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crs  of  an  Orange-colour.  There  are  other  forts  alfo, 
as  the  double,  and  the  yellow  ones.  They  flower  in 
March  or  the  beginning  of  Aprils  being  propagated 
by  Off-fets  that  yearly  come  from  the  old  lloots, 
which  may  be  taken  up  after  the  Stalks  are  dry, 
which  will  be  in  June ,  and  kept  out  of  the  Ground 
till  Auguft.  The  double  Orange-coloured  and  Yel¬ 
low  fhew  finely  intermixed.  The  double  ones  bear 
Seeds,  from  which,  and  from  the  Yellow,  when  at¬ 
tainable,  you  may  expeft,  if  fown,  fome  new  Va¬ 
rieties,  but  from  the  common  ones  there  is  but  little 
hopes. 

D. 

Daffodils-NarcijJus. 

Daffodils-Narcijjus  are  of  great  Variety,  of  diffe¬ 
rent  Colours,  and  fome  are  Angle,  others  double  > 
and  fome  bear  many  Flowers  on  a  Stalk,  others  but 
one.  They  flower  from  the  end  of  March  to  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  May.  They  are  hardy  and  will  grow  moft 
of  them  in  any  fhady  place  j  moft  forts  of  them  lTiould 
be  taken  up  in  June,  and  kept  dry  till  September,  and 
then  fet  again.  To  make  V arieties  of  them,  the  Seeds 
of  the  belt  Angle  ones,  for  the  double  bear  none,  are 
to  be  fown  in  September ,  in  fuch  places  as  they  may 
ftand  two  or  three  Years  before  they  be  remov’d,  and 
j  then  taken  up  in  June,  and  fet  presently  again  in  good 
Ground  *  the  Seeds  are  ripe  when  they  look  black  > 

:  at  which  time  pull  them  off7,  and  clearing  of  them 
;  from  the  Hulk,  lay  them  by  till  Auguft,  and  then  fow 
them  an  Inch  deep  in  the  Earth,  which  fhould  not  be 
too  ftrorig  nor  ftiff  5  they  fhould  be  lowed  when  you 
expedl  Rain,  which  if  you  want,  lay  a  Straw  Mato- 
ver  them,  and  pour  Water  upon  it,  which  foaking 
through,  will  moiften  the  Ground  enough  *  for  too 
much  moifture  is  not  good*  which  Mat  fhould  al¬ 
ways  be  left  on  them,  except  when  it  rains,  or  the 
morning  dews  fall,  which  are  better  for  Seeds  than 
watering.  When  they  come  up,  they  muft  not  be^ 

meddled  with  the  firft  Year,  except  to  clear  them  of 

W  eeds  * 

I 
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Weeds  -9  and  theGround  fhould  be  covered  \yith  Dung 
if  the  Frofl  in  Winter  be  very  hard  5  you  n^ay  cover 
them,  but  then  they  fhould  not  be  uncovered  again 
i\W  March.  The  Seedlings  fhould  be  taken  up  about 
the  middle  of  July ,  when  they  are  two  Years  old. 
They  will  be  four  or  five  Years  old  before  they  bear  5 
and  the  firfl  Year  of  their  blooming  they  bear  not  ma¬ 
ny  Flowers,  but  the  next  Year  they  come  to  perfeftion. 
This  Plant  requires  a  good  fat  Soil,  and  to  fland  in 
a  warm  place,  becaufe  it  flowers  early. 

Dazies. 

Dazies  are  of  various  forts,  as  the  great  white, 
the  all  red,  the  great  red  and  white  Daifie  9  the  abor¬ 
tive,  naked,  green,  &V.  They  all  flower  in  April* 
and  may  eafily  be  increafed  by  parting  of  the  Roots 
in  Spring,  or  Autumn  3  but  they  muft  be  well  water¬ 
ed,  efpecially  if  they  fland  too  much  in  the  Sun. 

Dittany. 

Dittany  is  a  hardy  Plant,  and  of  feveral  forts,  which 
Flowers  in  June  and  July^  their  Seeds  being  ready  to 
gather  in  Auguft9  which  will  be  all  loft  without  care 
taken  to  prevent  it.  It  endures  long  without  remov¬ 
ing,  and  yields  many  new  Roots  which  fhould  be  ta¬ 
ken  from  the  old  the  beginning  of  March  3  various 
kinds  are  raifed  of  them  from  their  Seeds  fown  in  rich 
Earth,  as  foon  as  ripe  3  as  the  deep  red,  white,  Afli- 
colour,  &c. 

Dog-Fennel. 

Dog-Fennel  has  deep  dark  green  Leaves,  and  broad 
fpread  double  white  Flowers  at  the  Top  of  the  Bran¬ 
ches:  The  Root  is  only  many  fmall  firings,  which  is 
increafed  by  parting  of  it  in  the  End  of  Augujl ,  nip- 
ing  off  the  Buds  for  Flowers  as  foon  as  they  appear. 

Dogs-Footh. 

Dogs-Foothj  or  Dogs-Tooth-violetis  a  kind  of  Sa- 
tyrion,  grows  about  half  a  Foot  high  with  one  Flow¬ 
er  at  the  Top.  Of  which  there  are  thefe  following 
forts.  1.  Thofe  with  white  Flowers,  z.  with  Pur¬ 
ple,  3.  with  Red,  4.  with  yellow  3  all  of  them  Flow- 
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er  about  the  End  of  March^  or  beginning  of  April 
They  love  a  good  frefli  Earth,  but  not  a  dunged  Soil  * 
They  fhould  be  planted  in  Auguft  e’re  they  put  forth 
new  Fibres  5  for  tho’  they  lofe  the  old,  they  quickly 
recover  new  ones,  wherefore  they  muff  not  be  kept 
out  of  the  Ground  *  and  when  fet,  rauft  be  defended 
from  Rain  for  a  Fortnight,  for  much  Wet  will  rot 
them. 

Dorothea . 

Dorothea  is  a  fine  Flower  of  a  deep  brown  Purple, 
curioufly  edged  and  dapled  with  red  and  lighter  Pur¬ 
ple,  with  a  white  bottom. 

'  E. 

j Ethiopian  Star-flower. 

ALthiopian  Star-flower  is  a  beautiful  Flower  in  Au¬ 
guft,  but  it  muft  in  Winter  be  preferved  from  the 
rigorous  Colds,  by  fome  Ihelter  5  or  the  removing  of 
of  it  into  fome  Garden-houfe. 

F. 

Double  Featherfew. 

Double  Featherfew  is  like  the  Angle,  only  the  Flow¬ 
ers  are  thick  and  double,  being  white  and  fomewhat 
yellow  in  the  Middle.  It’s  increafed  by  Slips  that  run 

to  Flowers  in  Auguft. 

Flower-de-Luce. 

Flower-de-Luce ,  of  which  there  are  two  forts*  one 
with  Bulbous  roots,  of  which  there  are  feveral  kinds, 
and  colours,  and  the  Tuberous  rooted  ones,  of  which 
there  are  as  great  Variety  as  of  the  former.  They 
flower  in  May  and  June.  The  Roots  of  thofe  w  hofe 
Leaves  die,  fliould  be  taken  up  and  replanted  in  Sep¬ 
tember^  which  is  the  beft  time  to  remove  them.  They 
are  increafed  by  parting  of  the  Roots :  T.  hey  delight 
in  a  good  Soil.  And  lome  forts  of  the  Bulbous  rootk 
being  apt  to  flioot  forth  green  Leaves  in  Wintei, 
they  fhould  be  a  little  defended  from  the  Cold. 

Indian 

i 
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Indian  Fig. 

The  Indian  Fig  is  preferv’d  for  the  Rarity  of  it , 
there  being  no  Plant  in  Nature  that  puts  forth  its 
Leaves  like  it:  Itmuft  be  houfed  in  Winter,  and  is 
increafed  by  laying  down  of  the  Leaves. 

Fox-gloves. 

Fox-gloves  are  of  various  forts  and  colours,  and 
flower  in  June  and  July^  and  fome  forts  of  them  in 
Auguft.  They  are  raifed  of  Seeds  which  fhould  be 
fown  in  April,  in  good  rich  Earth:  The  belt  time  to 
remove  them  is  in  September.  T hey  do  not  bear  Flow¬ 
ers  till  the  fecond  Year. 

Fritillaries . 

Fritillaries  have  fmall  round  Roots  made  of  two 
pieces,  as  if  joined  together,  from  whence  fprings  a 
Stalk  bearing  the  Flower.  There  are  great  Varieties 
of  them  of  divers  Colours,  and  fome  tingle,  and 
ther  double,  of  which  fome  flower  in  March ,  fome 
in  April ,  May  and  Auguft.  The  Roots  lofe  their  Fi¬ 
bres  as  foon  as  the  Stalks  are  dry  \  and  may  then,  or 
at  any  time,  before  the  middle  of  Augujl ,  be  taken  up, 
and  kept  dry  fome  time*  though  they  lhould  not  be 
taken  up  too  foon,  nor  kept  too  long  out  of  the 
Ground,  both  being  apt  to  weaken  them, 

G. 

Gentianella. 

Gentianella  is  a  low  Plant,  yielding  many  blue  Flow^ 
ers  in  April  and  May. 

Glajlenbury-Fhorn. 

Glaftenbury-Fhorn  which  blotioms  in  December ,  as 
other  Thorns  do  in  Summer.  Its  firftOriginal  com¬ 
ing,  as  they  fay,  from  Glafienbury  Monaftery ;  ’Tis 
raifed  and  increafed  as  the  common  Thorn. 

Gilly-flowers. 

Gilly -flower's ,  or  rather  July  Flowers,  from,  the 
Month  they  blow  in,  are  of  very  great  Variety  -y  but 
they  may  be  reduced  to  thefe  four  forts  >  Red  and 
White,  Crimfon  and  White,  Purple  and  White, 
Scarlet  and  White,  the  various  Kinds  of  which  are 

too 
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too  many  to  enumerate,  and  therefore  I  fhall  rather 
proceed  to  their  Propagation  and  Culture.  The  chief 
thing  to  be  confidered  to  make  them  produce  fair  large 
Flowers,  and  many  Layers,  is  the  Soil  in  which  you 
plant  them,  which  fhould  be  neither  too  ftiff  nor  o- 
ver  light.  In  order  to  which  provide  a  quantity  of 
good  frefh  Earth,  and  mix  it  with  a  Third-part  of 
Cow-dung,  or  Sheeps-dung,  that  hath  been  long 
made:  To  which  add  a  fmall  quantity  of  Lime*  lay 
this  mixture  on  a  heap,  and  make  the  Top  of  it  round 
that  it  may  not  take  in  wet :  Let  it  lie  fo  long  as  to 
ferment  well  together,  turning  of  it  up  often  that  it 
may  be  mellow  before  you  put  it  into  your  Pots,  or 
Beds,  for  planting  of  your  Layers  in.  Take  your 
Layers  off  in  September  or  March ,  which  laft  is  always 
belt,  and  cut  from  them  all  the  dead  Leaves,  and  the 
Tops  of  all  that  are  too  long,  which  take  up  with  as 
much  Earth  as  you  can,  and  fet  them  in  Pots,  or  in 
a  warm  place,  where  you  may  cover  them  in  Winter, 
in  the  afore  prepared  Earth.  They  muff  be  well  wa¬ 
tered  in  dry  Seafons,  and  not  too  much  expofed  to 
the  Noon-fun  3  the  Morning-fun  being  effeemedthe 
beft  for  them. 

Some  have  ufed  another  fort  of  Earth  for  them,  and 
that  is  theRubbifh  of  a  Tan-pit,  that  by  long  lying 
is  turned  into  Earth.  To  one  Barrow-full  of  which 
they  add  four  of  the  Earth  of  Wood-ftack :  But  what 
is  efteemed  the  beft,  efpecially  for  Layers,  is  the  Earth 
in  an  old  rotten  Willow.  When  the  Flowers  begin 
to  fpindle,  all  but  one  or  two  of  the  biggeft,  at  each 
Root,  fhould  be  nipped  off,  leaving  them  only  to  bear 
Flowers,  and  the  feme  thing  muft  be  obferved  about 
the  Bud,  which  will  make  the  Flowers  the  fairer, 
and  gain  the  more  Layers,  by  which  the  Kinds  are 
continued  and  increaled.  The  Spindles  mull  be  of¬ 
ten  tyed  up,  and  as  they  grow  in  height  to  fmall 
Rods,  fet  on  purpofe  by  them,  left  by  their  bending 
they  fhould  break,  and  their  Flowers  be  loft, 
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The  chief  Time  of  laying  Gilly-flowers,  is  in  July , 
when  the  Flowers  are  gone  which  mufl  be  done  thus  : 
The  flrongeft  Side-fhoots  having  Joints  fufficientfor 
laying,  are  to  be  chofen,  whofe  lides  and  end  of  the 
Top-leaves  are  to  be  cut  off  -y  the  undermofl  part  of 
the  middlemofl  Joints  are  to  be  cut  off  half  through, 
and  the  Stalk  from  thence  flit  through  the  Middle  up¬ 
wards  to  the  next  Joint  j  the  Earth  is  to  be  opened 
underneath  to  receive  it,  and  the  Layer  to  be  gently 
bent  down  into  it,  with  a  fmall  Hoop-flick  to  keep 
it  down,  the  end  of  the  Layer  being  bent  upwards, 
that  fo  the  flit  may  be  kept  open  when  covered  with 
Earth,  which  mufl  be  kept  well  watered,  efpeeial'ly 
if  the  Seafon  be  dry.  It  will  make  them  root  the  foon- 
er,  fo  as  that  you  may  remove  them  with  the  Earth, 
about  the  beginning  of  September  following  into  Pots 
or  Beds  of  the  aforefaid  Earth,  which  mull  be  fhaded 
and  gently  watered  \  but  too  much  W ater  may  be 
apt  to  rot  them,  wherefore  they  are  to  be  fheltered 
from  Rain  with  Boards,  fupported  with  Forks  and 
Sticks  laid  on  them,  but  not  too  near  left  they  fhould 
perifh  for  want  of  Air.  Care  alfo  is  to  be  had  in 
tranfplanting  of  them,  that  the  Layers  are  not  fet 
too  deep,  which  is  what  hath  occafioned  the  lofs  of 
many.  And  if  any  fhould  not  have  taken  root,  you 
may  lay  them  anew,  and  make  the  Cut  a  little  deeper, 
and  fo  let  them  remain  till  Spring,  and  you  may  then 
plant  them  out  as  you  fee  fit. 

Some  of  thefe  Flowers,  in  Summer,  fhoot  up  but 
with  one  Stem  or  Stalk,  without  any  Layers  >  which 
if  fuffered  to  blow,  the  Root  dies:  Wherefore  the 
Spindle  mufl  be  cut  off  in  time,  that  it  may  fprout 
anew,  which  will  prefervethe  Root*  but  when  any 
of  them  die  in  Pots,  they  are  to  be  emptied  of  the 
old  Earth,  and  new  put  in  before  another  Flower  is 
planted  therein.  If  Roots  produce  too  many  Layers, 
in  good  Flowers,  three  or  four  are  enough  to  be  laid. 
When  your  Gilliflowers  blow,  if  they  break  the  Pod, 
open  it  with  a  Penknife  or  Lancet  at  each  Divifion, 
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as  low  as  the  Flower  has  burft  it,  and  bind  it  about  with 
a  narrow  flip  of  Goldbeater’s  Skin,  which  moiften 
with  your  Tongue  and  it  will  flick  together.  The 
firfl  Flowers  arc  to  be  kept  with  Seeds,  and  their  Pods 
left  to  fland  as  long  as  may  be  for  the  danger  of  Fro  ft, 
and  kept  as  much  as  poffible  from  Wet :  The  Stems, 
with  the  Pods,  muft  be  cut  off  and  dried  foasnot  to 
lofe  theSeed,  which  is  ripe  when  black  and  theCod  dry. 

The  beft  time  to  low  the  Seed  is  the  beginning  of 
April ,  if  the  Frofts  are  over,  on  indifferent  good 
Ground  mix’d  with  Afttes  in  a  place  which  has  only 
the  Morning  Sun  5  the  Seeds  muft  be  taken  from  the 
beft  double  Flowers,  and  be  daily  watered  till  they 
come  up;  they  muft  not  be  fown  too  thick,  and  the 
fame  Earth  fhould  be  fifted  over  them  a  quarter  of 
an  Inch  thick  that  you  prepared  for  the  planting  of 
them  in;  the  Seedlings  when  grown  to  a  confidera- 
1  ble  heighth,  may  in  Auguft  or  September  following 
be  removed  into  Beds,  where  they  muft  Hand  till  they 
flower.  If  you  have  any  Gillifiowers  that  are  bro¬ 
ken,  lmall,  or  Angle,  you  may  graft  other  Gilliflow- 
ers  on  them  that  are  more  choice,  but  graft  them 
on  the  moft  woody  part  of  the  Stalk,  the  beft  way  is 
Whip-grafting.  The  Earth  about  your  Gillifiowers 
ought  to  be  renewed  once  in  two  Years  at  leaft;  for 
by  that  time  they  will  have  exhaufted  the  better  and 
more  appropriated  part  of  the  Earth  and  Soil.  They 
cannot  be  kept  too  dry  in  Winter,  except  you  find 

’  ten  you  may  water  them  fpa- 

H. 

Hearts-eafe. 

Heart s-eafe  is  a  fort  of  Violet  that  blows  all  Sum- 
;  mer,  and  often  in  W  inter ;  it  fows  its  felf,  and  may 
1  alfo  be  increafed  by  parting  of  the  Roots ;  it  requires 
i  a  good  Soil. 

Hellebore. 

Hellebore  is  of  feveral  forts ;  as  the  Black,  which 
flowers  at  Chrijlmas ,  and  the  White  and  Red,  which 

flowers 
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flowers  in  June:  Their  Roots  are  com  pofed  of  divers 
long  brown  Strings  running  deep  in  the  Ground,  from 
whole  big  End  the  Leaves  and  Flowers  arife.  They 
may  be  increafed  by  parting  the  Roots  in  Spring  * 
and  as  they  are  hardy  and  abide  long  without  remov¬ 
ing,  they  fliould  at  firfi:  be  planted  in  good  Ground. 

Hepatica  or  Liverwort. 

Hepatica  or  liverwort ,  is  a  very  fine  Flower,  ’tis 
of  two  forts ,  the  Angle  and  the  double  >  it  never 
rifeth  high,  yet  yields  variety  of  Blofloms  in  March , 
of  which  the  White  is  moft  valued  *  they  are  raifed 
of  the  Seed  of  the  Angle  ones,  which  mull:  be  very 
ripe  before  you  gather  it.  Keep  the  Ground  moift 
till  they  come  up,  and  then  houfe  them,  for  they 
are  very  tender  when  young  >  and  when  they  are 
houfed ,  they  mull:  be  watered  once  in  five  or  fix 
Days,  and  that  not  too  much.  You  may  tranfplant 
them  when  they  are  a  Year  old  into  a  fandy  Soil,  a 
little  dunged  *,  they  may  alfo  be  encreafed  by  parting 
of  the  Roots  y  they  deferve  your  Labour  and  Care, 
which  is  not  much  to  plant  and  propagate. 

Honey- Suckle. 

Honey- Suckle :  Of  this  Plant  there  are  three  forts ; 
firft)  the  Common  One,  2 dly,  that  called  the  Double 
One,  producing  a  multitude  of  fweet  Flowers  grow¬ 
ing  feveral  Stories  one  above  another.  3.  The  Red 
Italian  Honey- Suckle^  which  grows  fomewhat  like  the 
Wild  or  Common  One,  but  has  redder  Branches,  the 
Flower  longer  and  better  formed  than  thofe  of  the 
former,  being  of  a  fine  red  colour  before  they  are 
fully  grown,  but  afterwards  more  yellow  about  the 
Edges.  They  flower  in  May  and  June ,  and  are  ea- 
fily  increafed  of  Layers  or  Cuttings. 

Hollihocks. 

Hollihocks  far  exceed  the  Poppies  for  their  Durable 
nefs,  and  are  very  ornamental,  efpecially  the  Dou¬ 
ble,  whereof  there  are  various  Colours,  they  fliould 
be  fown  in  good  Earth  an  Inch  deep,  and  kept  moifl: 
till  they  are  fome  heigh th  3  They  are  fown  one  Year 
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alid  flower  the  next  5  they  may  be  removed  in  Au¬ 
guft  or  September  from  your  Seminary,  they  being 
raifed  of  Seeds,  into  their  proper  places  of  growth, 
which  fliould  be  near  fome  Shelter  from  the  Wind 
becaufe  of  their  heighth  ^  they  may  alfo  be  increafed 
by  Shoots  cut  off  of  the  Stem. 

Hollow  Roots. 

Hollow  Roots  are  of  feveral  forts,  they  come  up  in 
March ,  and  flower  in  Aprils  and  fade  away  again  in 
May  5  they  may  be  kept  out  of  the  Ground  two  or 
three  Months  they  increafe  very  much  in  any  Soil, 
but  they  like  the  fandy  bed:,  if  not  too  much  expo- 
fed  to  the  Sun. 

Hyacinths. 

Hyacinths ,  or  Jacinths ,  are  all  bulbous  Rooted,  ex¬ 
cept  the  tuberous  Rooted  Indian  Hyacinth ,  which  we 
referve  for  the  Confervatory.  The  forts  of  them 
which  are  Mufcaries  or  Grape-flow~ers,  whereof  there 
are  great  Diverflties,  as  Yellow,  Alb-coloured,  Red, 
White,  Blew,  and  Sky-coloured,  &c.  and  alfo  the 
fair  haired  branched  Jacinth ,  the  fair  curled  haired 
Jacinth^ the  Blew, White,  and  Blewifh,  ftarry  Hyacinth 
of  Peru ,  and  the  blew  filly  leaved  ftarry  Hyacinth , 
that  yields  fair  Flowers  on  large  Stalks.  Thefe  flow¬ 
er  in  May^  and  may  be  removed  in  Auguft  y  they 
lofe  not  their  Fibres,  and  fo  are  not  to  be  kept  long 
out  of  the  Ground. 

But  there  are  feveral  forts  of  them  that  lofe  their 
Fibres,  and  may  be  kept  longer  out  of  the  Ground, 
and  are  to  be  preferred  to  the  other,  for  that  they 
come  early  in  the  Y ear,  as  from  February  to  Aprils  be¬ 
ing  very  iweet  and  well  coloured. 

Some  are  more  double,  as  well  White  as  Blew, 
and  therefore  are  to  be  efteemed  becaufe  of  their 
Party-flowering.  They  may  be  raifed  of  Seed,  which 
rnuft  be  fown  in  Auguft  in  very  rich  Ground:  They 
come  up  in  Spring,  and  fometimes  in  Winter  $  they 
fliould  be  covered  with  Straw  to  preferve  them  from 
the  Froftj  they  are  alfo  increafed  by  flitting  the 
V  oh,  II.  '  Bulb 
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Bulb  with  a  Penknife  on  four  Sides,  but  not  fo  deep 
as  the  Heart.  The  Seedlings  fhould  be  taken  up  a- 
hout  Midfummer  when  the  Seed  is  black,  and  laid 
in  a  dry  place*  and  as  foon  as  they  are  quite  dry 
they  fhould  be  replanted.  They  begin  to  blow  the 
fourth  Year*  they  fhould  be  planted  in  a  lean  Soil, 
without  any  Dung. 

I. 

Indian. 

Indian  or  Garden-Crejjes^  may  be  raifed  of  Seed  in 
Hot-beds,  if  you  defire  them  forward*  elfe  if  you 
fow  them  in  Aprilm  good  Garden  Ground,  they  will 
thrive  very  well  *  they  are  from  a  Flower  become  a 
good  Salad. 

Indian  Reed. 

Indian  Reed  has  fair  large  green  Leaves  coming 
from  the  Joints  of  the  Stalks,  which  bear  divers 
Flowers  on  the  Top,  like  the  Corn-Flag^  of  a  bright 
Crimfon  Colour,  being  fucceeded  by  three  fquare 
Heads,  containing  Seeds.  It  hath  a  white  tuberous 
Root,  by  parting  of  which  ’tis  increafed.  There  is 
alfo  a  fort  with  yellow  Flowers,  they  muff  be  fet  in 
Boxes  of  good  Earth,  often  watered,  and  houfed  in 
Winter,  for  one  Night’s  Froft  deft  toys  them. 

Irifes. 

Irifes  are  both  bulbous  and  tuberous  Rooted  :  The 
Bulbous  afford  very  great  Variety,  fome  of  them  (as 
the  Perfian)  flowering  in  February  or  March ,  others 
in  Aprils  May ,  June ,  and  July.  There  are  fome  of 
them  very  fair  and  beautiful,  their  Colours  are  ei¬ 
ther  Blew,  Purple,  Afh-coloured,  Peach-coloured, 
Yellow,  White,  or  Variegated.  Their  Roots  may 
be  taken  up  as  foon  as  the  Leaves  begin  to  wither, 
for  foon  after  they  are  quite  withered,  the  Bulbs 
will  iffue  out  more  Fibres,  and  then  it  will  be  too 
late  to  remove  them,  other  wife  you  may  keep  them 
dry  ’till  Auguft  or  September.  They  delight  in  good 
Ground,  but  not  too  rich,  on  a  funny  Bank,  but  not 
too  hot:  TheEaflern  Afpedf  is  the  beih 
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Thofe  with  tuberous  Roots  are  not  altogether  fo 
various  as  the  Bulbous,  yet  they  afford  -many  curi¬ 
ous  Flowers,  the  beft  whereof  is  the  Calcedonian  /- 
ris^  vulgarly  called  The  Toad  Flag,  from  its  dark  mar¬ 
bled  Flower.  This  Species  of  them  ought  to  be  care¬ 
fully  ordered,  elfe  it  will  not  thrive  well  5  it  requires 
warm  and  rich  Soil  to  be  planted  in,  and  becaufe  ’tis 
4pt  to  ihoot  forth  green  Leaves  before  Winter,  it 
expe£ts  to  be  a  little  fheltered  from  the  Cold.  Thefe 
may  be  taken  up  when  the  Leaves  begin  to  dry,  and 
kept  fome  time  in  the  Houfe,  and  then  replanted  in 
September  or  October,  which  will  make  them  thrive ' 
the  better.  The  other  forts  of  Tuberofe  rooted  ones 
are  much  more  hardy,  and  increafe  exceedingly  in 
good  Ground. 

yucca- India . 

Jucca~ India  hath  a  large  Tuberous  Root  and  Fi¬ 
bres,  whence  fprings  a  great  round  Tuft  of  hard, 
long,  hollow,  green  Leaves,  with  Points  as  fharp  as 
Thorns.  Its  Flowers  confift  of  fix  Leaves,  being  of 
a  reddifh  blufh  Colour.  It  mull:  be  fet  in  Boxes  that 
are  large  and  deep,  and  houfed  in  Winter,  though 
fome  fay  it  will  endure  our  Climate. 

Junquils. 

Junquils  are  a  kind  of  Daffodils,  and  are  of  feve- 
ral  forts,  as  thefmgle  and  the  double,  and  thofe  that 
have  many  Flowers  on  a  Stalk,  and  muft  be  ordered 
like  them  3  they  flower  about  April  and  May ,  and 
are  increafed  by  parting  the  Roots.  They  fhouldbe 
taken  up  about  Midfummer  once  in  two  or  three 
Years  whether  they  be  green  or  not,  you  muft  lay 
them  in  a  dry  place  without  cutting  off  the  Leaves, 
and  plant  them  again  in  Auguft . 

L.  '  \ 

Ladies  Slipper . 

Ladies  Slipper  is  a  Flower  valued  by  moft  Florifts, 
although  wild  in  many  Places  of  the  North  of  Eng¬ 
land:  It  yieldeth  its  Flowers  early  in  Summer,  is°a 

Qh  2,  hardy 
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hardy  Plant  in  refpcct  of  cold,  but  not  very  apt  to 
be  increafed. 

Ladies  Smock. 

Ladies  Smock  has  fmall  ftringy  Roots  that  run  in 
the  Ground,  and  comes  up  in  divers  places,  by  part¬ 
ing  of  which  it  may  be  increafed. 

Larks  Heels. 

Larks  Heels  are  of  feveral  forts,  as  well  double  as 
Angle,  though  but  one  kind  is  worth  preferving,  and 
that  is  the  double  upright  Larks  Heel  with  jagged 
Leaves,  tall  upright  ftalked,  branched  at  top,  and 
bearing  many  double  Flowers,  fome  Purple,  and  fome 
Blew,  &c.  and  fome  Roots  now  and  then  produce 
ftriped  and  variegated  Flowers  with  Blew,  White, 
&c.  The  Seeds  fucceed  the  Flowers  in  fmall  hard  P ods 
that  are  black  and  round,  which  being  fowed,  will 
produce  fome  Angle,  but  moftly  double  Flowers: 
The  Roots  in  Winter  perifh,  they  flower  fooner  or 
later,  according  as  they  are  fown.  The  ufual  time 
of  fowing  them  is  the  beginning  of  April  j  but  to  get 
good  Seed  fome  may  be  fown  as  foon  as  ripe  in 
places  defended  from  long  Frofts,  and  one  of  thefe 
Winter  Plants  is  worth  ten  of  thole  planted  in  the 
Spring. 

Lily. 

Lily.  Of  this  Plant  there  are  divers  kinds,  as,  i. 
The  Fiery  Red  Lily ,  that  bears  many  fair  Flowers  on  an 
high  Stalk,  of  a  fiery  Red  at  the  top,  but  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  declining  to  an  Orange-colour,  with  fmall  black 
Specks.  2.  The  Double  Red  Lily ,  having  Orange-co¬ 
loured  fingle  Flowers,  with  little  brown  Specks  on 
the  fides,  and  fometimes  but  one  fair  double  Flower. 
3.  The  Yellow  Lily ,  which  is  the  mo  ft  efteemed  of 
any,  being  a  fine  Gold-colour.  4.  The  common 
White  one,  which  is  like  the  Red.  f.  The  White 
Uly  of  Conftantinople ,  fmaller  every  way  than  the 
laft,  but  bears  a  great  many  more  Flowers.  6.  The 

Double  White  Lily ,  which  is  like  the  common  fort  ex- 
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cept  in  Flowers,  which  are  conflantly  Double,  and 
feldom  open  but  in  fair  Weather.  7.  The  Perjian 
Lily ,  rooted  like  the  Crown  Imperial,  befet  with 
Leaves  to  the  middle  of  the  Stalk,  and  from  thence 
to  the  top  with  many  fmall  Flowers  hanging  their 
Heads  :  Thefe  (except  the  laft,  which  Flower  in 
May)  put  forth  their  Flowers  in  June  :  They  are 
increafed  by  parting  of  the  Roots,  which  hold  their 
Fibres,  and  therefore  fhould  not  be  often  removed, 
but  when  there  is  occalion>  the  bell  time  is  when  the 
Stalks  are  quite  dried  down,  for  then  the  Roots  have 
feweft  Fibres.  They  maybe  railed  of  Seed,  but  then 
they  are  long  before  they  blow.  They  ought  to  be 
fet  fi^e  Inches  deep,  and  their  Roots  uncovered  eve¬ 
ry  Year  without  flirting  the  Fibres  of  the  old  Roots  5 
the  young  ones  may  be  parted  from  them,  with  on¬ 
ly  an  addition  of  new  rich  Earth  put  to  them,  wThich 
will  much  advance  the  fairnefs  of  their  Flowers, 
They  fhould  be  taken  up  once  in  four  or  five  Years. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley. 

Lilies  of  the  Valley ,  though  wild  in  fome  places  are 
very  much  valued  for  their  rich  Scent  and  Ufefulnefs 
in  Phyfick :  They  are  increafed  by  parting  of  their 
Roots,  and  delight  in  a  moift  rich  Soil,  and  to  grow 
in  the  Shade.  They  flower  in  May. 

Lychnis . 

Lychnis  or  Calcedon  are  Angle  and  double,  the  An¬ 
gle  only  bear  Seed,  but  the  double  may  be  increafed 
by  dividing  of  the  Root  in  LLugufl ,  or  by  letting  of 
the  Stalk,  as  is  faid  of  the  Cardinal  Flower.  They 
delight  in  a  good  Soil. 

M. 

Mallows  of  the  Garden. 

Mallows  of  the  Garden^  is  a  fair  large  Flower,  much 
diverfified  in  their  Form  and  Colour  3  the  time  of 
its  flowering  is  in  Juguft  and  September ,  when  the 
Flowers  are  paft  >  the  Seeds  are  contained  in  round 
flat  Heads,  and  as  they  Flower  late,  the  firfl  Flowers 
muft  be  preferved  for  Seed  3  for  though  the  Plant  is 
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of  fome  continuance,  it  is  chiefly  railed  from  Seed 
fown  the  beginning  of  April,  which  will  bear  Flow- 
ers  the  fecond  Year. 

Mart  agon.  See  Lilies , 

Marvel  of  Peru. 

Marvel  of  Peru ,  fo  termed  from  its  wonderful  Va¬ 
riety  of  Flowers  on  the  fame  Root:  They  Flower 
from  the  beginning  of  Augufi  ’till  Winter,  being  de- 
fir  oyed  by  the  Froils:  The  Seeds  fhould  be  fet  the 
beginning  of  April,  and  from  their  Hot-beds  remo¬ 
ved  into  rich  Earth,  where  they  may  have  the  bene¬ 
fit  of  the  Sun:  Upon  their  failure  to  Flower  the  firfi; 
Year,  Horfe-dung  and  Litter  mull  be  laid  on  them 
before  the  Fro  its,  and  fo  be  covered  all  Winter,  and 
they  will  Flower  the  fooner  the  fiicceeding  Year, 
and  the  Roots  of  the  bell  kind,  when  they  have  done 
Flowering,  may  be  taken  up  and  dried,  and  wrapped 
up  in  Woollen 'Rags,  and  fo  kept  from  Moiilure  all 
Winter,  and  being  fet  the  beginning  of  March  will 
profper  and  bear.  ■ 

Maracoc. 

Maracoc ,  ufually  termed  the  Puff  on- Flower :  This 
Plant  is  encreafed  by  Suckers  naturally  coming  from 
it,  and  if  the  Root  be  p refer ved  from  the  Extremi¬ 
ty  of  Frofls,  it  will  Flower  the  better,  it  fhould  elfe 
be  planted  againft  a  South  Wall.  They  Flower  in 
Augufi.  Snails  as  naturally  affect  this  Plant  as  they 
do  the  Fruit  of  the  Nectarine  Tree,  and  as  Cats  do 
Marurn  Syriacum ,  and  therefore  care  muff  be  taken 
to  defend  them. 

Meadow  Saffron. 

Meadow  Saffron  is  of  feveral  Sorts  and  Colours, 
and  is  both  double  and  fingle.  Their  Roots  fhould 
be  taken  up  about  the  middle  of  July ,  and  fet  about 
the  end  of  Augufi  or  beginning  of  September ,  willfud- 
denly  put  forth  Fibres,  and  loon  after  Flowers,  be¬ 
ing  firfb  blown  from  the  time  of  the  fetting  of  the 
dry  Roots  of  all*  others  j  they  are  eafily  planted,  the 
Roots  lofing  their  Fibres,  which  may  be  taken  up  as 
^  "  ■'  4  .  />  '  ■  ..  '  foot* 
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foon  as  the  green  Leaves  are  dried  down,  and  kept 
outof  Ground,  ’till  the  time  of  planting:  They  will 
thrive  almoft  in  any  Soil,  tho’  they  affedt  mo  ill  bed. 

Moly. 

Moly ,  ox  Wild  Garlicky  is  of  feveral  Sorts  or  Kinds, 
as  the  Great  Moly  of  Homer ,  the  Indian  Moly ,  the 
Moly  of  Hungary ,  Serpents  Moly ,  the  Yellow  Moly ,  Spa - 

Purple  Moly ,  Spanijh  Silver-capped  Moly ,  Diofco - 
rides's  Moly ,  the  ffLdy  of  Montpelier ,  &c  The 
Roots  are  tender,  and  mull  be  carefully  defended 
from  Frofts. 

As  for  the  time  of  their  flowering,  the  Moly 
of  Homer  flowers  in  May,  and  continues  ’till  y^/y, 
and  fo  do  all  the  red  except  the  lad,  which  is  late 
in  September.  They  lofe  their  Fibres,  and  may  be 
taken  up  when  the  Stalks  are  dry,  and  the  biggeft 
Roots  preferved  to  fet  again,  cafting  away  all  the 
fmall  Off-fets,  wherewith  many  of  them  are  apt 
to  be  pedered,  efpecially  if  they  dand  long  un- 
removed.  They  arc  hardy,  and  will  thrive  in  any 
Soil. 

N. 

Shrub  Night f jade . 

Shrub  Nightffjade  has  a  woody  Stock  and  Branches, 
dark  fad  green  Leaves,  and  flowers  like  that  of  the 
common  Night  (hade  >  it  is  increafed  by  Layers,  and 
flowers  the  end  of  May. 

Nonfuch. 

Nonfuch  is  diflinguifhed  into  two  forts,  the  Angle 
Nonfuch  Flower  of  Conftantinople ,  or  Flower  of  Brjftol , 
which  bears  a  great  Head  of  many  Scarlet  Flowers, 
whereof  there  is  another,  which  only  differs  in  the 
Colour  of  the  Flowers,  that  at  fird  are  of  a  Blufh 
Colour,  but  grow  paler,  and  a  third  with  white 
Flowers.  And  the  double  rich  Scarlet  Nonfuch , 
which  is  a  large  double-headed  Flower  or  the  riche  ft 
Scarlet  Colour :  They  flowef  the  latter  end  of  June-, 
they  are  a  hardy  Plant,  but  profper  the  word  in 
hot  or  too  rank  Ground.  They  continue  long,  and 
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are  increafed  by  taking  young  Roots  from  the 
old  at  the  end  of  March ,  when  they  come  up  with 
many  Heads  3  each  of  which  divided  with  fome 
fhare  of  Roots  will  grow,  and  foon  come  to  bear 
.  Flowers. 

Noli  me  tangere . 

Noli  me  tangere  may  be  planted  among  your  Flow¬ 
ers,  for  the  Rarity  of  it  3  becaufe  its  Pods,  though 
not  fully  ripe,  if  you  offer  to  take  them  between 
your  Fingers,  will  fly  to  pieces,  and  caufe  the  unwary 
to  ftartle  at  the  Snap.  This  Plant  is  annually  raifed  of 
Seeds,  and  only  propagated  for  Fancy  fake. 

P. 

Perriwincle . 

Perriwincle  is  a  low  creeping  Plant,  fome  bearing 
white,  fome  blue  Flowers  3  it  will  grow  in  any  fha- 
dy  place,  or  under  the  dropping  of  Trees,  and  its 
Leaves  are  always  green.  There  is  alfo  a  fort  of  it, 
whofe  Leaves  are  very  finely  gilded,  which  will  make 
a  fine  fliew  under  gilded  Trees. 

Pinks. 

Pinks ,  though  a  mean  Flower,  yet  the  common 
red  fort,  or  the  double  ones  planted  on  the  Edges  of 
your  Walks,  againA  the  fides  of  your  Banks  3  will 
not  only  preferve  your  Banks  from  mouldring  down, 
but  when  in  BlofTom  are  a  great  Ornament,  and  an 
excellent  Perfume  3  and  when  out  of  BlofTom  they 
may  be  clipped  by  a  Line,  which  will  keep  your 
Borders  even  and  flraight.  They  flower  in  Jane , 
and  are  commonly  raifed  of  Seed,  fowed  in  March , 
or  planted  out  by  parting  of  the  Roots  which  are  apt 
to  fp read. 

Poppies.' 

Poppies  are  a  fine  Flower  for  Colour,  only  of  an  ill 
Scent,  and  not  lafling :  They  are  of  divers  Colours, 
and  very  double,  as  Red,  Purple,  White,  and  fome 
Striped  3  but  the  moil  efleemed  is  the  fine  Golden 
coloured  one,  which  flowers  in  May.  They  yield 
much  Seed,  by  which  you  may  increafe  them,  which 

v.  ihould 
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fhould  be  faved  in  March,  or  they  will  increafe  them- 
felves  by  the  falling  of  the  Seed. 

London  Pride. 

London  Pride  is  a  pretty  fancy,  and  does  well  for 
Borders ;  ’tis  increafed  by  parting  of  the  Roots. 

Primrofe. 

Primrofe  is  an  early  fpringing  Flower,  of  which 
there  are  great  Varieties ;  as  the  double  Pale,  Yel¬ 
low,  Angle  Green,  Angle  Yellow,  the  Red,  the  Scar¬ 
let,  the  red  Hofe  in  Hofe,  the  double  Red,  &c.  Their 
Seed  fown  in  September ,  or  in  a  Bed  of  good  Faith, 
will  come  up  at  Spring;  or  you  may  increafe  tnem 
by  parting  of  the  Roots. 

Q: 

Queen's  Gilliflonoer. 

Queen's  Gilliflower ,  or  Dame's  Violets ,  are  of  feveral 
forts;  as  the  Angle  with  a  pale  Blufh,  the  Angle 
White,  the  double  White  :  Like  the  Angle,  only 
there  are  many  Flowers  on  a  Branch,  lfanding  thick 
on  a  long  Stalk,  of  a  pure  white  and  fweet  Scent. 

The  Pui  plifli  differing  only  in  the  Colour  of  the 
Flowers,  that  are  of  a  Ane  pleafant,  light,  leddifh 
,  Purple ;  and  the  double  ftriped,  which  is  moft  e- 
fteemed. 

Thefe  Plants  flower  the  beginning  of  June ,  and 
blow  till  the  end  of  July ;  being  eaflly  raifed  from 
any  Slip  or  Branch,  which  fet  in  the  Ground  at  Spring, 
and  fhaded,  and  watered,  will  grow :  But  the  Buds 
of  it  mult  be  nipped  off  as  foon  as  they  appear,  tor 
Flowers ;  otherwife  they  will  blow  and  kill  the  Root. 

R. 

Ranunculus . 

Ranunculus's  are  to  be  ordered  like  Anemonm \  They 

excel  all  Flowers  in  the  Richnefs  of  their  Colours; 

nor  is  there  any  Flowers  fo  Ane  and  fail,  as  the  lai- 

ger  forts  of  them,  of  which  there  are  great  Variety  ; 

as  the  double  White,  Crow- foot  of  Candia ,  the  Cloth 

of  Silver  Crow-foot,  the  double  yellow  Crow-foot 

or  Allan  Ranunculus ,  the  double  Red  one  of  Afia,inc 
J  --  •  '  ftriped 
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ftriped  ones,  the  Monfter  of  Rome  very  rich  and  dou¬ 
ble,  the  Monfter  ftriped,  the  Purion  of  Rome  the 
Moryila,  the  forms,  the  Ferius  forache,  the  Ranulculus 
ol  Aleppo.  I  he  belt  of  the  Angle  ones  are  the  Gol¬ 
den  Ranunculus  ftriped  with  Scarlet.  The  Rofa  Frize 
the  Roman ,  the  African,  the  Befanon,  the  Melidore , 
the  P annifan,  the  foidonian,  &c. 

They  muft  be  planted  in  a  very  rich  dry  Earth 
well  dunged,  and  about  Midfummer  taken  up  and 
kept  dry  in  Papers  or  Boxes  till  they  are  fet  again, 
which  mould  be  done  in  IDecember,  for  they  come  up 
too  loon  if  fet  earlier,  and  are  deftroyed  by  the  Frofts, 
unlels  tney  be  daily  covered  and  carefully  aired ;  and 
tnen  in  mch  Cafe  you  may  plant  them  in  OBobsr.  They 
mould  be  planted  about  two  Inches  deep.  Some 
commend  the  mixing  of  human  Dung  with  the  Soil 
you  fet  them  in.  When  they  come  up  in  March  or 
April,  they  ihould  be  often  watered.  Their  Leaves 

0i^  n>F  hY  r^e  Ftoft,  which  their  brown  Colour 
will  difcover,  often  kills  them  to  the  Root ;  but  co¬ 
vering  of  them  often  recovers  them.  If  you  would 
keep  them  long  m  Flower,  cover  them  from  the  heat 
of  the  Sun  only,  when  they  have  almoft  done  Flower¬ 
ing  uncover  them  that  they  may  dry  in  the  open 
Air,  and  according  as  the  Weather  is,' dry  or  moift, 
they  Ihould  be  taken  up  fooner  or  later  j  and  when 
they  are  taken  up,  put  them  in  a  dry  place,  fo  as  to 
et  them  be  thorough  dry  before  you  put  them  into 
Boxes,  left  they  grow  Mouldy,  'which  will  cauls 
them  to  rot  when  you  replant  them.  '  ' 

S. 
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Scabious,  the  common  fort  grows  wild,  but  thofe 
planted  in  Gardens  are  of  fcveral  forts  >  the  White 
i' lowered  Scabious,  the  Red  Scabious  of  Auftria ,  and  the 
Indian  Scabious :  Thefe  Plants  commonly  die  after 
their  Seeding.  The  two  firft  Flower  about  July  , 
and  the  other  ih  September,  fo  that  to  get  good  Seed 
nom  them,  thebeft  way  is  the  beginning  of  June  to 

remov 
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remove  the  young  Plants,  to  keep  them  from  run¬ 
ning  into  Flower  the  firft  Year,  which  will  caufe  them 
to  bring  Flowers  {boner  the  next,  and  fo  have  time 
to  ripen  the  Seeds.  The  Seeds  mull  be  gathered  from 
the  firff  Flowers,  and  fowed  in  March.  In  dry 
Weather  you  may  water  them  5  they  live  fometimes 
the  Winter  over  when  ’tis  not  too  fevere. 

Senfible  Plant. 

The  Senfible  Plants  fo  called,  by  reafon  that  as  foon 
as  you  touch  it,  the  Leaf  {brinks  up  together,  and 
in  a  little  time  dilates  it  felf  again :  And  the  Humble 
Plants  fo  called,  becaufe  as  foon  as  you  touch  it,  it 
proftrates  its  felf  on  the  Ground,  and  in  afhort  time 
elevates  it  felf  again :  They  are  both  of  them  raifed 
in  Hot-Beds,  ami  preferved  with  great  Care,  being 
the  moil  tender  Exotick  we  have. 

Snap-Dragon. 

Snap-Dragon  or  Calves  Snout ,  fo  called,  from  the 
form  of  its  Bloffom.  It  has  fome  pretty  Diverflties, 
as  the  White  Snap-Dragon ,  which  is  very  common  * 
the  White  variegated  one,  the  Red,  which  is  of  two 
or  three  forts,  and  the  Yellow:  They  flower  from 
May  to  July^  and  the  Seeds  are  ripe  in  Auguffi  they 
being  all  raifed  of  Seeds,  and  bear  Flowers  the  iecond 
Year,  when  the  old  Roots  commonly  periih,  yet  the 
Slips  being  taken  off  and  fct,  will  grow*  the  b eft 
being  thole  that  do  not  rife  to  Flower,  and  the  bell 
time  of  fetting  them  is  the  end  of  May  or  beginning 

of  June \ 

Snow -Dr  ops. 

Snow-Drops ,  fo  called,  becaufe  they  fhew  their 
Snow  White  Flowers  fometimes  in  January ,  for 
which  early  blowing  they  are  eftcemcd.  They  are 
increafed  by  parting  the  Roots. 

Sow- Bread . 

Sow-Bread  is  of  feveral  forts,  as  the  bright  Alining 
Purple,  the  Vernal  one,  the  pale  Purple,  and  thole 
that  Flower  in  Spring,  alfo  White  ones  Angle,  CL. 

fo  that  fome  of  the  forts  are  always  in  Flower  from 

April 
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April  to  October.  They  are  increafed  by  dividing  of 
the  Root,  which  you  may  do  in  Aprils  or  about  the 
middle  of  July^  by  cutting  of  them  into  three  or 
four  pieces  \  each  piece  will  grow,  only  you  mull 
mind  not  to  cut  them  too  often  *  they  fhould  be 
planted,  and  on  good  Ground,  if  they  are  kept  in 
the  Confervatory,  they  will  blow  in  Winter,  if  not, 
they  fhould  be  covered  a  little  from  the  Froils* 

Spring  Cyclamens. 

The  Spring  Cyclamens  are  the  belt,  efpecially  the 
double  ones:  They  feldom  increafe  by  Roots,  and 
therefore  are  railed  by  Seeds  5  the  Head  of  the  Vef- 
fel  that  contains  them,  after  the  Flowers  are  pall, 
fhrink  down  and  wind  the  Stalks  in  a  Scrowl  about 
them,  and  lieth  on  the  Ground  hid  under  the  Leaves, 
where  they  grow  great  and  round,  containing  fome 
fmall  Se£ds,  which  as  loon  as  ripe  muft  be  fown  in 
Pots  or  Boxes  in  good  light  Earth,  and  covered  near 
a  Finger  thick.  When  they  are  fprung  up,  and  the 
fmall  L  eaves  dried  down,  fome  more  of  the  fame 
Earth  is  to  be  put  upon  them  and  after  the  fecond 
Year  they  mult  be  removed,  where  they  may  Hand 
and  bear  Flowers  y  fet  them  about  nine  Inches  afunder. 

Spider  Wort. 

Spider  Wort .  The  Italian  and  the  Savoy  are  the 
only  ones  fit  for  your  choice.  They  Flower  about 
the  beginning  of  June.  They  are  hardy  Plants,  and 
live  and  thrive  in  any  Soil,  blit  bell  in  a  moillone. 

Star-Flowers. 

Star-Flowers  are  of  feveral  forts,  as  the  Star-Flower 
of  Arabia ,  the  great  white  Star -Flower  of  Bethlehem , 
the  Star-Flower  of  Naples ,  the  yellow  Star-Flower 
oi  Bethlehem ,  ecc. 

The  Arabian  Flowers  in  May,  that  of  Naples  and 
the  Yellow  in  April ,  and  fome  forts  of  them  not  ’till 
Augufi.  They  lofe  their  Fibres,  fo  that  the  Roots 
may  be  taken  up  as  foon  as  the  Stalks  are  dry,  and 
kept  out  of  the  Ground  until  the  end  of  September , 
except  the  yellow,  which  will  keep  out  but  a  little 

time  5 
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time  ^  and  the  Arabian  and  j. Ethiopian  are  fo  tender 
as  not  to  endure  the  Severity  of  a  long  Froft,  for 
which  reafon  they  fhould  be  planted  in  Boxes,  and 
fet  in  rich  Earth  j  but  the  reft  are  hardy. 

Stock-Gilliflowers. 

Stock- Gilliflowtrs  are  ufually  diftinguifhed  into  fingle 
and  double  ones :  The  fingle  are  only  valuable  for 
their  bearing  of  Seeds  3  the  double  ones  may  be  di- 
ftinguifhed  into,  1 .  The  double  Stock-Gilliflower  with 
divers  Colours.  2.  The  double  ftriped  with  White. 
3 .  Another  double  one  not  raifed  from  Seed.  4.  The 
Yellow,  whofe  Seeds  produce  double  Yellow  ones. 

They  begin  to  flower  in  Aprils  and  flourifh  in  May , 
and  fo  continue  to  do  ’till  the  Frofts  check  them. 
To  raife  them,  procure  good  Seed,  and  of  the  right 
kind,  which  the  Seed  of  thofe  fingle  ones  that  bear 
fine  Leaves  in  a  Bloffotn  are  faid  to  afford  5  and  alio 
the  White  fingle  ones,  and  the  Yellow  double  ones, 
and  the  older  you  take  your  Seed  from,  the  better  5 
i  thefe  are  to  be  fown  at  the  Full  of  the  Moon  in  April 
or  in  Auguft ,  provided  you  keep  them  from  the  cold 
and  wet,  they  muft  not  be  fown  too  thick,  they  de¬ 
light  in  a  good  light  Earth,  and  when  grown  three  or 
four  Inches  high,  muft  be  removed  into  other  Earth, 
or  they  may  be  fet  again  in  the  fame  Earth,  after  turn¬ 
ing  of  it,  and  mixing  fome  Sand  with  it  *  which  muft 
be  done  fpeedily  upon  their  taking  up ,  that  they 
may  be  fet  again  prefcntly  at  convenient  Diftances, 
and  in  fome  time  ferve  them  fo  again  to  prevent  their 
growing  high  >  by  which  means  they  will  grow  more 
hardy,  grow  low,  and  fpread  in  Branches  >  which  will 
make  them  endure  the  Winter,  and  be  better  to 
remove  in  Spring,  than  fuch  as  run  up  with  long 
Stalks,  which  feldom  efcape  the  Winter  Frofts.  It 
may  be  feen  in  Spring  by  the  Buds,  which  will  be 
double  and  which  fingle,  for  the  former  will  have 
their  Buds  rounder  and  bigger  than  the  others  •>  them 
remove  with  care,  not  breaking  off*  the  Roots,  but 
taking  up  a  Clod  of  Earth  with  them;  and  fet  them 
;  in 
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in  your  Flower  Garden,  where  they  jfhall  abide  all 
Summer  in  good  Earth,  where  being  fhaded,  they 
will  grow  and  bear  Flowers  as  well  as  if  not  removed 
at  all.  Thofe  that  are  Angle  may  Hand  to  bear  Seed, 
that  mull  be  yearly  Town  to  preferve  the  kinds  5  for 
after  they  have  born  Flowers  they  are  apt  to  die,  but 
may  be  preferved  by  Slips  or  Cuttings,  that  will  grow 
and  bear  Flowers  the  next  Spring.  The  manner  of 
doing  of  which,  is  in  March  to  choofe  fuch  Branches 
as  do  not  bear  Flowers,  which  being  cut  fome  di* 
ilance  from  the  Stock,  flit  at  the  end  of  the  Slip, 
about  half  an  Inch,  in  three  or  four  places  >  then 
peel  the  Rind  back  as  far  as  it  is  flit,  and  take  away 
the  inward  Wood,  turning  up  the  Bark,  which  mufl 
be  fet  three  Inches  in  the  Ground,  by  making  of  a 
round  Hole  that  depth,  and  putting  the  Slip  into  it, 
with  the  Bark  fpread  out  on  each  fldeor  end  thereof  > 
which  cover  up,  and  fliade  and  water  for  fome  time, 
and  the  Ground  being  good  it  will  grow  and  bear, 
fome  prefer  June  for  fettmg  the  Slips  in.  If  you  take 
away  the  blowing  Sprigs  the  preceding  Autumn, ,  it 
will  much  further  their  Duration.  If  you  fet  them 
in  Pots  they  fhould  be  houfed  in  Winter,  and  kept 
as  dry  as  you  can,  except  you  find  them  drooping, 
which  if  you  do,  you  may  moiften  them  a  little,  juft 
to  keep  them  alive  and  no  more. 

Sun  Flowers. 

Sun  Flowers ,  fome  of  them  mufl:  be  fown  every 
Year,  and  others  will  keep  always,  and  are  increaied 
by  dividing  of  the  Root,  thofe  raifed  of  Seed  are 
fown  the  beginning  of  April  in  a  good  Soil,  they  love 
the  Sun  and  Air. 

Sweet  Williams. 

Sweet  Williams,  or  Sweet  Johns,  are  of  feveral  forts, 
but  the  double  and  the  Velvet  are  chiefly  worth 
your  propagating ;  every  Slip  of  them  fet  in  Spring 
will  grow.  They  flower  in  July,  and  if  their  Seed 
be  kept  and  fown,  other  Varieties  of  them  may  be 
gained,  which  mufl  be  fown  in  April j  they  do  not 
z  *  Flower 
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Flower  ’till  the  fecond  Year:  They  do  very  well  to 
low  in  Borders,  and  make  a  fine  fhew. 

T. 

Thorn  Apple. 

The  Thorn  Apple  is  of  two  forts,  the  greater,  which 
rifesupwitha  ftrong  round  Stalk,  four  or  five  Foot 
high,  branched  at  the  Joints  with  large  dark  green 
Leaves,  jagged  about  the  Edges,  and  having  large 
bell-faftiioned  white  Flowers  at  the  Joints,  are  fuc- 
ceeded  by  great  round  prickly  green  Eleads,  opening 
when  ripe  into  three  or  four  Parts,  and  full  of  black- 
ifii  flat  Seeds.  And  the  lefler,  differing  from  the 
other  in  the  fmallnefs  of  the  Leaves  that  are  ftnooth, 
rent  at  the  Edges,  and  Stalks  without  Branches  •,  the 
Flowers  are  not  fo  big  but  more  beautiful,  the  Heads 
rounder,  lefs  and  hardier  than  the  other.  The  Roots 
of  both  die  in  Winter.  They  are  common,  and  will 
grow  any  where,  being  raifed  of  Seeds. 

Toad  Flax. 

Toad  Flax  are  of  feveral  forts,  as,  the  Wild  Flax 
with  a  white  Flower,  broader  leaved  than  the  com¬ 
mon  Flax,  whofe  Root  will  abide  many  Years.  The 
Tellow  Flowered  Flax ,  whofe  Roots  are  durable,  for 
though  the  Branches  die  in  Winter,  the  Root  will 
fend  up  new  ones  next  Spring.  The  T oad  Flax ,  whofe 
Root  dies  as  foon  as  the  Seed  is  ripe.  The  Sweet 
Purple  Flower ,  whofe  Root  periiheth .  The  Toad  Flax 
of  Valentia  is  yellow  Flowered ;  and  brown  Toad  Flax 
with  reddifh  Flowers.  They  Flower  in  July  and  Au- 
guft ,  and  the  Seed  is  ripe  foon  after :  Such  whofe 
Ro6ts  abide  the  Winter  are  fit  to  be  fet  together, 
the  reft  to  be  fet  with  Seedlings  in  feme  place  open 
to  the  Sun.  They  come  up  dry  and  need  but  little 
Attendance. 

Tube  Rofe. 

Tube  Rofe ,  the  Stalks  run  up  four  Foot  high  more 
or  lefs,  the  common  way  of  planting  of  them  is  in 
Pots  in  Mar clq,  in  good  Earth,  well  mixed  with  rot¬ 
ten  Dung,  they  ftiould  be  fet  in  the  Houfe  ’till  April 
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is  over,  and  kept  dry  ’till  you  fee  them  fpindle,  and 
then  you  mult  water  them,  andfet  them  in  the  open 
Air,  or  you  may  put  them  in  a  Hot-Bed,  which  is 
the  fared  way  to  have  them  early  *  when  they  have 
done  blowing,  lay  the  Pot  on  its  fide  that  no  moif- 
ture  may  come  to  it,  that  the  Plant  may  grow  dry, 
and  when  the  Leaves  are  dry  take  them  out,  and 
hang  them  up  in  a  dry  place. 

; Tulips . 

Tulips  afford  fitch  great  Variety  that  it  would  be 
endlefs  to  make  a  Catalogue  of  their  feveral  forts, 
fince  every  Year  produces  new  kinds  of  them.  Their 
Colours  being  from  the  deeped  Dye  to  the  pured 
White,  intermixed  with  the  brighteft  Yellow,  the 
tranfcendented  Scarlet,  the  graved  Purple,  with 
other  Compounds  inclining  to  Green  and  Blue,  £5 ?c. 
I  fhall  therefore  only  name  a  few  of  the  principal  and 
bed  of  them,  and  begin  with  the  Precoces  or  early 
blowing  Tulips ,  of  which  forts  may  be  reckoned 

The  Florifiante ,  which  is  low  Flowered,  of  a  pale 
flefh  Colour,  marked  with  fome  Crimfon  and  pale 
Yellow,  and  the  bottom  Bluifh.  The  Blindenburg 
middle  fixed \  the  Tops  of  whofe  Leaves  are  of  a  Peafe- 
bloffom- colour,  the  fides  White,  Yellow,  and  Bluifh. 
The  General  Molwilk ,  well  marked  with  Carnation 
White  and  Yellow.  The  Morillion  Cramofine  of  a 
bright  Crimfon  or  Scarlet  and  pure  White.  The 
Perijbot  of  a  fhining  bluifh  Colour  often  marked  with 
White.  The  Fair  Ann  of  a  Claret  Colour  with 
Flakes  of  White.  The  Omen,  a  fair  large  well-formed 
Flower,  of  a  pale  Rofe-colour,  with  many  Veins' of 
Crimfon  with  great  Stripes  of  White.  The  Galatea , 
the  Super  intend  ant  ^  the  Aurora ,  6cc. 

The  next  are  thofe  called  the  Medias ,  or  middle 
Flowering  Tulips ,  as  the  General EJfiex^  which  is  Orange- 
coloured  driped  with  Yellow,  and  the  bottom  of  a 
Purple.  The  Pluto  of  a  footy  Orange-colour,  varia¬ 
bly  marked  with  light  and  dark  Yellow.  The  A  got 
Bobbin  Paragon  of  a  fallen  Red,  marked  with  Dun- 
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colour,  Crimfon,  and  White.  The  Royal  Tudeal^  of 
a  fad  Red-colour  about  the  Edges,  whipped  with 
Crimfon,  and  ftriped  with  pale  Yellow.  Cardinal 
Elambiant ,  a  pale  Scarlet  marked  with  White.  Mo- 
rillion  of  Antwerp^  a  pale  Scarlet  and  pale  Yellow.  Bell 
Branc ,  a  dark  brown  Crimfon  well  marked  and  ftriped 
with  White*  with  many  others. 

Only  ’tis  to  be  noted,  that  the  White,  Yellow  and 
Red  never  change,  but  there  are  Tulips  of  different 
Reds,  fome  deeper,  fome  lighter,  and  fome  are  glit¬ 
tering,  and  others  of  a  dull  Colour*  if  any  of  thefe 
have  a  good  bottom,  let  them  Hand  for  Seed,  the 
beft  Colours  being  raifed  from  them. 

The  times  of  their  Flowering  is  the  latter  end  of 
March ,  Aprils  and  May  *  and  to  continue  them  the 
longer,  pretty  ftrong  Hazle  Rods  bended  Archways 
are  ftuck  in  the  Aliys,  of  fuch  an  heighth  that  the 
Flowers  may  not  reach  them*  over  which  a  Tilt, 
made  of  Cap-paper,  is  laid,  fo  ftarched  together,  that 
it  may  be  wide  enough  to  reach  the  middle  of  each 
fide,  with  Rods  palled  along  the  fides  of  this  Tilt, 
as  in  Maps,  to  roll  it  up,  and  to  each  Rod  a  String 
in  the  middle  to  tie  to  the  Bows  over  the  Flowers 
to  keep  the  Wind  from  railing  or  blowing  it  off 
As  to  the  planting  Tulips ,  make  your  Beds  for 
them  of  frefh  light  Earth,  a  Foot  deep,  and  a  Yard 
fquare,  which  will  contain  thirty  Roots  placed  at  a- 
bout  three  or  four  Inches  diftance  *  but  fuch  as  are 
defigned  for  Seed  muft  be  funk  two  Inches  lower  than 
the  others,  left  their  Stalks  dry  before  the  Seed  ri¬ 
pen  *  and  do  not  fet  two  Flowers  of  the  fame  Co¬ 
lour  together.  When  the  others  put  forth  their 
Leaves,  if  any  of  them  do  not  appear,  or  their  Leaves 
fade,  the  Earth  is  to  be  opened  to  the  bottom  to  find 
itsDiftemper*  and  if  the  Root  be  moift  and  fquafhy 
there  is  no  hopes  of  it  *  but  if  hard,  his  recoverable 
by  applying  dry  Sand  and  Soot  to  it,  but  not  to  blow 
that  Year :  And  when  ’tis  taken  up,  which  muft  be 
done  as  foon  as  the  Fibres  are  gone,  care  muft  be 
had  to  keep  it  free  from  Moifture,  ’till  the  Seafon 
Vol.IL  R  require 
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require  it  to  be  fet  again.  ’Tulips  may  be  increafed 
by  parting  of  the  Off-Tecs,  when  you  take  them  up, 
which  being  tender  and  fmall,  fhould  be  replanted 
about  the  latter  end  of  Augufi ,  or  a  Fortnight  after 
vour  taking  of  them  up  >  you  may  leave  them  two 
Year  in  the  Ground  without  taking  of  them  up,  pro¬ 
vided  you  Weed  them  well,  and  keep  the  Beds 
clean. 

Tulip. 

Tulip  Roots  need  no  watering,  but  when  they  be¬ 
gin  to  Flower  yon  may  fhelter  them  with  Tilts, 
efpeeially  in  the  Night,  to  keep  off  the  fharpnefs  of 
the  Fro  As  *  fuch  as  hang  their  Heads  muft  be  tied 
up  to  fmall  Rods  that  will  juft  reach  the  Flowers. 
When  they  drop  their  Leaves,  break  off  the  Pods 
of  all  but  what  are  intended  for  Seed,  which  muft  be 
clean,  three  edged  ones,  and  of  fuch  Flowers  as  are 
large  and  ftrong,  and  the  bottoms  either  Blue,  Dark, 
or  Purple  5  thefe  muft  Hand  longer  than  the  reft  be- 
caufe  of  the  Seeds  ripening.  x4s  foon  as  the  Stalks 
of  the  Tulips  are  dry  and  withered,  the  Roots  will 
lofe  their  Fibres,  at  which  time  they  muft  be  taken 
up  every  Year,  but  not  when  the  Sun  fhinestoo  hot, 
efpeeially  thofe  of  any  value,  and  every  fort  put  by 
themfelves,  that  you  may  know  how  to  let  them  a- 
gain  without  Confuiion  $  which  you  may  know  how 
to  do  by  laying  them  on  diftinct  Papers  on  which 
their  Names  are  writ.  They  muft  be  laid  in  the 
Sun  to  dry,  and  then  put  into  Boxes  and  kept  in  a 
dry  Room,  and  once  in  a  Fortnight  or  three  Weeks 
be  looked  on  to  fee  that  they  do  not  Mould,  which  if 
they  are  not  gently  aided  and  aired  in  the  Sun  fome- 
times  they  will  be  apt  to  do, which  will  fpoil  the  Roots  : 
If  any  of  them  are  fhrivelled  or  crumpled,  and  feel 
loft,  it  is  align  of  their  decaying  to  prevent  which, 
wrap  them  up  inWooll  dipped  in  Sallet  Oil,  and 
place  them  where  the  warmth  of  the  Sun  may  juft 
reach  them  :  About  the  end  of  Augufi  let  them  in 
the  Earth,  and  mix  Wood- Allies  and  Soot  with  fame 
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fine  Mould  and  place  about  them.  They  fiiould  be 
coveted  with  a  Pot  that  no  Wet  may  hurt  them  ’till 
the  Fibres  are  put  forth,  which  will  be  at  the  end 
of  September  or  not  at  ail,  about  which  time  the 
other  Roots  fiiould  be  fet  in  the  fame  manner  and 
form>  and  if  they  are  all  the  Winter  kept  from  too 
much  Moifture  it  will  do  well,  the  Sun  then  not  be¬ 
ing  able  to  dry  them ,  and  Froth  coming  on  may 
occafion  their  rotting  and  fpoil  them.  Tulips  are 
fubject  to  the  Canker,  which  you  may  know  by  their 
Leaves  lying  down,  rolling  up,  and  wrinkling,  which 
when  you  find  you  mull:  cut  them  off  to  prevent  the 
illEffie&sof  it  falling  into  the  Root,  and  if  you  take 
up  the  Root  too  foon  they  will  grow  withered  In 
two  or  three  Days  5  which,  when  you  obferve,  lay 
them  in  the  Ground  in  a  place  where  no  Rain  can 
fall  upon  them  *  let  them  lie  feven  or  eight  Days, 
and  when  you  fee  them  recovered,  and  grow  clofe 
and  firm,  lay  them  up,  and  put  fotne  dry  Earth  over 
them,  and  they  will  keep  well.  But  if  you  take  up 
the  Bulbs  in  dry  Weather,  put  them  into  Boxes, 
and  cover  them  with  dry  Earth  that  they  may  not 
dry  too  foon,  but  by  Degrees,  and  let  the  Box  Hand 
in  a  dry  Room,  and  in  about  three  Weeks  or  a 
Month’s  time  the  Earth  that  is  about  them  will  dry,  at 
which  time  it  fiiould  be  taken  away,  and  the  Bulbs 
left  bare,  and  by  that  time  they  will  be  fit  to  keep 
’till  the  time  of  tranfplanting  of  them.  If  you  dung 
the  Earth  you  plant  them  in,  it  fhould  be  with  Neat’s 
Dung  that  has  lain  fo  long  as  to  be  rotten.  The 
belt  Compofition,  if  the  Earth  be  not  naturally  light 
enough  for  them,  is  two  parts  of  Neat’s  Dung,  two 
parts  of  frefh  Earth  ,  and  two  parts  of  Sea  Sand 
where  ’tis  to  be  had,  for  want  of  which,  Brook  Sand 
will  do,  which  fhould  be  well  mixed  and  turned  up 
together,  before  it  be  laid  into  the  Tulip  Bed.  To 
make  them  continue  long  in  Flower,  cover  them 
from  the  Sun  and  Rain *,  but  you  muft  mind,  that 
when  they  filed  their  Flowers  they  be  uncovered 
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again,  that  the  Rain  and  Air  may  comeat  them,  be- 
caufe  at  that  time  the  Roots  grow  moift,  and  Hand 
in  need  of  the  greateft  Refrefhing. 

To  raife  Variety  of  Tulips^  the  beft  way  is  by  fa¬ 
ying  of  the  Seed,  which  are  ripe,  when  the  Pods  be¬ 
gin  to  open  at  the  Top,  which  cut  off  with  the  Stalks 
from  the  Root,  and  keep  the  Pods  upright  that  the 
Seed  do  not  fall  out  of  them,  which  you  may  fet  in 
a  funny  Window,  to  perfed  the  ripening  of  them, 
andfo  let  them  remain  ’till  September ,  or  thereabouts, 
and  then  feparate  the  Seed  from  the  Chaff,  which 
fow  in  Boxes  of  about  fix  Inches  deep,  feme  time  in 
September  or  October  at  fartheft :  Four  Inches  of  which 
fill  with  the  fineft  lifted  Mould  that  can  be  got, 
which  muff  be  light!  and  rich,  and  rather  ridled  in 
than  preffed  down  of  an  equal  Thicknefs  3  upon  which 
fow  your  Seeds  about  half  an  Inch  alunder  3  then  let 
more  of  the  fame  Earth  be  ridled  over  them,  not 
above  half  an  Inch  thick  if  you  fow  it  in  Boxes  , 
but  if  you  fow  the  Seed  in  Beds,  empty  them  four 
Inches  deep  of  their  old  Earth,  laying  Tiles  flat  on 
the  place  you  emptied  3  on  which  Tiles  lift  fome  of 
your  fineft  Earth,  and  order  your  Seed  as  before  is 
dire&ed  in  Boxes:  When  March  comes  it  will  be 
convenient  to  water  the  Seeds  a  little.  The  Violet 
coloured  "Tulip  ftriped  with  White,  is  by  many 
efteemed  the  beft  Colour  to  raife  Seed  of,  which  muft 
not  be  fown  on  heavy  Lands. 

The  Seeds  being  thus  managed,  the  Roots  of  each 
fhould  be  taken  up  every  Year  ’till  they  Flower  3  as 
foon  as  their  Leaves  are  dry,  and  kept  free  from 
moifture,  or  being  too  dry,  ’till  the  latter  end  of 
Augufl ,  and  then  be  fet  again  at  wider  Diftancesj 
the  third  Year  they  may  produce  two  Leaves,  and 
when  they  do  they  will  Flower,  and  after  the  firft 
Year  they  may  be  fet  in  a  deeper  Soil,  and  richer 
Earth  3  a  rich  Soil  being  what  will  make  them  thrive 
beft,  and  a  barren  one  Flower  beft  3  the  Change  of 
Soil  is  what  muft  be  obferved  for  them  fome  time. 

Tywe. 
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Fyme. 

Maftick  Fyme  is  a  Plant  of  a  curious  Scent,  and 
vulgarly  known,  apt  to  be  increafed  by  Slips,  and  as 
apt  to  be  deftroyed  by  Cold  5  but  ’tis  worth  your 
Care  to  preferve  it. 

V. 

Violet  Mori  an. 

Violet  Morian ,  or  Canterbury  Bells ,  come  up  the  fir  ft 
Y ear  j  the  whole  Plant  dies  as  foon  as  the  Seeds  are 
ripe,  of  which  ’tis  raifed,  which  fhould  be  Town  in 
Aprils  and  afterwards  removed  where  the  Plants  may 
Hand  to  bear  Flowers. 

W. 

Wall  Flowers * 

FVall  Flowers  are  bf  feveral  forts,  as  the  common 
Ones,  the  great  fingle  Ones,  the  great  double  Ones, 
the  fingle  White,  the  double  White,  the  double  Red, 
and  the  pale  Yellow,  all  which  forts  flower  about 
the  latter  end  of  March ,  and  in  April  and  May.  They 
are  increafed  or  continued  by  Slips  planted  in  March , 
which  fliouldbefetagainfl:  a  South  Wall,  whereunto 
they  fhould  be  fattened  and  defended  from  Frofts  and 
hard  Weather,  efpecially  the  double  Ones. 

Wolfs-Bane. 

Wolfs-Bane  is  an  early  Flower,  and  may  be  re¬ 
moved  at  any  time.  ’Tis  increafed  by  parting  of 
the  Roots. 
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Chap.  I.  Of  Fruit-Trees. 
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Aving  treated  of  the  Kitchen-Garden,  I 
fhall  next  confider  the  Orchard,  there 
being  nothing  more  profitable  than  the 
Planting  of  Fruit-Trees  ;  of  which 
TVorcefterjhire ,  Here  for  djhire,  Gloucefter - 
Jhire ,  Kent,  and  many  other  Places,  can  give  us  am¬ 
ple  Inftances:  And  therefore  it  will  be  neceffary, 
more  particularly,  to  confider  the  Improvement  that 
is  to  be  made  of  this  part  of  Hufbandry,  and  the 
Advantages  of  it,  which  con  fill:  in  many  Particu¬ 
lars.  As, 

Firft ,  In  the  Univerfality  of  it,  there  being  hardly 
any  Soil,  but  one  fort  of  Fruit-Trees  ov  other  may 
be-  raifed  on  them,  efpecially  if  judicioufly  managed. 

Secondly ,  The  ufe  of  Fruit  is  alfo  Univerfal,  both 
for  eating  and  drinking,  there  being  hardly  any  Places, 
where,  of  late  Years,  Fruit  is  not  much  made  ufe  of, 
efpecially  the  Juice  for  Cyder  *  which  being  made  of 
good  Fruit,  and  well  prepared,  is  a  moll  delicious 
wholefome  Liquor,  and  moft  natural  to  our  Englijh 
Bodies,  there  being  no  County  in  England  that  hath 
afforded  longer  lived  People  than  the  Cyder  Counties. 
Thegreateft  Inconvenience  that  attends  it,  is,  that  it 
i  is 
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is  a  very  ticklifh  Liquor,  that  requires  a  great  deal  of 
Art  and  Skill  to  manage,  as  I  fhali  have  occafion  to 
fliew  hereafter. 

Thirdly ^  In  the  Charges  and  Expences  of  it,  which 
are  very  fmall,  efpe.cially  if  compared  with  that  of 
other  parts  of  Hufbandry,  there  being  hardly  any 
more  required  than  the  trouble  of  gathering  them, 
after  a  few  Years  at  fndl,  which  is  a  very  inconfide- 
rable  Charge  to  the  Profit  and  Advantage  that  ac¬ 
crues  to  the  Owner  afterwards.  Mr.  Hariiib^  in  his 
Legacy,  telling  us  of  the  Benefit  of  Fruit-Trees*  fays, 

£C  That  they  afford  curious  Walks,  Food  for  Cattle 
t£  in  Spring,  Summer,  and  Winter,  Fuel  for  the  Fire, 
cc  Shade  from  the  Heat,  Phylick  for  the  SickyRefrefh- 
u  ment  for  the  Sound,  Plenty  of  Food  for  Man,  and 
£C  that  not  of  the  worft,  and  Drink  alfo  of  the  befc, 

“  and  all  this  without  much  Labour,  Care,  or  Coil. 

So  that  confidering  the  great  Expence  of  the  other 
parts  of  Hufbandry  5  as  alio  the  Charge  of  Plowing, 
Sowing,  Reaping,  Inning,  and  Thrashing  of  Corn,  it 
will  come  much  fhort  of  the  Profit  of  Fruit-Trees  3 
nay,  many  times  Fruit  amounts  to  more  than  Corn 
will  yield,  though  the  Charges  were  not  deducted. 

And  I  cannot  but  think  Fruit-trees  a  great  Improve¬ 
ment  of  the  Land  where  they  are  planted,  in  that  the 
Grafs  which  grows  underneath  them  will  be  forwarder 
in  Spring  than  any  other,  and  if  mowed  will  yield 
twice  the  quantity  of  Hay:  But  the  mowing  of  Or¬ 
chards  being  prejudicial  to  the  Trees,  I  lhali  rather  ad- 
vife  the  keeping  of  it  fhort  fed  with  Cattle  the  fore¬ 
part  of  the  Summer  (efpecially  if  your  Plantation  is 
fo  large  that  you  cannot  keep  it  confhmtly  dug)  which 
the  Cattle  will  then  eat  as  well  as  other  Grafs ,  and 
if  it  fhould  grow  rank,  and  get  a  head  of  you  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  the  Year,  let  it  but  Hand  till  the  Froft  nips 
it,  and  the  Cattle  will  be  glad  of  it :  But  I  think 
Trees  maybe  fo  planted  both  in  Orchards  and  Fields 
as  only  to  fhade  the  Grafs,  and  prevent  the  burning 
of  it  in  Summer,  and  to  drop  on  the  Grafs  but  very 
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little,  which  is  the  only  occafion  of  its  Sournefs,  as 
I  {hall  endeavour  to  {hew  afterwards.  And  that  the 
Leaves  of  Trees  are  a  very  great  Improvement  of 
Land,  may  be  feen  by  fmall  Inclofures,  which  are 
commonly  richer  and  more  fruitful  than  large  Fields 
adjoining  to  them,  tho’  of  the  fame  Soil  >  of  which 
alio  Woods  are  an  evidence,  by  the,  Improvement 
they  make  of  any  fort  of  Soil  they  are  planted  on. 
And  that  Fruit-trees  are  a  great  Improvement  of 
Land,  is  the  Opinion  not  only  of  the  Ancients,  who 
have  compofed  many  large  Volumes  to  encourage 
this  Work,  giving  it  the  greatefl:  Encomiums,  and 
preferring  it  before  moil  other  Employments  y  but 
likewife  of  Mr.  Blithy  Mr .Auften^  and  all  others  that 
have  writ  lately  on  this  Subject,  in  that  they  caufe 
Land  to  yield  a  double  Crop,  and  increafe  the  Advan¬ 
tage  of  its  common  Produce  of  Grafs  too.  And  be- 
ildes  the  Advantage  that  accrues  to  the  private  Owner, 
it  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  Publick  to  have  Fruit- 
trees  much  morS  propagated  than  they  are,  in  that 
it  would  hinder  the  vail  Confumption  of  French 
Wines,  which  is  the  enriching  of  a  Foreigner,  by  a 
Trade  very  prejudicial  to  this  Nation,  and  inilead  of 
it  might  procure  to  us  a  confiderable  foreign  Trade, 
of  no  lefs  Advantage  than  the  other  has  been  preju¬ 
dicial.  In  order  therefore  to  advance  and  promote 
this  ufeful  part  of  Hufbandry,  I  fhall  firft  begin  with 
the  Seminary  and  Nurfery,  as  what  is  the  firit  Work 
to  be  taken  care  of  where  you  have  not  the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  buying  Trees,  or  that  you  defign  the  railing 
of  them  your  felf. 


Chap.  II.  Of  the  Seminary  and  Nurfery  for 

Fruit-Trees . 

THE  Seminary  and  Nurfery  of  Fruit-Trees  is  to 
be  ordered  much  after  the  fame  way  as  is  before 
defcribed  for  Foreft-Trees ;  As  firft,  You  muft  towards 

i  October 


October  cleanfe  the  Ground  of  Weeds,  Roots,  &Y. 
which  you  defign  for  this  purpofe :  And  note,  that 
wet  or  very  diff  Clay,  and  Land  rich  with  Dung,  is 
not  good  for  this  Ufe.  Make  the  Mould  very  fine, 
and  where  you  can  get  Crabdocks  enough  in  the 
Woods,  you  may  plant  your  Nurfery  with  them* 
but  if  your  Nurfery  be  large,  and  they  ate  hard  to  get, 
your  dependency  mud  be  upon  thofe  you  raife  in  your 
Seminary,  which  are  edeemed  the  beft.  The  way  of 
doing  of  which,  is  to  keep  the  Stones  of  fuch  Fruit 
as  are  early  ripe  in  Sand  till  OEtober^  and  then  dretch- 
ingof  a  Line  crofs  your  Beds,  if  you  make  Beds  for 
them,  prick  holes  by  it  about  a  hand’s  breadth  di- 
ftant  one  from  another,  fetting  of  the  Stones  about 
three  Inches  deep  \  and  having  finifhed  one  row,  re¬ 
move  your  Line  to  another,  which  muff  be  about  a 
Foot  didance  from  the  former;  And  fo  you  may  go 
on  with  your  fetting  of  them  if  you  raife  your  Seeds 
on  Beds  j  but  if  not,  your  Rows  mull  be  two  Foot 
or  more  didant  from  one  another,  that  fo  you  may 
have  liberty  to  go  between  to  weed  them,  obferving 
to  keep  each  fort  by  themfelves.  All  kind  of  Nuts, 
&c.  may  be  fet  in  the  fame  manner :  And  for  Stocks 
raifed  from  the  Seeds  of  Kernels,  of  Apples,  Pears, 
or  Crabs,  fome  propofe  this  Method,  which  is,  after 
having  made  any  Cyder,  Verjuice,  or  Perry,  to  take 
the  Mud,  which  is  the  Subdance  of  the  Fruit,  after 
the  Juice  is  prefTed  out,  and  the  fame  Day,  or  next 
after,  before  it  heats,  have  the  Seeds  lifted  out  of  it 
with  a  Riddle,  on  a  clean  Floor  or  Cloth,  which  fow 
as  foon  as  may  be  upon  Beds  of  fine  Earth  very  thick, 
for  fome  being  bruis’d  in  the  grinding  or  pounding, 
and  others  not  being  ripe,  many  will  never  come  up  * 
upon  them  lift  fine  Mould  about  two  Fingers  thick, 
laying  White-thorns  or  Furze  on  them  till  the  Ground 
is  fettled,  to  prevent  the  Birds  or  Fowls  from  fcrap- 
ing  of  them  up :  And,  to  keep  them  warm  in  the 
Winter,  lay  fome  Fern  or  Straw  on  them,  which  you 
mud  be  fare  to  remove  in  Spring,  before  the  Seeds 
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begin  to  dioot,  which  is  commonly  in  May ,  and  like- 
wile  to  keep  them  well  weeded  3  and  if  the  Summer 
happen  to  be  dry,  they  may  be  fometimes  watered. 
Be  careful  likewife  to  fet  Traps  for  the  Moles  and 
Mice,  which  are  very  greedy  of  them  3  or  you  may* 
as  fome  fry,  poifon  the  Mice  with  pounded  Glafs 
mixed  with  Butter  and  Oatmeal  and  cad  in  bits  upon 
the  Beds. 

Crab-flocks*  The  bed;  Stocks  to  graft  onarethofe  that  areraifed 
of  the  Kernels  of  Wildings,  and  Crabs  of  the  molt 
thriving  Trees,  tho’  in  Herefordjhire  they  reckon  the 
Gennet-Moyl,  or  Cydodine  Stock  ( as  they  call  it )  to 
be  the  bell  Stock  to  preferve  the  Gull:  of  any  delicate 
Apple  3  it  being  obfervable,  that  the  Wild-dock  en¬ 
livens  the  dull  Apple,  and  the  Gennet-Moyl  fweetens 
and  improves  the  over- tart  Apple  3  but  that  the  Tree 
lads  not  fo  long  as  if  grafted  on  a  Crab-dock  3  and 
tho’  the  Fruit  doth  always  take  after  the  Graft,  yet 
it  is  fomething  altered  by  the  Stock,  either  for  the 
better  or  worle. 

T o  be  furnifhed  with  dich  variety  of  Stocks  as  is  ne- 
cellary  for  the  feveral  forts  of  Fruit-trees  that  you 
are  to  raife,  the  Seminary  ought  to  be  filled  with  fuch 
as  are  raifed  of  Peach-dones,  Plumb-dones,  Cherry* 
dones.  Quince-docks,  £5? c.  or  of  fuch  as  are  raifed 
of  Suckers  from  the  fame,  which  are  as  good  accord¬ 
ing  to  what  each  fort  of  Tree  requires  3  of  which  I 
fliall  give  an  Account  hereafter. 
jSfliince-  But  the  belt  and  mod  expeditious  way  to  raife  a 

flocks.  great  quantity  of  Quince-docks  for  your  Nurfery,  is 
to  cut  down  an  old  Quince-tree  in  March  within  two 
Inches  of  the  Ground  3  this  will  caufe  a  multitude  of 
Suckers  to  rife  from  the  Roots.  When  they  are 
grown  half  a  Yard  high,  cover  them  a  Foot  thick  with 
good  Earth,  which  in  dry  times  mud  be  watered  3 
and  as  foonas  they  have  put  forth  Roots  in  Winter, 
remove  them  into  the  Nurfery  3  where  in  a  Year  or 
two,  they  will  be  ready  to  graft  with  Pears. 
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Plumb-flocks  and  Cherry-flocks  may  be  railed  hlumb^ 
from  Suckers  as  well  as  from  Stones,  and  alfo  the  fame  $ocks* 
way,  as  is  above  directed  for  Quinces,  only  you  mufi 
have  regard  to  the  kinds  from  whence  they  proceed, 
becaufeof  the  forts  you  graft  or  inoculate  on. 

Cherries  may  be  grafted  on  Plumbs,  and  Plumbs 
on  Cherries,  or  Apples,  or  Pears,  and  they  will  take 
and  grow  the  fir 11  Year ,  but  they  are  apt  to  die  the 
next  j  and  therefore  if  a  Scion  were  taken  from  the 
firfl  Year’s  Shoot,  and  grafted  again  on  a  proper  flock, 

I  am  apt  to  think  fome  Improvement  might  be  made 
by  it. 

Pear-flocks  may  alfo  be  raifed  of  Suckers,  and  Pear-flecks: 
tranfplanted  like  the  former  -y  but  thofe  that  are  raifed 
of  Seeds  or  Stones  are  efleemed  much  better  than  thofe 
raifed  from  Suckers  or  Roots. 

Thefe  Stocks  when  they  are  two  Years  old,  or  Removing 
one  Year,  according  to  fome,  are  befl  to  be  removed  °f  stocks, 

I  into  the  Nurfery,  tho’  they  are  never  fo  final!,  pro¬ 
vided  they  make  but  large  Shoots;  whereafter  they 
come  to  make  flrong  Shoots,  they  may  be  grafted, 

!  inoculated,  &c.  according  to  their  Nature,  and  the 
Ufe  you  defign  them  for,  obferving  to  cut  off  the 
down-right  Roots,  and  the  Tops  and  fide  Branches 
i  of  the  Plants,  leaving  of  them  about  a  Foot  above  the 
Ground,  and  letting  neither  the  Roots  be  too  long, 
i  nor  fet  to  deep,  becaufe  they  will  be  removed  after¬ 
wards  with  the  more  eafe :  And  it  is  neceflary  to  re¬ 
move  Seed-plants  often  as  well  as  Forefl- trees,  becaufe 
by  that  means  they  get  good  Roots,  which  otherwife 
they  thrufl  down  only  with  one  (ingle  Root,  nor  will 
they  bear  well  without  it :  And  alfo  all  done- Fruit 
fhould  be  fown  quickly  after  gathering  ;  for  if  you 
keep  them  long  after,  they  will  be  two  Years  before 
they  come  up;  if  they  have  not  all  the  moiflure  of 
the  Winter  to  rot  the  Shells,  the  Kernel  will  not 
come  up.  And  obferve  to  fet  the  biggeft  and  lead 

by  themfelves  in  different  places. 

.  ,  • 
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Fruit-Trees  being  of  feveral  kinds,  and  raifed  and 
increafed  feveral  ways,  as  by  grafting,  inoculating, 
or  budding,  fome  by  Seeds  or  Nuts,  and  others  by 
Layers,  Cuttings,  Suckers,  Slips,  £5 Ic.  according  to 
the  nature  of  them  *  and  you  having  furnifhed  your 
felf  with  feveral  forts  of  Stocks  for  thefe  Purpofes : 
I  fhall  in  the  next  place  endeavour  to  drew  the  man¬ 
ner  of  uling  them,  and  the  particular  Ways  and  Me* 
thodsufed  for  the  railing  of  each  feveral  fort  of  Trees, 
and  begin  with  Grafting. 


Chap.  III.  Of  Grafting  of  Trees . 

CHOOSE  your  Grafts  from  a  good  bearing 
Branch,  and  from  an  old  Tree  rather  than  a 
young  one,  and  covet  not  one  that  is  too  llender,  left 
the  Sun  and  Wjnd  dry  it  too  much,  and  caufe  it  to 
wither.  The  bed:  Scions  are  reckon’d  fuch  as  are  of 
the  lad:  Year’s  Wood,  and  that  have  fome  of  the  for¬ 
mer  Year’s  Wood  to  them,  which  is  ftronger  to  put 
into  the  Stock  than  the  laft  Y ear’s  W ood.,  and  is  reck¬ 
on’d  to  advance  the  bearing  of  the  Graft  $  but  a  Graft 
only  of  the  lad:  Year’s  Shoot  will  do  very  well*  tho* 
in  Herefordjhire  they  commonly  chufea  large^Graft: 
However,  thofc  Scions  are  efteemed  the  beft,  whole 
Buds  are  not  far  afunder,  which  ufually  determines 
the  length  of  the  Graft. 

And  as  the  Stock  is  more  or  lefs  thriving,  and  is 
capable  of  yielding  of  more  or  lefs  Sap,  fo  let  the 
Graft  have  more  Buds  5  but  ordinarily  three  or  four 
are  fufficient.  I  am  told  that  a  Scion  grafted  with 
the  top  on,  will  bear  fooner  than  if  the  Top  be  cut 
off. 

And  tho’  you  may  graft  and  inoculate  at  moft 

times  of  the  Year,  either  by  beginning  early  in  the 

Autumn,  or  by  budding  in  the  Summer  $  yet  the 

principal  time  for  Grafting  is  the  Month  of  February , 

for  Cherries,  Pears,  Plumbs,  and  forward  Fruits,  and 

March 
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March  for  Apples.  Mild  open  Weather  is  bed:,  and 
mod:  propitious  for  this  Work,  but  by  no  means 
graft  in  wet  Weather  ->  and  if  you  day  till  you  can 
be  pretty  certain  of  the  Frods  being  over,  tho’itbe 
to  the  beginning  or  middle  of  Aprils  if  ’tis  a  late 
Spring,  it  will  be  the  better. 

Obferve  that  a  Graft  cut  fome  time  before,  and 
duck  in  the  Ground,  and  then  grafted  at  the  riling  of 
the  Sap,  takes  better  than  thofe  that  are  grafted  fo 
foon  as  cut,  and  Grafts  from  an  old  Tree  diould  be 
taken  fooner  than  from  a  young  one. 

Note  alfo ,  that  the  Scions  or  Grafts  of  Plumbs  or 
Cherries  are  not  to  be  cut  fo  thin  as  thofe  of  Apples 
or  Pears. 

As  totheSuccefs  of  Grafting,  the  main  point  is  to 
join  the  infide  of  the  Bark  of  the  Scion  and  the  in- 
fide  of  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  together,  that  fo  the  Sap 
that  runs  between  the  Bark  and  the  Wood,  may  be 
:  communicated  from  the  one  to*  the  other,  efpecially 
towards  the  bottom  of  the  Scion. 

Choofe  the  draited  and  fmoothed  part  of  the 
Stock  for  the  place  where  you  intend  to  graft,  but  if 
the  Stock  be  all  knotty  or  crooked  (which  fome  efteem 
no  Impediment)  redtifie  it  with  the  fitted:  pod  lire  of 
the  Graft  you  can  >  and  if  your  Stock  be  fmall,  Graft 
it  about  fix  Inches  above  the  Ground  >  but  if  it  is 
large,  and  where  Cattle  come,  it  is  bed  to  place  it 
above  their  reach  :  In  which  way  of  Grafting  there 
is  a  great  Advantage  to  fome  fort  of  x^pples,  in  that 
it  caufes  them  to  partake  more  of  the  Sap  of  the  Crab, 
which  makes  the  Fruit  of  a  fharp  brifk  Tadc,  and 
much  helps  fweet  Apples,  and  is  a  particular  Advan¬ 
tage  to  Golden-Pippens  5  tho’  for  young  Trees  for 
Standards  it’s  not  fo  practicable,  becaufe  Trees  fo 
grafted  cannot  be  fo  well  removed  :  But  if  your  Stock 
be  removed  it  fhould  dand  at  lead  three  Years  before 
’tis  grafted,  except  it  makes  very  large  Shoots  the 
fecond  Year. 
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Graft  your  Scions  on  the  South-weft  ftde  of  the 
Stock,  becaufe  that  is  the  moft  boifterous  Wind 
in  Summer  :  by  which  means  the  Wind  will 
blow  it  to  the  Stock,  and  not  from  it,  which  is  the 
way  tjrat  the  Graft  will  beft  bear  the  Force  of  it : 
but  as  to  this  Point,  the  Shelter  that  the  Grafts  have 
in  their  ftanding  is  chiefly  to  be  regarded. 

Be  careful  that  the  Rain  get  not  into  the  Cleft  of 
your  young  grafted  Stocks,  but  keep  them  clay’d  ’till 
the  Bark  is  grown  over  them,  and  leave  not  the  Grafts 
above  four  or  five  Inches  in  length  above  the  Stock, 
becaufe  its  being  long  occafions  its  drawing  more  fee¬ 
bly,  and  expofes  it  more  to  the  fhocks  of  the  Wind, 
and  the  hurt  of  the  Birds. 

Only  the  Gennet-Moyl  is  commonly  propagated  by 
cutting  off  the  Branch  a  little  below  a  Bur-knot,  and 
fetting  of  it  without  any  more  Ceremony  3  but  if  they 
are  grafted  fir  ft  as  they  grow  on  the  Tree,  and  when 
they  have  cover’d  the  Head,  are  cut  off  below  the 
Bur,  and  fet,  it  is  much  the  beft  way  >  only  in  the 
Separation  you  fliould  cut  a  little  below  the  Bur,  and 
peel  off  or  prick  the  Bark  almoft  to  the  Knot.  And 
thus  if  the  Branch  have  more  Knots  than  one,  you  may 
graft  and  cut  off  yearly  till  within  half  a  Foot  of  the 
Stem,  which  you  may  graft  likewife,  and  fo  let  it  ftand. 

To  perform  this  Work  well,  it  is  neceffary  to  be 
provided  with  a  good  ftrong  Knife,  with  a  thick  Back, 
to  cleave  the  Stocks  with  3  a  neat  fmall  Hand-law, 
to  cut  off  the  Head  of  the  large  Stocks  3  a  little  Mallet 
alid  a  grafting  Child,  and  a  fharo  Pen-knife  to  cut 
the  Grafts.  You  muft  likewife  have  a  ftockof  Clay 
well  mix’d  with  Horfe-dung  to  prevent  its  freezing, 
and  with  Tanner’s  Hair  to  prevent  its  cracking  3  Bals- 
ftrings  or  Woollen  Yam  to  tie  Grafts  with,  and  a 
fmall  Hand-bafket  to  carry  them  in  3  withfuch  other 
Inftruments  and  Materials  as  you  judge  neceffary,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  way  and  manner  of  grafting  that  you 
deiign  to  life,  which  is  perform’d  feveral  ways  3  as, 
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Firflr,  By  grafting  in  the  Cleft,  which  is  the  mo  delft 
known  and  ancient  way,  and  the  moft  ufed  for  th cgwfimg. 
middle-fiz’d  Stocks:  The  way  of  doing  of  which  is 
fir  ft  to  faw  off  the  Head  of  the  Stock  in  a  fmooth 
place,  and  for  Wall-trees  or  Dwarf-Trees  to  graft  * 
them  within  four  Fingers  of  the  Ground,  and  for  tall 
Standards  higher,  as  you  think  convenient,  or  your 
Stocks  will  give  way  to  do.  Pare  away  with  your 
Knife  the  roughnefs  the  Saw  hath  left  on  the  Head  of 
the  Stock,  and  cleave  the  Head  a  little  on  one  fide  of 
the  Pith,  and  put  therein  your  grafting  Chifel,  or  a 
Wedge,  to  keep  the  Cleft  open,  which  cut  fmooth 
with  your  fharp  Knife,  that  the  top  may  be  level  and 
even,  except  on  one  fide,  which  muff  be  cut  a  little 
doping  5  then  cut  the  Graft  on  both  fides  fmooth  and 
even  fromfome  Knot  or  Bud  in  form  of  a  Wedge, 
fuitable  to  the  Cleft,  with  a  fmall  fhoulder  on  each 
fide  3  which  Graft  fo  cut,  place  exadlly  in  the  Cleft, 
fo  as  that  the  inward  Bark  of  the  Scion  may  join  to 
the  inward  part  of  the  Bark,  or  Rind  of  the  Stock 
clofely,  wherein  lies  the  principal  fidll  and  care  of  the 
Grafter,  if  he  expects  an  anfwerableSuccefs  of  his  La¬ 
bour,  as  was  faid  before :  Then  draw  out  your  graft¬ 
ing  Chifel,  or  Wedge  5  but  if  the  Stock  pinch  hard, 
lell  it  fhould  endanger  the  dividing  of  the  'Rind  of  the 
Graft  from  the  Wood,  to  the  utter  fpoilmgof  it,  let 
the  inner  fide  of  the  Graft  that  is  within  the  Wood 
of  the  Stock  be  left  the  thicker,  that  fo  the  woody 
part  of  the  Graft  may  bear  the  firefs,  or  rather  leave 
a  fmall  Wedge  in  the  Stock  to  keep  it  from  pinching 
the  Graft  too  hard,  and  then  you  may  leave  the  out- 
fide  of  the  Graft  a  little  thicker,  efpecially  in  fmaller 
Stocks.  Cover  the  Head  of  the  Stock  with  temper’d 
Clay,  or  with  foft  Wax,  to  preferve  it  not  only  from 
the  extremity  of  the  cold  and  dying  Winds,  but 
principally  from  the  Wet. 

The  fecond  way  of  grafting,  and  much  like  unto  Rind 
the  former,  is  grafting  in  the  Rind  or  Bark  of  th c grafting. 
greater  Stocks,  and  differs  only  in  this,  that  where 
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you  cleave  the  Stock  and  fatten  the  Grafts  within  the 
Cleft  in  the  other  way  5  here  with  a  fmall  Wedge 
of  a  flat  half-round  Form,  cut  tapering  to  a  thin 
0  point,  made  of  Ivory  or  Box,  or  other  hard  W ood, 
you  only  force  the  Wedge  in  between  the  Rind  and 
the  Stock,  till  you  have  made  a  Paflage  wide  enough 
for  the  Graft  *  after  the  Head  thereof  is  fawn  off,  and 
the  rough nefs  pared  away,  then  you  are  to  take  the 
Graft,  and  at  the  fhoulder  or  grofs  part  of  it  cut  it 
round  with  your  fmall  Grafting-knife,  and  take  off 
the  Rind  wholly  downwards,  preferving  as  much  of 
the  outward  Rind  as  you  can  5  then  cut  the  Wood  of 
the  Graft  about  an  Inch  long,  and  take  away  half 
thereof  to  the  Pith,  and  the  other  half  taper  away 
like  to  the  Form  of  the  Wedge,  fetit  in  the  place  you 
made  with  your  Wedge  between  the  Bark  and  the 
Stock,  that  the  fhouldering  of  the  Graft  may  join 
clofely  to  the  W ood  and  Rind  of  the  Stock,  and  then 
with  Clay  and  Horfe-dung  cover  it  as  you  do  the  o~ 
ther. 

This  way  is  with  mod  conveniency  to  be  ufed  when 
the  Stock  is  too  big  to  be  cleft,  and  where  the  Bark 
is  thick.  Here  you  may  fet  many  Grafts  in  the  fame 
Stock  with  good  fuccefs  \  and  the  more  you  put  in, 
the  fooner  the  Bark  will  cover  the  Wound. 
whip  The  third  way  of  Grafting  that  is  madeufe  of  is  to 
grafting.  performed  fomewhat  later  than  the  other,  and  is 
to  be  done  two  ways  \  Firft,  By  cutting  off  the  Head 
of  the  Stock,  and  Smoothing  of  it,  as  in  Cleft-graft¬ 
ing  •,  then  cut  the  Graft  from  a  Knot  or  Bud  on  one 
fide  Hoping,  about  an  Inch  and  a  half  long,  with  a 
fhoulder,  but  not  deep,  that  it  may  reft  on  the  top 
of  the  Stock  •,  the  Graft  muft  be  cut  from  the  fhoul¬ 
dering  fmooth  and  even,  Hoping  by  degrees  that  the: 
lower  end  be  thin  3  place  the  fhoulder  on  the  head  of: 
the  Stock,  and  mark  the  length  of  the  cut  part  of  the; 
Graft,  and  with  your  Knife  cut  away  fo  much  of  the: 
Stock  as  the  Graft  did  cover  (but  not  any  of  the W oodl 
of  the  Stock  ; )  place  both  together,  that  the  cut  parti 
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of  both  may  join*  and  the  Sap  unite  the  one  in  the 
other  3  and  bind  them  clofe  together*  and  defend 
them  from  the  Rain  with  tempered  Clay  or  Wax* 
as  before. 

The  other  way  of  Whip-grafting  is*  where  the 
Grafts  and  the  Stocks  are  of  one  equal  lize :  The  Stock 
muft  be  cut  (loping  upwards  from  one  fide  to  the  o- 
ther*  and  the  Graft  after  the  fame  manner  from  the 
fhoulder  downwards,  that  the  Graft  may  exafily  join 
with  the  Stock  in  every  part*  and  fo  bind*  and  Clay 
or  Wax  them,  as  before. 

Thefe  ways  of  Whip-grafting  (efpecially  the  fird) 
are  accounted  the  bed  3  drd,  becaufe  you  need  not 
wait  the  growing  of  your  Stocks*  for  Cleft-grafting 
requires  greater  Stocks  than  Whip-grafting  doth: 

Secondly*  This  way  injureth  lefs  the  Stock  and  Graft 
than  the  other :  Thirdly*  The  Wound  is  fooner  heal¬ 
ed*  and  upon  that  account  better/defended  from  the 
nipping  of  the  W  eather*  which  the  cleft  Stock  is  in¬ 
cident  unto:  Fourthly,  This  way  is  more  facile  both 
to  be  learned  and  performed. 

The  fourth  way  of  Grafting  is  by  Approach  or  Grafting  bj 
Abladbation :  And  this  is  performed  later  than  the  - 

former  ways  5  to  wit,  about  the  Month  of  Aprils  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  forwardnefs  of  the  Spring.  It’s  to  be 
done  where  the  Stock  you  intend  to  graft  on,  and  the 
Tree  from  which  you  take  your  Graft,  ftand’fo  near 
together  that  they  may  be  joined:  Upon  which  ac¬ 
count  it  is  commonly  pra&ifed  upon  Orange  and  Li- 
mon  Trees*  and  other  rare  Plants  that  are  preferved 
in  Cafes,  and  may  upon  that  account  be  joined  with 
the  more  facility.  Take  the  Sprig  or  Branch  you  in¬ 
tend  to  graft,  and  pare  away  about  three  Inches  in 
length  of  the  Rind  and  Wood  near  unto  the  very 
Pith  3  cut  alfo  the  Stock  or  Branch  on  which  you  in¬ 
tend  to  graft  the  fame,  after  the  fame  manner*  that 
they  may  evenly  join  each  to  other*  and  that  the  Saps 
may  meet  3  and  fo  bind  and  cover  them  with  Clay* 
or  W ax*  as  before. 

V  OL,  IX. 
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As  foon  as  you  find  the  Graft  and  Stock  to  unite, 
and  to  be  incorporated  together,  cut  off  the  Head 
of  the  Stock  (hitherto  left  on)  four  Inches  above  the 
binding,  and  in  March  following  the  remaining  Stub 
alfo,  and  the  Cion  or  Graft  underneath,  and  clofe 
to  the  grafted  place,  that  it  may  fubfifl  by  the  Stock 
only. 

Some  ufe  to  cutoff  the  Head  of  the  Stock  at  firfl, 
and  then  to  join  the  Cion  thereunto  after  the  manner 
of  Shoulder-grafting,  differing  only  in  not  fevering 
the  Cion  from  its  Stock.  Both  ways  are  good,  but 
the  firfl  moil  fuccefsful.  This  manner  of  Grafting 
is  principally  ufed  for  fuch  Plants  as  are  not  apt  to 
take  any  other  way  *  as,  for  Oranges,  Limons,  Pome¬ 
granates,  Vines,  Jeffamines,  Althaea  Frutex,  and 
fuch  like.  By  this  way  alfo  may  Attempts  be  made 
to  graft  Trees  of  different  kinds  one  on  another,  as 
Fruit-bearing  Trees  on  thofe  that  bear  not,  and 
Flower-trees  on  Fruit-trees,  and  fuch  like. 

Thefe  are  the  moil  ufual  ways  of  Grafting*  fome 
others  there  are,  but  they  differ  very  little  from  the 
former*  and  where  they  differ,  it’s  rather  for  the 
worfe,  and  therefore  not  worth  the  mentioning. 

Thofe  Grafts  that  are  bound  you  muff  obferve  to 
unbind  towards  Midfummer ,  left  the  Band  injure 
them. 

Where  their  Heads  are  fo  great  that  they  are  fiib- 
je£l  to  the  Violence  of  the  Winds,  it  is  good  to  pre- 
ferve  them  by  tying  a  Stick  to  theStock  which  may  ex- 
tend  to  the  top  of  the  Graft,  to  which  you  may  bind 
the  Graft  the  firfl  Year*  The  befl  thriving  "Grafts 
are  mofl  in  danger*  afterwards  they  rarely  fuffer  by 
the  Winds. 

Grafts  are  alfo  fubjedl  to  be  injured  by  Birds, 
which  may  be  prevented  by  binding  fome  fmall  Bufhes 
about  the  tops  of  the  Stocks. 

There  is  another  way  of  Grafting  that  hath  not 
been  fo  long  in  ufe  as  the  former,  which  is,  to  take  a 
Graft  or  Sprig  of  the  Tree  you  defign  to  propagate, 
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and  afmall  piece  of  the  Root  of  another  Tree  of  the 
fame  kind,  or  very  near  it,  or  the  pieces  of  Roots 
thatjou  cut  off  of  fuch  Trees  as  you  tranfplant,  and 
Whip-graft  them  together >  and  binding  of  them 
well,  you  may  plant  this  Tree  where  you  have  a  mind 
it  (hall  Hand,  or  in  aNurfery,  which  piece  of  Root 
will  draw  Sap  and  feed  the  Graft,  as  dot!}  the  Stock 
the  other  way. .  ; 

Only  you  mull  obferve  to  unite  the  two  But-ends 
of  the  Graft  and  Root,  and  that  the  Rind  of  the  Root 
join  to  the  Rind  of  the  Graft. 

By  this  means  the  Roots  of  one  Crab-flock  or 
Apple-flock  will  ferve  for  twenty  or  thirty  Apple*- 
grafts  5  and  in  like  manner  of  a  Cherry  or  Merry-flock, 
for  as  many  Cherry-grafts  j  and  fo  of  Pears, 
Plumbs,  &c. 

Thus  may  you  alfo  raife  asNurfery  of  Fruit-trees 
inflead  of  Stocks,  by  planting  of  them  there  while 
they  are  too  fmall  to  be  planted  abroad. 

This  is  alfb  the  bell  way  to  raife  tender  Trees  that 
will  hardly  endure  grafting  in  the  Stock,  becaufe 
this  way  they  are  not  expofed  to  the  injuries  of  the 
Sun,  Wind  and  Rain. 

It  is  alfo  probable,  that  Fruits  may  be  meliorated 
by  grafting  them  on  Roots  of  a  different  kind,  becaufe 
they  are  more  apt  to  take  this  way  than  any  other. 

The  Trees  thus  grafted  are  reckoned  to  bear  foon- 
er,  and  to  be  more  eafily  dwarfed  than  any  other, 
becaufe  part  of  the  very  Graft  is  within  the  Ground, 
which  being  taken  off  from  a  bearing  Sprig  or  Branch, 
will  bloffom  and  bear  fuddenlv,  in  cafe  the  Root  be 
able  to  maintain  it. 

The  only  Obje£lion  againfl  this  way  is  this,  that 
the  young  Tree  grows  (lowly  at  the  firfl,  which  is 
occasioned  by  thefmallnefs  of  the  Root  that  feeds  the 
Graft  \  for  in  all  T rees  the  Head  mufl  attend  the 
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increafe  of  the  Roots,  from  whence  it  hath  its  Non- 
rifhment* 


Neverthelefs  this  Work  is  eafily  perform’d,  Roots 
being  more  plentiful  than  Stocks,  and  may  be  done  in 
great  quantities  in  a  little  time  within  Doors,  and  then 
planted  very  eafily  with  a  {lender  Dibble  inyourNur- 
fery,  and  will  in  time  fufticiently  recompenfe  your 
pains.  If  you  tranfplant  a  Tree  that  the  grafting 
place  is  not  well  grown  over,  place  the  back  of  the 
Graft  to  the  South,  and  the  cut  to  the  North,  and  it 
will  caufe  it  to  heal  the  better.  Slips  are  not  fo  good 
to  plant  or  graft  on  as  Seedlings,  becaufe  they  often 
mils  taking  of  Root  5  and  if  they  do  grow,  the  Root 
being  part  of  the  old  W ood,  it  often  doats,  and  rots 
in  the  Ground,  and  grows  but  flowly. 

But  for  the  Encouragement  of  thofethat  delire  to 
be  furnifhed  with  good  Fruit,  and  good  Bearers, 
Grafts  may  be  carried  with  a  little  care  either  by  Sea 
or  Land,  and  will  keep  good  from  October  to  March , 
provided  they  are  buried  in  Earth,  and  kept  moift, 
tho’  without  any  thing  put  to  them:  They  will  keep 
a  great  while,  fo  as  that  X  my  felf  had  fome  Pear-Grafts 
which  grew  well  that  were  fent  from  Paris :  Only 
if  you  find  them  any  thing  dry,  lay  them  as  foon  as 
you  receive  them,  in  W ater  twenty  four  hours,  and 
afterwards  in  moift  Earth  3  or  you  may  ftick  the  large 
ends  of  them  in  Clay  tying  a  Rag  about  them  to  keep 
it  from  falling  off,  and  to  wrap  the  other  end  in  Hay 
or  Straw  Bands,  which  will  fecure  them  from  the 
Wind  and  Bruifes,  and  is  a  good  way  for  tranfporting 
of  them. 


Chap,  IV.  Of  Inoculation. 

INoculation  is  by  fome  preferred  before  any  of  the 
ways  of  Grafting  before  treated  of,  and  differs 
from  the  other  ways,  in  that  it  is  performed  when 
the  Sap  is  at  the  fulleft  in  Summer,  and  the  other 
forts  of  grafting  are  before  the  Sapafcends,  oratleaft 
in  any  great  quantity.  Alfo  by  this  way  of  inocu¬ 
lating  feverai  forts  of  Fruits  and  Trees  may  be  pro- 
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pagated  and  meliorated,  which  by  grafting  cannot  be 
done,  as  the  Apricock,  Peach  and  Ne&arine,  which 
rarely  thrive  any  other  way,  becaufe  few  Stocks  can 
feed  the  Graft  with  Sap  fo  early  in  the  Spring  as  the 
Graft  requires,  which  makes  it  fruftrate  your  Ex¬ 
pedition;  but  being  rightly  inoculated  in  the  fulnefs 
of  the  Sap  rarely  fails. 

The  Stocks  on  which  you  are  to  inoculate  are  to 
be  of  the  fame  kind  as  before,  and  in  the  next  Chapter 
is  diredfed  to  graft  on. 

The  time  for  this  Work  is  ulually  from  Midfum - 
mer  to  the  middle  of  July3  when  the  Sap  is  moffc  in 
the  Stock.  Some  Trees,  inforae  Places,  and  in  feme 
Years  you  may  inoculate  from  Mid- toMi d-Juguft. 
As  to  the  time  of  the  Day,  it  is  bed;  in  the  Evening 
of  a  fair  Day,  in  a  dry  Seafon;  for  Rain  falling  on  the 
Buds  before  they  have  taken  will  deftroy  moil  of  them. 

The  Buds  you  intend  to  inoculate  lliould  neither 
be  too  young  or  tender,  nor  yet  too  old,  but  young 
ones  are  belt ;  the  Apricock  Buds  are  ready  fooneJf, 
they  mud:  be  taken  from  drong  and  well-grown  Shoots 
of  the  fame  Year,  and  from  the  dronged  and  biggeft 
end  of  the  fame  Shoots. 

If  Buds  be  not  at  hand,  the  Stalks  containing  them 
may  be  carried  many  Miles,  and  kept  two  or  three 
Days,  being  wrap’d  in  frefh  and  moid  Leaves  and 
Grafs  to  keep  them  cool:  If  you  think  they  are  a  lit¬ 
tle  wither’d,  lay  the  Stalks  in  cold  Water  two  or 
three  hours,  and  that,  if  any  thing,  will  revive  them, 
and  make  them  come  clean  off  the  Branches. 

Having  your  Buds  and  Indruments  ready  for  your 
Work,  viz.  a  fharp  pointed  Knife  or  Penknife,  a  Quill 
cut  half  way  and  made  fharp  and  fmooth  at  the  end, 
to  divide  the  Bud  and  Rind  from  the  Stalk,  Woollen- 
Yarn,  Bafs-matt,  or  fuch  like,  to  bind  them  withal  % 
then  on  fome  fmooth  part  of  the  Stock,  either  near 
or  farther  from  the  Ground,  according  as  you  intend 
it,  either  for  a  Dwarf-Tree,  or  for  the  Wall,  or  z 
Standard,  cut  the  Rind  of  the  Stock  overthwart,  and 
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from  the  middle  thereof  gently  flit  the  Bark  or  Rind 
about  an  Inch  long,  in  form  of  a  T,  not  wounding  of 
the  Stock  3  then  nimbly  prepare  the  Bud  by  cutting 
off  the  Leaf  and  leaving  of  the  Bark  about  half  an  Inch 
above  and  below  the  Bud,  and  fliarpen  that  end  of 
the  Bark  below  the  Bud,  like  a  Shield  or  Efcutcheon, 
that  it  may  the  more  eaflly  go  down  and  unite  be¬ 
tween  the  Bark  and  the  Stock :  Then  with  your  Quill 
takeoff  the  Bark  and  Bud  dextroufly,  that  you  leave 
not  the  Root  behind  3  for  if  vou  fee  a  hole  under  the 
Bud  ontheinflde,  the  Root  is  left  behind,  therefore 
calf  it  away  and  prepare  another  3  when  your  Bud  is 
ready,  raife  the  Bark  of  the  Stock  on  each  fide  of  the 
flit  (preferving  as  carefully  as  you  can  the  inner  thi  n 
Rind  of  the  Stock)  put  in  with  care  the  Shield  or  Bud 
between  the  Bark  and  Stock,  thralling  it  down  until 
the  top  join  to  the  crols-cut,  then  bind  it  clofe  with 
Yarn,  fj ?c.  but  not  on  the  Bud  it  felf. 

There  is  another  way  of  Inoculation  more  ready 
than  this,  and  more  fuccefsful,  and  differs  from  the 
former  only  in  that  the  Bark  is  flit  upwards  from  the 
crofs-cut  and  the  Shield  or  Bud  put  upwards,  leaving 
the  lower-end  longer  than  may  ferve  3  and  when  it  is 
in  its  place,  cut  off  that  which  is  fuperfluous,  and  join 
the  Bark  of  the  Bud  to  the  Bark  of  the  Stock,  and 
bind  it  as  before,  which  {boner  and  more  fuccefsfully 
takes  than  the  other.  In  Inoculating  you  may  put  two 
or  three  Buds  on  a  Stock. 

You  may  alfo  cut  the  edges  of  the  Bark  about  the 
Bud  fquare,  and  bind  it  fall,  and  it  will  fucceed  well  3 
which  is  the  readier  way,  and  ealier. 

About  three  Weeks  or  a  Month’s  time  after  your 
Inoculation  you  may  unbind  the  Buds,  lell  the  binding 
injure  the  Bud  and  Stock. 

When  you  unbind  them  you  may  difcern  which  are 
good  and  have  taken,  and  which  not  3  the  goodwill 
appear  verdant,  and  well  coloured,  and  the  other 
dead  and  withered. 
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In  March  following  cut  off  the  Stock  three  Fin¬ 
gers  above  the  Bud,  and  the  next  Year  cut  if  clofe, 
that  the  Bud  may  cover  the  Stock  as  Grafts  ufually 
do. 
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Chap.  V.  Of  the  Ways  and  Methods  ufed  for 
the  raifing  of  Fruit-Trees . 

HAving  already  fliewed  how  to  furnifh  your 
Seminary  with  Stocks,  and  the  method  of 
Grafting,  Inoculating,  &c.  of  them  5  I  fhall  in  the  next 
place  confider  the  feveral  forts  of  Fruit-Trees,  and 
what  Ways  and  Methods  are  the  bed  and  mod:  proper 
for  the  propagation  of  each  of  them.  I  fhall  begin 
with  the  Apple,  as  it  deferves  the  preheminence, 
both  upon  the  account  of  its  Universality  and  Ufeful- 
nefs,  being  both  Meat  and  Drink,  it  may  be  had  at 
all  times  of  the  Year.  ,  Of  Apples  there  are  great 
Variety,  and  for  feveral  Ufes  3  but  as  Apples  and 
Pears,  and  other  forts  of  Fruit  are  of  feveral  kinds,  I 
fhall  have  occadon  to  mention  a  great  number  of  them 
hereafter,  and  at  prefent,  only  take  notice  of  fome  pe¬ 
culiar  Apples  and  Pears  proper  for  Cyder  and  Perry.  1 
Apples  are  commonly  railed  by  grafting  upon  the  Apples, 
Crab,  that  being  e deemed  the  bed  and  hardied  Stock  ^ow  wfi*?- 
for  them,  and  the  lead  fubjedt  to  Canker  3  they  take  bed 
when  grafted  in  the  Cleft  or  Bark,  except  the  Gennet 
Moyle,  which  will  grow  of  Burrs,  as  I  have  mentioned 
before,  and  the  Codlin,  which  may  be  railed  of  Suckers 
or  [Slips,  tho’ indeed  mod  of  our  bed  Fruit  has  been 
produced  from  the  Kernel,  being  a  kind  of  Wilding,  as 
the  Red-dreak,  the  Golden  Pippin,  &c.  are  reported  to 
be$  but  it  being  very  rare  that  any  can  be  raifed  this  way, 
mod  Kernels  producing  Fruit  of  a  wild,  auftere,  fharp 
Tade,  tending  rather  to  thewildncfs  of  the  Stock  011 
which  the  Tree  was  grafted,  than  that  of  the  Graft  3 
altho’  many  of  them  may  feem  fair,  yet  they  want  that 
brilknefs  of  Spirit,  and  are  more  woody  than  the  graft** 
ed  Fruit,  being  alfo  much  longer  before  they  bear,  and 
are  more  unfruitful  3  for  the  often  grafting  of  Trees  up- 
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on  the  fame  kind,  is  efteemed  a  meliorating  of  them, 
which  hath  occafioned  many  to  endeavour  the  railing  of 
new  kinds  of  Apples,  and  other  Fruits,  by  grafting  of 
them  upon  different  Stocks, which  way  I  think  deferves 
Incouragement  5  if  any  fhould  attain  to  any  fort  of  Graft 
of  this  kind,  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  atthefe- 
cond,  or  at  fartheft,at  the  third  Year’s  growth,  to  graft 
it  upon  a  Stock  of  a  more  natural  kind  to  it,  for  N ature 
delights  more  in  an  advance  than  going  backwards.  By 
a  failure  in  this  Point  I  loft  feveral  Grafts  that  I  believe 
would  have  been  of  Advantage  had  I  been  aware  of  the 
fudden  Blaft  that  took  them  the  third  Y ear.I  think  Ex¬ 
periments  of  this  kind  more  likely  to  fucceed  by  try¬ 
ing  a  dry  or  an  infipid  Fruit  upon  a  pungent  vigorous 
Sap,  than  the  contrary  3  but  for  the  gaining  of  anew 
Species  of  Apples,  tho’  ’tis  rare  to  have  them  take,  yet 
I  think  the  doing  of  it  by  Seeds  and  Kernels  the  moft 
likely  way,  becaufe  many  have  been  procured  that  way. 
I  have  obtained  four  feveral  forts  of  this  kind  my  felf. 
I  am  told  that  Apples  may  alfo  be  railed  of  Layers  3  if 
you  cut  the  Layer  when  you  put  it  in  the  Earth,  as  you 
do  the  Layer  of  a  Gilliflower,  and  let  them  be  two 
Years  in  the  Ground  before  you  take  them  up,  and  that 
iuch  will  bear  idoner  than  thole  that  are  grafted. 

The  Golden  Runnet  is  the  moft  certaineft  Bearer  of 
any  Apple  I  have  met  with  in  any  Soil,  and  in  all  Cli¬ 
mates,  and  as  ’tis  a  Summer  Fruit  it  muft  be  the  proper- 
eft  of  any  for  the  Northern  Parts,  but  ’tis  defpis’d  be¬ 
caufe  ’tis  apt  to  be  mellow  and  not  keep  well  3  but  I 
have  obferved  that  thofe  planted  in  the  Northern  Cli¬ 
mates,  and  upon  the  lighteft  Soil  keep  beft,  and  are  the 
firmcft  Fruit,  efpccially  if  the  Fruit  has  any  thing  of 
Ruffet  and  fpecks  upon  it.  W eft  Winds  are  the  moft 
blaftmg  of  any  to  Fruit,and  fo  thofe  Places  that  are  moft 
expofed  to  them  are  the  ofteneft  blafted  3  butBlafts,  as 
they  happen  but  feidom,  they  make  me  the  more  apt  to 
think  that  the  not  bearing  of  Fruit  is  occafioned  from  a 
not  fuiting  of  the  Fruit  and  Soil  to  one  another  than  any 
thing  elfe  3  and  therefore  what  I  would  advife  every  one 
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that  intends  to  plant  an  Orchard,  is,  to  enquire  what 
Fruit  bears  belt  in  the  Neighbourhood  where  is  the 
fame  Soil,  and  accordingly  to  plant  moll:  of  that  fort. 

Next  unto  Apples  I  think  Pears  may  come  in  th c  Tears  hm 
fecond  place,  and  would  be  much  more  ufeful  thmraife^ 
they  are,  were  fuch  care  taken  to  improve  the  Juice 
of  them  as  might  be  *  in  one  thing  they  are  to  be  pre- 
ferr’d,  that  they  profper  in  cold,  moift,  hungry,  .(to¬ 
ny  and  gravelly  Land,  where  Apples  will  not  bear  fo 
well  y  they  are  belt  grafted  the  fame  way  as  the  Ap¬ 
ple,  and  upon  the  wild  Pear- (lock  raifed  of  their  Ker¬ 
nels  for  Standards  5  but  for  Dwarf  or  Wall-Trees  the 
Quince-Hock  is  eHeem’d  the  belt,  but  then  they  fhould 
be  planted  in  moifc  Ground  j  they  will  grow  likewife 
when  grafted  on  the  White  Thorn,  but  not  fo  well 
as  on  the  former  3  they  may  likewife  be  budded  on 
their  own  kind ,  and  if  W inter  Pears,  or  any  fort  of 
latter  Fruit,  be  grafted  on  the  earlieH  Pears,  or  ear- 
lied:  Fruit  of  the  kind,  it  will  forward  and  help  them 
very  much.  They  may  be  grafted  when  the  bloifom 
is  on  them. 

Cherriesare  afineSummer-Fruit,  and  are  of  feveral  cherries, 
forts  5  they  do  bed:  grafted  on  the  Black-Cherry- Hock,  raifi & 

or  the  Merry-Hock,  which  may  be  raifed  in  great 
quantities  from  Cherry-Hones  5  Suckers  alfo  from  the 
Roots  of  the  Wild  or  Red-Cherry,  will  do  well* 
they  are  commonly  grafted  about  a  Yard  from  the 
Ground  by  whip-grafting  *  they  may  likewife  be  bud¬ 
ded  or  inoculated  on  their  own  kind. 

Plumbs  are  of  feveral  forts,  and  commonly  cleft-  Plumbs 
grafted  on  any  Stocks  of  their  own  kind,  except  the 
Damafcen  *  but  one  of  the  belt  forts  to  graft  them 
on  is  the  Pear-Plumb  >  tho’  I  have  often  found  them 
to  prove  well  raifed  only  from  the  Stones,  efpecially 
Damafcens. 

Medlars  may  be  cleft, or  Stock-grafted, on  theWhite  Medlars . 
Thorn,  but  prove  beH  on  the  Pear  or  Quince-Hock. 

Filberts  may  be  cleft-grafted  on  the  common  Nut,  filberts. 
and  ServHes  on  their  own  kind,  or  propagated  by 
Suckers,  Layers,  or  Seeds,  ^Quinces 
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jQuinces,  Quinces  may  be  cleft-grafted  on  their  own  kind, 
hm  rais’d .  or  railed  of  Slips  or  Layers,  and  of  Cuttings  3  they 
delight  in  a  moiftSoil.  If  you  have  a  Quince-Tree, 
which  grows  fo  low  that  you  can  by  plafhing,  or 
otherwile  bring  it  to  the  Ground,  do  it  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  W  inter,  and  cover  it  with  Earth,  except 
the  two  ends  of  the  Boughs  3  and  every  T wig  will 
put  forth  Roots,  which  being  cut  off  and  tranfplanted 
will  make  a  Tree  3  they  may  be  alfo  Inoculated  which 
will  make  them  bear  the  fooner.  If  they  are  planted 
on  dry  Ground ,  they  fhould  be  planted  in  October : 
They  are  better  grafted  in  the  Stock  than  in  the 
Bark. 

Apr  docks,  Apricocks  are  ufiially  inoculated  in  Plumb-flocks, 

fa™  rmdd.  railed  either  from  Suckers  that  have  not  been  grafted 
before,  or  Stones 3  thofe  of  the  White  Pear- Plumb 
aYe  efteemed  the  bed,  and  thofe  of  any  other  great 
White  or  Red  Plumb  that  hath  large  Leaves  and 
Shoots  are  very  good  for  the  budding  of  Apricocks 
or  Peaches.  I  am  told  that  an  Apricock,  inoculated 
on  a  Peach,  mightily  improves  the  Fruit.  I  have 
known  Apricocks  bear  very  well  that  were  only  rai¬ 
led  of  Stones ,  but  their  Roots  are  reckon’d  very 
fpungy,  and  fo  not  apt  to  continue  long.  Apricocks 
do  well  alfo  in  Standards  3  but  as  they  bloffom  very 
early  again fl  a  Wall,  fo  they  are  very  much  in  dan¬ 
ger  from  the  Frofts,  again  it  which  they  fhould  be 
ilielter’d  with  Matts,  or  other  fhelter,  when  they 
are  in  Bloom.  You  may  alfo  plant  them  in  feveral 
Afpedfs,  and  by  that  means  have  them  ripe  in  feve¬ 
ral  Seafons. 

They  thrive  beft  on  a  light  Soil  if  inoculated  on  a 
Plumb-flock  3  but  the  beft  for  a  heavy  Soil  are  thofe 
inoculated  on  an  Apricock-ftock,  raifed  of  the  ftone. 

In  fowing  Apricock-ftones  keep  them  in  Sand  till 
October  is  over  before  you  fet  them  3  becaufe  if  they 
are  fet  early,  as  when  the]Fruitis  ripe,  they  are  apt  to 
ipring  up  before  the  Winter,  and  then  being  tender 
the  Froft  kills  them. 
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Peaches  are  of  feveral  forts,  and  are  raifed  the  fame  Teaches. 
way  with  Apricocks,  and  delight  in  the  fame  Soil, 
and  do  beft  grafted  on  Apricock-|locks. 

Nectarines  delight  in  the  fame  Soil  as  Apricocks  Nectarines. 
and  Peaches  j  they  are  raifed  by  Inoculation,  the  belt 
Stock  for  which  is  that  raifed  of  the  Peach-flone. 

Figs  are  of  feveral  forts,  they  are  multiply’d  of  Figs. 
Suckers,  and  delight  in  a  warm  moift  Soil. 

Figs  may  be  increafed  by  Cuttings,  Layers,  or  Suck¬ 
ers,  and  are  to  be  planted  againft  a  Houfe  or  Wall, 
where  they  may  Fave  Sun  to  ripen  them.  They  may 
be  raifed  to  the  Wall  like  other  Trees,  but  mull  not 
be  pruned  more  than  needs  muff. 

If  you  plant  fomefmall  Fig-Trees  in  Pots  or  large 
Boxes,  as  you  do  Orange-Trees,  and  put  them  in 
fome  Houfe  (  from  the  beginning  of  November  until 
April )  without  any  Fire,  or  any  other  Curiofity ,  you 
may  have  early  Figs,  if  when  you  fet  them  out,  you 
fet  them  under  a  South-wall,  and  keep  them  watered 
once  a  Week.  I  am  told  that  if  you  lay  a  quantity 
of  Walnut-fhells  round  the  Roots  of  a  Fig-tree,  and 
cover  them  with  good  Earth  till  they  rot,  they  will 
caufe  the  Fig-tree  not  only  to  bear,  but  to  produce 
large  Fruits. 

Orange  and  Limon  Trees,  in  hot  Countries  are 
raifed  of  Slips,  but  they  will  not  grow  fo  here  5  they  mJUm; 
are  commonly  grafted  or  inoculated,  or  are  raifed  by 
fowing  their  Pippins  or  Seeds  in  Boxes,  and  when 
they  are  two  Years  old  tranfplant  them  in  Cafes,  eve¬ 
ry  one  in  a  Cafe  by  it  felf  fill’d  with  rich  Melon-bed 
Mould  mingled  with  Loam,  refined  and  matured  by 
one  Winter  Seafon  *  and  when  they  can  well  (up port 
it,  you  may  either  inoculate  or  graft  them  by  approach 
in  the  Spring  of  the  Y ear.  Be  diligent  to  fecure  them 
from  Cold,  and  commit  them  early  to  their  flicker, 
where  they  may  intirely  be  preferv’d  from  the  Froft^ 
you  may  give  them  a  gentle  Stow,  and  attemper  the 
Air  with  a  Fire  of  Charcoal  during  the  extream  ri¬ 
gour  of  the  Winter,  in  cafe  you  fufpefttheFrofl  has 

at  all  invaded  them.  But 

.  \ 
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But  fo  foon  as  the  Spring  appears,  and  the  Frofts 
are  entirely  paft,  you  may  acquaint  them  with  the 
Air  by  degrees,  beginning  firft  to  open  the  Doors 
of  the  Contervatory  in  the  heat  of  the  Day,  and  fhut- 
ing  them  again  at  Night  3  and  fo  by  little  and  little 
you  may  fet  open  the  Windows,  andfhut  them  again 
in  the  Evening  till  all  danger  is  paft,  and  then  you 
may  bring  them  forth  and  expofe  them  boldly  to  the 
Air  during  ail  the  Summer  following. 

As  thele  Trees  grow  big  you  may  change  and  em 
large  their  Cafes,  but  be  fare  to  take  them  out  Earth 
and  all,  railing  the  ftringy  and  fibrous  Roots  a  little 
with  a  Knife  before  you  replace  them,  fupplying  what 
their  new  Cafe's  may  want  with  the  fore-defcribed 
Mould.  Some  when  they  alter  their  Cafes  denude 
them  of  all  the  Earth,  conceiving  it  exhaufted  and 
in  lipid,  but  it  is  to  the  extream  prejudice  of  the  T rec, 
and  doth  fet  it  fo  far  back  that  a  Year  or  two  will 
hardly  recover  it. 

You  may  gather  the  Flowers  every  Day  to  prevent 
their  knotting  into  Fruit,  fparing  only  fome  of  the 
fairelt  and  belt  placed  for  Fruit,  and  as  many  as  you 
conceive  the  Tree  can  well  nourifh. 

The  Spiders  do  extreamly  affedt  to  fpread  theirToils 
among  the  Branches  and  Leaves  of  this  Tree,  becaufe 
the  Flies  fo  much  frequent  their  Flowers  and  Leaves, 
which  attradt  them  with  their  Redolency  and  Juice  3 
to  remedy  this,  ufe  fuch  a  Brufh  as  is  made  to  cleanfe 
Pictures  withal  from  Dull,  but  treat  them  tenderly. 

Mr.  Hartlib  condemns  us  much  for  negledting  the 
propagating  of  Almond-Trees,  which  (faith  he)  grow 
very  well  and  bear  good  Fruit,  he  having,  as  he  fays, 
feen  divers  Bulhels  on  one  Tree  in  his  Brother’s  Or¬ 
chard  5  they  grow  large  and  upright,  and  need  not  the 
help  of  a  Wall.  The  Almonds  are  in  fome  fweet, 
and  in  others  a  little  bitter  3  but  I  am  told,  that  often 
removing  of  them  makes  them  grow  fwceter  3  the 
;Tree  is  chiefly  received  for  the  Beauty  of  its  Flowers, 
[which  being  early,  and  of  a  fair,  pale,  reddifh  Colour, 
1 make  a  fi ne  fhe  w  in  a  Garden.  T hey 
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They  are  raifed  by  fecting  of  the  Nut  in  the  Shell 
In  the  Month  of  October  or  February^  which  fhould  be 
laid  in  iort  Dung,  a  Day  or  two  before  you  plant  them  % 
and  when  they  come  up  they  fhould  be  watered  once  a 
Week,  till  they  grow  pretty  large:  they  may  alfo  be 
raifed  by  Slips  from  the  Roots  3  they  delight  in  the 
Sun,  and  a  dry  Soil  3  and  grow  barren  in  a  fat  one. 

Youmayincreafe  feveral  forts  of  Fruits,  by  making 
choice  of  a  convenient  Branch,  or  Shoot  of  an  ii> 
different  fize3  which  about  Midfummer^  fome times 
a  little  fooner,  and  fometimes  later,  according  as  the 
Weather  proves,  when  the  Sap  is  very  high,  which 
in  fome  Trees  is  fooner  and  in  fome  later 3  a  little  a- 
bove  the  place  you  think  belf,  apply  a  pretty  quan¬ 
tity  of  well-tempered  Mortar  round  about  ""it,  and 
make  fuch  provifion  with  convenient  tying  of  a  Cloth 
about  it  as  may  caufe  the  Mortar  not  to  fall  off,  either 
by  the  waffling  of  the  Rain  or  other  wife,  and  cover 
it  with  Clay,  which  form  fo  on  the  Top,  that  it  may 
a  little  receive  the  Moifture  in  cafe  of  Rain,  and 
then  cut  the  Bark  off  round  about  the  Branch  under 
the  place  where  the  Clay  is,  about  two  or  three  Inches 
wide,  and  in  the  Clay  or  Mortar,  it  will  either  put 
forth  root,  or  prepare  it  fo  for  rooting,  that  being  cut 
off  about  the  beginning  of  Plant  ing-feafon,  it  will 
grow,  which  fometimes  may  be  done  about  the  latter 
end  of  September ,  or  beginning  of  October.  You  muff 
obferve  in  planting  of  It  to  proportion  the  Top  to 
the  Root,  and  not  to  leave  too  much  for  the  young 
Root  to  feed,  and  plant  it  in  good  Ground  with  the 
Mortar  on,  which  is  to  be  made  of  Clay,  fine  Earth, 
and  a  little  Dung,  which  muff  be  clapped  to  the  bared 
place  as  well  as  to  the  Bark  that  is  about  it,  and  the 
Ball  made  as  big  as  a  Foot-ball.  It  muff  be  fet  pretty 
deep,  and  kept  often  watering. 

Pear-Trees  have  commonly  more  brittle  Roots  than 
I  Apple-Trees,  and  therefore  more  care  fhould  be  had 
i  in  taking  of  them  up,  and  the  Roots  of  fuch  Apple- 
I  ,  Tree% 

I  K* 
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Trees,  or  Stocks  as  have  been  raifed  of  Kernels,  are 
likewife  more  brittle  than  thofe  raifed  of  the  Crab 
or  Wilding. 

.Medlars  are  raifed  belt  by  grafting  on  a  Servife  T ree ; 
the  great  Dutch  Medlar  is  the  belt,  and  a  good  bear¬ 
er  5  they  are  alfo  raifed  of  the  Stone  and  fometimes 
from  Suckers,  but  when  fowed  they  require  a  great 
deal  of  time,  before  they  bear  :  Neither  is  the  Fruit 
fo  large  as  when  grafted.  They  are  commonly  planted 
near  the  Water,  but  they  thrive  and  bear  wxll  in  other 
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Trees . 

YOUR  Trees  being  grafted  or  inoculated  on  pro¬ 
per  Stocks,  the  next  thing  to  be  confider’d,  is 
which  are  to  be  for  Dwarfs,  Walls  and  Standards, 
that  a  proper  Method  may  be  ufed  about  each  fort, 
the  ordering  of  which  confifts  moftly  in  the  pruning 
of  them :  Dwarf  Trees  mull  be  pruned  fo  as  to  make 
them  hollow,  and  to  branch  low  into  as  many  Bran¬ 
ches  as  you  can :  The  fame  care  mull  be  taken  of  fuch 
as  are  to  plant  againlt  Walls  >  only  as  the  one  are  to 
grow  round,  the  others  are,  as  much  as  you  can,  to 
be  made  to  grow  flat,  that  they  may  fpread  the  bet¬ 
ter  on  the  Wall  but  for  the  Standards,  as  foon  as 
you  can,  you  are  to  reduce  them  to  one  Branch,  which 
whenit  comes  to  the  intended  heighth  you  defire,  you 
mu  ft  cut  the  top  of  it  to  caufe  it  to  head  at  that  place, 
always  confidering  the  ftrength  of  the  Body,  which 
if  it  have  ftrength  enough  you  may  prune  it  clear  up : 
but  if  weak,  leave  according  to  its  firength,  more  or 
lefs  Branches  to  grow  out  of  the  fides,  and  check  the 
Sap  which  ftrengthens  the  Body:  and  fo  will  the 
pruning  of  the  Head,  when  once  the  Body  is  of  a 
good  ftrength. 
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Bv  this  means  being  provided  with  all  forts  of 
Trees,  it  will  in  the  next  place  be  convenient  to  conq¬ 
uer  the  Methods  to  be  tiled  for  the  planting  of  them 
out,  in  doing  of  which  it  will  be  neceflary  to  know 
nrft,  how  to  order  the  Ground,  and  fecondly,  how 
to  tranfplant  the  Trees.  J 


Chap.  VIL  Of  the  manner  of  cultivating  Ground 

for  an  Orchard. 

T'HB  natural  Soil  of  an  Orchard  is  more  to  be  re¬ 
garded  than  that  of  a  Garden,  becaufe  the  Gar¬ 
den  hi ouuct:  rooteth  but  fhallow,  and  lo  may  eafily 
be  manur’d  to  the  depth  that  is  requir’d  for  Garden- 
Commodities  5  but  Fruit-Trees  growing  large  and 
rooting  deep,  ought  to  have  a  deep  and  rich  Soil, 
where  your  conveniency  will  allow  of  it. 

And  if  the  Land  that  you  intend  to  plant  be  a  Turf, 
or  Gr een-fwerd,  you  will  do  well  to  plow  it  two 
Years  before  you  let  the  Trees  in  it,  to  make  it  mel¬ 
low  and  loofe  5  and  the  deeper  you  plow  it  the  bet¬ 
ter,  becaufe  the  Trees  wall  have  the  better  Oppor¬ 
tunity  to  root  y  and  if  you  lay  Dung  or  Manure  on  it, 
the  plowing  will  mix  it  the  better  with  the  natural 
Soil,  and  it  will  be  much  the  better  to  dig  if  you  defign 
to  fet  Beans,  Peafe  or  other  Commodities  with  your 
"I  rees,  which  is  the  beft  way  of  advancing  the  Growuh 
of  your  Trees  j  and  if  you  would  have  your  Trees 
to  thrive,  you  mult  take  care  that  your  Trees  be  not 
too  near  together,  and  that  no  fort  of  Plants  be  near 
them,  which  may  deprive  them  of  their  Nounfliment, 
or  any  way  hinder  thofe  RefrefhLngs  and  Helps  that 
they  might  otherwife  receive  by  the  Rain  or  Dew. 

In  an  Acre  of  Land  may  be  planted  at  forty  Foo; 
diftance  two  hundred  and  fifty  fix  Trees,  at  fifty  Foot 
diftance  one  hundred  and  fixty  nine,  and  at  fixty  Foot 
diftance  one  hundred  and  twenty  one  Trees, 


Take 
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Take  care  to  keep  the  Earth  about  your  Trees  al¬ 
ways  light  and  clean,  and  often  cultivated,  fo  as  to 
mend  and  clean  it  as  often  as  it  requires. 

Earth  that  is  hot  or  dry  muft  be  dug  or  tilled  in 
Summer-time,  either  a  little  before  or  whilft  it  rains, 
or  foon  after;  at  which  time  you  can  neither  Till  it 
too  often  nor  too  deep,  becaufe  the  doing  of  it  in 
hot  Weather  will  kill  fuch  Herbs  or  Flowers  as  grow 
in  it,  except  they  are  watered ;  but  cold,  ftrong  and 
moift  Earth  is  belt  to  be  tilled  in  dry  Weather,  only 
there  are  fome  Grounds  that  will  not  work  till  Rain 
comes. 

The  frequent  ftirring  of  the  Earth  prevents  its 
goodnefs  from  being  waited  by  the  growth  and  nou¬ 
rishment  of  ill  Plants ;  but  fuch  ftirrings  are  not  e- 
nough  without  pulling  of  the  Weeds  up:  For  ill 
Weeds  that  ufually  grow  in  Summer  and  Autumn, 
multiply  without  end  if  they  fare  fuffer’d  to  run  to 
Seed.  At  the  time  that  the  Trees  bloffom  and  the 
Vines fhoot,  the  Earth  is  not  to  be  meddled  with. 

To  dry  Earth  a  large  Culture  or  Tillage  may  be 
allow’d  the  beginning  of  Winter,  and  the  like,  as 
foon  as  it  is  pail,  that  the  Snow,  and  Rain  of  the 
Winter  and  Spring  may  eaiily  fink  into  the  Earth; 
but  to  ftrong  and  moift  Earth  a  fmall  Tillage  in  October 
only,  to  remove  the  Weeds,  is  beft,  and  to  give  a 
large  Tillage  in  Spring  when  the  greateft  Rains  are 
ever;  and  if  you  Trench  heavy  moift  Ground  againft 
Winter,  your  fir  ft  breaking  of  it  lip  ought  to  be 
flight. 

But  if  your  Orchard  is  fituated  in  a  fandy  or  dry 
Ground,  endeavour  by  the  help  of  fome  Gutters  to 
carry  off  all  the  Water  that  falls  in  hafty  Showers  to 
thofe  Places  that  are  manur’d,  that  none  of  it  maybe 
unprofitable  wafted  in  the  Walks  or  Allies,  but  if 
your  Soil  is  ftrong  and  fat,  drain  it  off  from  the  Or¬ 
chard  as  much  as  you  can.  And  if  your  Land  lie  flat, 
that  wet  is  apt  to  ftand  upon  it,  or  if  ’tis  a  fhallow  ' 
Soil,  you  may  fomething  help  it  in  plowing,  by  ga¬ 
thering  , 
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thering  of  the  Land  always  up  in  and  near  the  Place 
where  you  intend  the  rows  of  Trees  lhall  afterwards 
ftand  *  which  will  make  the  Soil  deep  where  they  are 
to  hand,  and  draw  off  the  Moifture,  as  was  laid  be¬ 
fore. 

Rain-water  finks  not  fo  deep  into  Land  as  Snow, 
and  therefore  in  moilf  Land  it  is  a  good  way  to  remove 
the  Snow  as  much  as  you  can  from  about  your  Trees. 


Chap.  VIII*  Of  the  Tranfplanting  of  Trees . 

I  Have  already  given  feverai  Directions  for  the 
Tranfplanting  of  Fore  ft- Trees,  which  will  ferve 
for  Fruit-Trees  alfo,  and  therefore  what  I  fhall  confi- 
der  about  Fruit-Trees  at  prefent,  is  the  diffance  they 
are  to  be  planted  at,  and  what  may  tend  to  the  ma¬ 
king  of  them  the  more  fruitful*  the  feldom  bearing 
of  Fruit  being  one  of  the  greateft  Difcouragements 
that  attends  Planting. 

As  for  Standards  of  Apples  or  Pears,  I  am  not  for 
planting  of  them  nearer  than  forty  Foot*  which  dis¬ 
tance,  if  any  one  think  too  far  for  an  Orchard,  and 
that  by  the  thriving  of  their  Trees  (cfpecially  while 
they  are  young)  they  fhall  fuffainlofs,  I  fhould  rather 
advife  them  to  plant  Cherry-Trees,  Codlins,  Plumbs, 
13 c.  between,  becaufe  in  about  thirty  or  forty  Years 
time  they  will  be  decaying,  and  fo  by  cutting  them 
down  will  make  way  for  the  other  Trees,  the  largeft 
of  Apple  and  Pear-Trees,  and  the  room  that  they 
have  being  what  I  think  doth  much  contribute  to  their 
bearing  and  thriving,  in  that  they  receive  the  more 
Benefit  and  Refrefhment  of  the  Sun  and  Air,  and  have 
the  more  room  for  their  Roots  to  fpread  by  their  dis¬ 
tance  From  each  other,  and  the  Fruit  is  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.  But  if  you  plant  them  in  Fields  or  Paflures,  fifty 
or  fixty  Foot  diffance  will  do  well,  becaufe  they  will  ' 
be  Ids  prejudicial  to  the  Grafs  *  but  for  the  prevent¬ 
ing  of  any  Inconveniency  that  may  come  to  -Pa (hire-* 
Yql.  II,  T  Lands 
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Lands  from  the  dropping  of  the  Trees,  I  ftiall  propofe 
one  thing  that  I  have  already  hinted  at,  which  is, 
to  plant  all  your  Trees  in  rows  from  Eaft  to  Weft. 
Let  the  Trees  and  rows  Be  forty  Foot  one  from  ano¬ 
ther,  and  let  all  the  Trees,  by  pruning  of  them,  be 
made  to  grow  like  a  Fan,  or  to  fpread  in  the  fame 
Form  as  if  they  were  to  growagainfta  Wall,  only  in 
that  the  Stem  muft  be  taller:  This  I  think  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  prejudice  that  the  dropping  of  Trees  will  do 
to  the  Grafs,  and  will  fhade  the  Land  from  burning, 
and  improve  it' by  the  filling  of  the  Leaves,  and  will 
alfocaufethe  Fruit  to  ripen  much  better  than  if  they 
grew  in  the  common  Form,  of  which  laft  Particular 
I  have  had  the  Experience  of  two  or  three  Trees  that 
I  kept  trimmed  after  the  fame  manner  on  purpofe  for  a 
trial. 


Cherries,  Plumbs,  Quinces,  and  fuch  like  Trees, 
may  be  planted  at  fifteen  or  twenty  Foot  diftance, 
which  is  diffident. 

It  will  beneceftary  at  every  three  or  four  Years  end 
to  lay  about  aged  Trees  fome  Soil,  efpecially  Lime  or 
Chalk,  which  is  done  by  uncovering  the  Mould  with¬ 
in  a  little  of  the  Roots,  and  applying  of  it,  and  then 
covering  of  them  again  with  Earth;  the  beft  Seafon 
for  which  Work  is  the  beginning  of  Winter,  that 
the  Rains  may  wafh  it  to  the  Roots  before  the  heat 
of  the  Summer  invades  it. 

Hall-Trees.  But  Wall-trees  fhould  be  planted  at  fuch  diftances 
astheheighth  or  breadth  of  the  Wall,  the  Nature  of 
the  Tree,  and  the  Nature  of  the  Ground  requires* 
the  higher  the  Wall,  the  nearer  the  Trees  may  be  to¬ 
gether  3  and  the  lower  the  Wall,  the  farther  diftance, 
that  they  may  have  room  to  fpread  in  breadth  where 
they  want  it  in  heighth  3  efpecially  Vines,  which  re-^ 
quire  a  more  fpacious  and  ample  place  to  fpread  againft 
than  other  Fruit,  it  being  certain,  that  the  more  they 
fpread  the  better  they  bear  and  thrive,  which  is  con¬ 
trary  to  the  Opinion  of  all  Foreign  Parts :  And  the 
fame  may  be  obferved  of  moft  other  Wall-Fruit,  e- 

3  fpecially 
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fpecially  Pears  and  Apricocks,  upon  which  account  I 
cannot  but  think  mo  ft  of  our  Walls  too  low,  and  our 
Trees  commonly  planted  too  thick.  And, 

Having  occauon  to  find  fault  with  the  common  fort  mils  for 
of  Walls  for  Fruits,  it  gives  me  an  opportunity  o£Fru*** 
recommending  the  Fropofal  made  by  Mr.  Fatio  for 
floping  Walls,  that  fo  what  is  planted  againft  them 
may  lie  expofed  to  the  diredt  Beams  of  the  Sun  t  This 
fort  of  Walls,  breaking  the  Wind  and  refledling  the 
Sun-beams  from  one  Wall  to  another,  mu  ft  be  of 
great  Advantage  for  the  ripening  of  Fruit  in  our  cold 
Climate  3  to  w  hich  I  fhall  only  add  an  accidental  Ex¬ 
periment  made  by  a  Friend  of  mine,  who  had  a  Wall, 
the  Foundation  of  which  being  bad,  obliged  him  on 
the  planted  fide,  between  each  Tree,  to  make  But- 
treftes  of  about  a  Yard  from  the  Wall,  which  caufed 
his  Fruit  to  ripen  much  fooner  than  it  did  before: 

His  Wall  flood  a  little  facing  to  the  Eaftward  of  the 
South. 

But  to  proceed  to  what  I  think  the  great  Point  to  of  the 
be  taken  care  of  about  Fruit-Trees,  which  is  the  Un-  Unfruitful - 
fruitfulnefs  of  them,  it  being  often  many  Y ears  toge-  jfeef 
ther,  that  both  Apples,  Pears,  and  other  Fruits  fail, 
as  we  have  of  late  experienced  for  feven  or  eight 
Y  ears  together  3  which  I  nconveniency  being  one  of  the 
greateft  Difcouragements  that  attends  Planting,  as  I 
laid  before,  it  may  notbeamifs  a  little  to  confider  the 
occafion  of  this  Unfruitfulnefs,  and  likewife  to  pro- 
pofe  fome  Remedies  for  the  fame.  N ow  the  Unfruit¬ 
fulnefs  of  thefe  Trees  commonly  proceeds, 

Fir ft ,  From  Blafts  occafioned  by  the  Winds,  as  Occafmed 
many  times  from  the  Ealt-wind  in  the  Spring,  which  b 
coming  after  Rain,  when  the  Bloffoms  are  wet,  and 
bringing  of  Frofts  with  it,  fhrivels  up  the  *Leaves 
of  the  Bloffoms  and  fpoils  them.  If  a  W  eft- wind 
fucceeds  it  commonly  brings  Caterpillars  3  the  beft 
Remedies  againft  which  are  good  Shelter,  to  prevent 
the  Frofts  3  and  the  burning  of  Straw,  Hawm,  &V. 
to  kill  the  other)  but  a  great  means  to  have  Fruit  all 
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Years,  is  where  you  have  the  Conveniency  of  differ 
rent  Situations,  that  fo  when  a  Blaft  comes  by  one 
Wind,  you  may  have  another  under  fhelter  from  it  5 
and  tho’  the  South  Afpeft  is  the  befl  for  ripening  of 
Fruit,  yet  the  moll  conftant  bearing  Orchard  that  I 
have  met  with,  is  an  Orchard  belonging  to  a  fmali 
Farm  I  have  in  Hertfordjloire ,  that  is  not  above  a  Rood 
of  Ground,  whiclg is  fituated  on  the  fide  of  an  Hill  that 
faces  the  Nor th-Eali: :  The  Soil  is  a  kind  of  a  yellow 
Tile-Clay,  and  the  Welt-end  of  it  is  flickered  by  the 
Houfe,  and  the  South- fide  by  high  Trees,  but  the 
North-fide  and  Eaft-end  is  wholly  expofed  to  thole 
Winds.  But  having  a  conveniency  of  feveral  Situa¬ 
tions  where  I  now  live,  X  may,  when  the  Trees  grow 
up,  which  I  have  lately  planted,  be  able  to  give  a 
better  account  of  this-  Particular y  for  Experiments 
of  this  kind  mult  rather  be  tried  in  the  South  Parts  of 
England  than  North,  efpecially  for  North  or  Weft 
Situations. 

Secondly ,  The  want  of  Rain  juft  at  BlofToming-time, 
often  occafions  the  dropping  off  of  theBloffoms  for 
want  of  Sap  to  nourifh  them,  efpecially  in  dry 
Grounds  3  and  therefore  I  have  heard  of  fome  in  Ef/exy 
whofe  Orchards  were  upon  a  dry  Soil,  that  have  had 
great  quantities  of  Fruit  when  all  their  Neighbours  a- 
bout  them  have  failed,  only  upon  this  account,  that 
they  kept  their  Trees  watered  at  Bloffoming-time  5 
and  of  a  Gentleman*  who  had  an  Orchard  planted  on 
the  fide  of  a  Hill  that  he  could  W ater  when  he  would,, 
which  hardly  ever  failed. 

The  third  occafion  of  Unfruitfulnefs  is  thenotfuit- 
ing  of  your  Fruit  and  Soil  together,  a  Point  that  de- 
ferves  more  particular  Obfervations  than  I  have  been 
yet  abfeto  make,  and  what  I  would  defire  the  Ailift- 
ance  of  fuch  in  as  are  willing  to  promote  this  Work, 
being  fatisfied  that  not  only  fome  fort  of  Fruits  bear 
better  on  fome  Soils  than  others,  but  alfo  that  they 
thrive  much  better  y  however,  in  the  mean  time  I  fhall 
ad  vile  them  that  plant  an  Orchard,  to  enquire  what 
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fort  of  Soil  their  Neighbours  Orchards  are  of,  and 
what  fort  of  Fruits  bear  bed  in  thole  Soils,  as  I  laid 
before,  and  accordingly  to  dock  themfelves  with 
that  fort  of  Fruit. 

But  a  great  hindrance  to  a  due  enquiry  into  this 
ofeful  part  of  Hufbandry  is  the  variety  of  Names 
that  are  in  many  Places  given  to  one  and  the  lame  Ap¬ 
ple  or  Pear }  and  therefore  when  any  one  hath  a  good 
•bearing  Fruit,  I  would  advife  them  to  befureof  the 
Name  of  them  from  fome  experienced  Gardeners, 
and  then  a  certain  Judgment  may  be  made  of  them. 

And  it  you  find  the  Ground  wherein  you  plant  your 
Fruit-Trees  not  fuitable  to  the  Nature  of  the  Tree,  it 
may  be  altered  by  applying  of  Earth,  Clay  or  Sand 
of  a  different  Nature  to  your  Soil. 

A  fourth  Reafon  of  the  Unfruit  fulnefs  of  Fruit-  Vrom  bar 
T rees  is  the  Barrennefs  of  the  Soil  they  are  planted  on,  rfn*fs.  °f 
for  I  cannot  but  think  it  as  neceflary  to  dung  Orchards the  So’1' 
as  Plowed  Lands,  that  fo  the  Dung  may  wadi  to  the 
Roots  of  the  Trees  to  nourifh  them  5  this  I  reckon 
was  the  reafon  of  the  fruitfulnefs  of  the  Orchard  men¬ 
tioned  by  Mr .Hartlib  in  his  Legacy,  when  he  advifed 
the  turning  of  the  Wafh  of  a  Sheep-common  to  the 
Roots  of  the  Trees,  which,  he  fays,  occafioned  fijch 
a  fruitfulnefs  to  an  Orchard  that  belonged  to  a  Farm 
that  an  Acquaintance  of  his  held,  that  the  Occupier 
got  an  Eftate  out  of  the  Farm  by  it,  which  before  was 
lo  dear  rented,  that  it  had  like  to  have  ruined  him. 

And  I  knew  a  Farmer  in  Kent  that  ufed  to  fay,  that 
he  had  often  obferved  it,  that  whenever  he  "let  his 
Hogs  go  into  his  Orchard  unrung,  to  root  about  the 
Trees,  and  to  dung  them,  he  had  always  a  Crop  of 
Fruit*  and  it  is  certain,  for  Fruit-Trees  no  Dung  is 
fo  good  as  Hogs-dung,  which  Mr.  MKrlidge  confirms 
in  his  Fine  turn  Brit  anni  cum  5  and  tho’  they  may  ip  oil 
fome  Grafs  in  Winter,  it  is  eafily  levelled  in  Spring. 
Hogs-dung  is  like  wife  an  excellent  Medicine  foUa 
Canker.  ■■  r\ 
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Mofs.  Fifthly }  Mofs  is  very  prejudicial  to  the  bearing 
of  Fruit-Trees  5  and  is  commonly  occafioned  by  the 
coldnefs  of  the  Land  the  Trees  grow  on,  whether  it 
is  wet  or  dry,  or  their  being  planted  too  deep  *  and 
if  it  proceed  from  the  coldnefs  of  the  Land,  lay  Sea- 
coal  Afhes,  Horfe-dung,  £5 fc.  If  from  Moiflure,  drain 
the  Land  well  3  but  if  it  proceed  from  deep  planting, 
if  they  are  fmall,  it  is  the  bed;  way  in  very  moiit 
Weather  to  draw  them  up  higher  3  but  if  they  are 
too  large,  for  that  there  is  no  remedy  but  replanting 
of  them,  or  to  plant  new  in  their  places.  To  cure 
the  Mofs,  in  Staffordfhire ,  I  am  told,  they  burn  off 
the  Mofs  of  their  Trees  about  December  with  a  wifp 
of  Straw ,  but  the  common  way  is,  to  rub  it  off  of 
young  Trees  with  a  Hair-Cloth,  or  to  fcrape  it  off 
with  a  wooden  Inflrument  that  may  not  hurt  the  Bark 
of  the  Trees.  I  knew  one  that  had  an  Apple-tree 
very  much  run  over  with  Mofs,  and  he  made  a  Stye 
under  it,  in  which  he  fatted  Hogs,  and  it  cured  it. 
But  as  Mofs  is  fometimes  caufed  from  the  want  of  Sap, 
which  is  the  reafon  that  old  Trees  are  commonly 
more  Molly  than  young,  it  is  good  to  lop  off  feveral 
of  the  Branches  of  fuch  T rees,  which  will  make  them 
profper  the  better,  and  be  lefs  Moffy3  efpecially 
where  Trees  are  Moffy  that  grow  on  dry  Ground. 

Sixthly ,  Many  Trees  run  altogether  to  Wood  and 
Branches,  and  feldom  bear  any  Fruit  3  to  remedy 
which  Inconveniency,  fome  propofe  hacking  of  the 
Tree,  or  to  cut  Crofles  or  other  Stroaks  upon  the 
Bark,  to  give  fome  check  to  the  Sap  3  others  propofe 
to  bore  a  Hole  through  the  Body  of  the  Tree  3  this 
way  carries  fome  probability  with  it,  becaufe  hollow 
Trees,  or  fuch  as  are  hurt  or  decayed  in  the  Body  or 
Stem,  are  more  apt  to  bear  than  found  ones.  The 
fame  reafon  may  be  for  the  cleaving  of  the  Roots  of 
Trees,  and  for  the  putting  of  Stones  or  Wedges  in 
them  3  for  Trees  blown  afide  by  the  Wind,  or  by 
fome  other  Accident,  do  ufually  bear  great  Quantities, 
and  fometimes  more  than  when  they  flood  firm  and 

upright ; 
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upright :  The  reafon  of  which  may  be  the  Check  that 
is  thereby  given  to  the  Sap  running  into  the  Branches, 
when  lefs  ,Sap  might  do  to  produce  Fruit  ;  but  the 
bed:  way  is  to  prune  off  fome  of  the  Branches  in  Sum¬ 
mer-time,  when  the  Sap  is  in  them,  which  is  the  beft 
way  to  abate  their  Luxuriancy  5  but  this  mud;  b^ 
done  with  Judgment,  the  bed:  time  of  doing  which  is 
in  June. 

Seventhly ,  It  is  good  to  have  variety  of  Fruit  in  an  variety 
Orchard,  becaufe  fome  Apples  and  Pears  that  bear  in  good 
one  Year  will  not  do  fo  in  another  j  and  therefore 
where  Variety  is,  you  will  feldom  fail  of  having  fome 
take. 

Eighthly ,  Another  thing  to  be  confidered,  is,  to  plant  To  plant 
fuch  Fruit  as  will  hang  on  the  Trees,  till  ripe,  there  Fruit  that 
being  many  forts  of  Fruit  that  will  fhake  off  aim  oft 
with  any  Wind  *  upon  which  account  it  is  good  always  Tms% 
to  have  the  South  W ed:  fide  of  your  Orchard  well  fhel- 
tered  with  high  T rees,  that  Wind  being,  as  I  faid  be¬ 
fore,  the  mod:  troublefome  about  the  latter  end  of 
Summer. 

I  fhall  here  add  fomething  concerning  the  fencing  of 
T  rees  out  of  Mr  .Evelyn^  communicated  unto  him  from 
Dr  .Beal,  which  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  planting 
of  Trees  in  Fields  for  fecuring  of  them  from  Cattle. 

The  fencing  of  fingle  Trees  ufeth  to  be  done  by 
Rails  at  great  Charges,  or  by  Hedges  and  Bufhes, 
which  every  other  Year  mud:  be  renewed,  and  the 
Materials  not  to  be  had  in  all  Places  neither  *  I  there¬ 
fore  prefer  and  commend  to  you  the  enfuing  form  of 
Planting  and  Fencing,  which  is  more  cheap  and  cade, 
and  hath  other  Advantages  not  commonly  known  : 

I  never  faw  it  but  once,  and  that  imperfectly  per¬ 
formed,  but  have  practifed  it  my  felf  with  fuccefs. 

T ake  it  thus  : 

Set  your  Tree  on  the  green  Swath,  or  rather  five 
or  fix  Inches  under  it,  if  the  Soil  be  very  healthy; 
if  moift  or  weeping  half  aFoot  above  it:  Then  cut  a 
Trench  round  that  Tree  two  Foot,  or  more,  in  the 
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clear  from  it.  Lay  a  rank  of  the  Tufts,  with  the 
Grafs  outward,  upon  the  inner  fide  of  the  Trench  to¬ 
ward  your  Plant,  and  then  a  fecond  rank  upon  your 
former,  and  fo  a  third  and  fourth,  all  orderly  placed 
(as  in  a  Fortification)  and  leaning  towards  the  Tree 
after  the  form  of  a  Pyramid  or  larger  Hop-hill :  Al¬ 
ways  as  you  place  a  row  of  Tufts  in  com pafs,  youinuft 
fill  up  the  inner  part  of  the  Circle  with  the  loofe  Earth 
of  the  fecond  Spit, which  you  digout  of  your  Trench, 
and  which  is  to  he  two  Foot  and  half  wide,  or  more, 
as  you  defign  to  mount  the  Hillock  $  which  by  this 
means  you  will  have  raifed  about  your  Plant  near 
three  Foot  in  heighth.  At  the  Point  it  needs  not  be 
above  two  Foot  or  eighteen  Inches  diameter,  where 
you  may  leave  the  Earth  in  form  of  a  Dith,  to  convey 
the  Rain  towards  the  Body  of  the  Tree,  and  upon 
the  top  of  this  Hillock  prick  up  five  or  fix  fmall  Bri¬ 
ars  or  Thorns,  binding  them  lightly  to  the  Body  of 
the  Plant,  and  fo  you  have  finifhed  the  Work. 

The  Conveniencies  of  this  kind  of  Planting,  are, 

Tirft,  That  neither  Swine,  nor  Sheep,  nor  any 
other  fort  of  Cattle  can  annoy  your  Trees. 

Secondly ,  You  may  adventure  to  fct  the  fmaller 
Plants,  being  thus  raifed  and  fecured  from  the  reach 
of  Cattle. 

'Thirdly,  Your  Trees  are  fattened  in  the  Hillock  a- 
gainfi:  the  violence  of  Winds,  without  Stakes  to  fret 
and  canker  thenrn 

Fourthly ,  If  the  Soil  be  wet,  it  is  hereby  made 
healthy. 

Fifthly ,  If  very  dry,  the  Hillock  defends  them  from 
the  outward  Heat. 

*9 ixthly ,  It  prevents  th e  Couch-grafs,  which  for  the 
firitYear  infenfibly  robs  moft  Plants  in  fandy  Grounds  7 
apt  to  Graze.  And, 

Laftly ,  The  grazing  Bank  will  recompenfe  the 
niggardly  Farmer  for  the  wafte  of  his  Ditch,  which 
other  wife  he  will  forely  bethink. 
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In  the  fecond  or  third  Year  ( by  what  time  your 
Roots  fpread )  the  T rench,  if  the  Ground  be  moift  or 
Seafon  wet,  will  be  near  fill’d  up  again  by  the  tread¬ 
ing  of  Cattle  5  for  it  needs  not  becleanfed  $  but  then 
you  mu  ft  renew  your  Thoms :  Yet  if  the  Planter  be 
curious,  I  fhould  advifc  a  calling  of  fome  fmall  quan¬ 
tity  of  rich  Mould  into  the  bottom  of  the  Trench 
the  fecond  Year,  which  may  improve  the  Growth, 
and  invite  the  Roots  to  fpread. 

In  this  manner  of  Planting,  where  the  Soil  is  not 
rich,  the  exadt  Planter  fhould  add  a  little  quantity  to 
each  Root  of  Earth  from  a  frequented  High-way,  or 
Yard  where  Cattle  are  kept.  One  Load  will  (Liffice 
for  fix  or  feven  Trees,  this  being  much  more  proper 
than  rotten  Soil  or  loofe  Earth,  the  fat  Mould  bell 
agreeing  with  the  Apple-Tree. 

The  broader  and  deeper  your  Ditch  is,  the  higher 
will  be  your  Bank,  and  the  fecurer  your  Fence  >  but 
then  you  muft  add  fome  good  Earth  in  the  fecond 
Year,  as  before. 

I  muft  dubjoin,  that  only  Trees  of  an  upright 
growth  be  thus  planted  in  open  Grounds,  becauie 
fpread  ifig  Trees  will  be  ftill  within  reach  of  Cattle  as 
they  increafe.-'C Nor  have  I  met  with  any  Inconvenh* 
ence  in  this  kind  of  T ranfplanting  (which  is  applicable 
to  all  forts  of  Trees)  but  that  the  Mole  and  the  Ant 
may  find  ready  Entertainment  the  firft  Year,  and 
fometimes  impair  a  weak  rooted  Plant,  other  wife  it 
rarely  mifcarries.  In  fum, 

This  manner  of  Fencing  isfoon  executed  by  an  in¬ 
different  Workman,  who  will  eafily  fet  and  guard  fix 
Trees  in  a  Winter’s  Day. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  Point  with  giving  a  fhort  ac- 
i  count  of  fome  of  the  belt  or  raoft  common  forts^  of 

IJ  Apples,  Pears  and  other  Fruits  that  I  have  met  with, 
with  fome  Remarks  upon  the  feveral  forts,  in  order 
to  procure  a  more  exadl  account  of  them,  which  is  a 
Work  that  will  need  more  affiftance  exactly  to  pei> 
form  than  I  am  able  to  procure  at  prefent,  every 

Country, 
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Country,  and  many  parts  of  each  Country,  having 
fome  fort  of  Fruit  or  other  not  known  in  the  next  y 
and  therefore  in  the  mean  time  the  Rule  that  I  fhall 
advifemofttoobferve  is,  to  take  an  account  of  the  belt 
Bearers,  and  moft  ufeful  forts  of  Fruits,  and  the  par¬ 
ticular  Soils  that  they  thrive  and  bear  bed  in. 

■  *  ■  ■■—■■■  —  ■ . .  --  ■■  -  -  -  - 

Chap.  IX.  Some  farther  Ob fer  vat  ions  concern¬ 
ing  the  Unfruit f nine  fs  of  Trees. 

GOOD  Dunging,  Chalking,  or  Liming  of  Or¬ 
chards,  are  very  beneficial  toTrees,  which  when 
large  draw  a  great  deal  of  theHeartof  theGround,  and 
cannot  maintain  themfelves  with  vigour  without  it. 

Sir  Hugh  Plat  fays,  That  if  you  mix  green  Cow- 
dung  and  Urine  together,  and  wafh  your  Trees  with 
it,  with  a  Brufh,  once  in  two  or  three  Months,  it  will 
keep  Conies ,  Hares ,  &c.  from  barking  of  them  5  and 
he  lays  likewife,  that  it  will  deftroy  the  Canker. 

A  Gentleman  near  Hereford  allures  me,  that  he  fed 
feveral  Hogs  about  Ibme  old  Apple-trees  that  he 
thought  had  done  bearing,  and  that  the  next  Year  he 
had  thirty  Bulhels  of  Apples,  apiece,  off  of  feveral 
of  them  -y  and  therefore  he  was  propofing  to  me  to 
have  a  moveable  Sty,  and  about  it  to  make  a  Yard 
with  Hurdles,  to  remove  from  one  Tree  to  another  3 
which  I  cannot  but  think  a  very  good  way,  and  what 
will  be  a  very  great  Improvement  of  all  forts  of  Fruit- 
I  rees,  not  only  to  promote  their  bearing,  but  like¬ 
wife  to  cure  the  Mofs,  Canker,  and  other  Infirmities 
of  them,  efpecially  fince  this  way  will  five  the  Urine, 
which  I  prefer  for  Trees  much  before  Dung,  becaufe 
it  penetrates  better  to  the  Roots,  and  is  much  to  be 
preferr’d  for  the  curing  of  any  of  the  afore-menti¬ 
oned  Infirmities  5  which  I  am  confirmed  in  by  a  Letter 
I  receiv’d  from— — -concerning  the  preferving  of 
F  ruit-trees  in  Kent)  which  I  fhall  give  in  his  own  words. 

cc  Jt  was  formerly  (as  all  Ancient  Graziers  know ) 
a  a  Cu flora  to  keep  up  and  fatten  their  Oxen  in  Stalls, 
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u  in  which  Earth en-veffels  were  placed  under  the 
u  Planks  to  fave  the  Urine  that  came  from  them  : 
cc  With  which  Urine  fo  faved,  they  waflied  two  or 
cc  three  times  in  the  Month  of  March ,  their  molly, 
u  cankered,  worm-eaten  and  unfound  Trees,  and 
u  poured  fome  of  it  to  the  Roots  and  if  plenty  of 
u  it  were  now  to  be  had,  I  do  not  doubt  but  that 
tc  Pippin-Trees  might  be  raifed,  made  thrive,  and 
u  flourifh,  as  well  as  heretofore. 

cc  Happening  lately  to  mention  this  to  a  Carpenter, 
u  he  faid  he  had  feveral  times  feen  at  the  pulling  up  of 
“  fuch  old  Stalls,  fome  that  have  had  a  well  fteen’d 
“  Channel  under  the  Planks,  leading  to  a  large  fteined 
u  Receptacle  without  the  Stall,  at  which  he  had  of- 
cc  ten  wondred,  but  could  never  think  the  reafon  of 

it  till  I  mentioned  the  aforefaid - r— 

This  ufeful  Obfervation  I  had  from - near 

! Tunbridge ,  in  which  part  of  the  Country  Apple-trees 
formerly  flourifhed  in  fuch  abundance,  that  Pembury 
alias  Pippenbury ,  a  Parifh  not  far  diftant,  is  faid  to 
have  its  Name  from  the  plenty  of  that  Fruit  once 
growing;  there. 

That  urine  is  a  very  beneficial  Manure,  is  confirm¬ 
ed  by  Sir  Hugh  Plat ,  Dr.  Plot ,  and  others,  and  may 
as  well  be  applied  to  the  Body  and  Branches  of  the 
Tree  to  cure  Cankers,  kill  Mofs  and  Worms,  as  at  the 
Root  (that  is,  in  moderate  quantities)  to  warm,  invi¬ 
gorate,  and  quicken  the  Circulation  of  the  Sap,  efpe- 
cially  in  a  cold  barren  Soil. 

Nor  may  it  be  improper  here  to  obferve,  that  ge¬ 
nerally  (peaking,  all  Manures  differ  in  goodnefs  and 
ffcrength,  according  to  the  different  kinds  or  clafles  of 
Bodies  they  are  made  of  5  as  that  vegetable  Subftances, 
viz.  Rotten- fir  aw,  Beans,  Grafs,  &c.  are  better  (quan¬ 
tity  for  quantity)  than  Marie,  Lime ,  Mud,  Sea  Sandy 
&c.  and  that  Animal  Subftances,  as  Urine,  Dung  of 
Men ,  Beafts ,  and  Fowls',  Bones ,  and  Horns  of  Beafits 
burnt  or  putrefied,  Woollen-Rags,  and  the  like,  are  of 
greater  ftrength  and  nourifhment  than  either. 

b  •  I  fliall 
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I  {hall  be  glad  if  this  Account  may  put  any  upon 
,  the  Trial  of  railing  that  excellent  Fruit  the  Kentijb 
Ptppen ,  which  elfe,  I  fear,  will  be  loft:  For  I  find 
in  feveral  Orchards  both  in  Kent ,  RJfex,  and  Hert¬ 
ford  ftnre^  old  Trees  of  that  fort,  but  I  can  find  no  young 
ones  to  profper.  A  Friend  of  mine  tried  a  great  many 
Experiments  in  Hertfordjhire,  about  raffing  of  them, 
and  could  never  get  them  to  thrive,  tho’  he  had  old 
Trees  in  the  fame  Orchard  that  grew  and  bore  very 
well.  1  likewife  tried  feveral  Experiments  my  felfi, 
and  have  had  young  Trees  thrive  fo  well,  as  to  make 
many  Shoots  of  a  Yard-long  in  a  Year,  but  thefe 
young  Shoots  were  always  blafted  the  next  Year,  or 
cankered  j  which  makes  me  think  that  the  Ancients 
had  fome  particular  way  of  railing  of  them,  that  we 
have  loft  the  Knowledge  of,  fo  that  what  is  propofed 
feems  very  probable  to  be  the  way  they  did  makeufe 
of:  Which  the  Circumftances  of  the  place  not  only 
confirms,  but  theUlefulnefs  of  the  Matter  propofed, 
there  being  nothing  of  greater  Advantage,  as  I  have 
found  by  Experience,  than  Urine,  for  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  all  forts  of  Vegetables. 

And  therefore  I  am  lorry  to  find  the  ancient  Hus¬ 
bandry  out-do  the  prefent  j  and  that  fo  ufeful  a  Ma¬ 
terial  as  Urine  fhould  be  fo  much  negledted,  and  ge¬ 
nerally  let  run  away  to  wafte,  of  which  fo  great  Ad¬ 
vantage  is  made  in  Flanders ,  and  other  parts  beyond 
Sea:  concerning  which  I  have  in  feveral  places  given 
an  Account  of  its  Advantages. 

Blood ,  Soot,  and  the  Dirt  of  Sinks  is  good  to  lay  to 
the  Roots  of  Frees ,  Vines,  8ec.  to  make  them  bear. 

If  your  Orchard  be  on  dry  Ground,  to  make  your 
Trees  bear  about  the  beginning  of  May,  when  the 
Trees  are  in  the  heigh th  of  their  BlolTom,  dig  a  little 
about  them  $  efpecially  if  you  mix  Shccps-dung  with 
it,  beftow  a  Pale-full  of  Water  on  every  Tree  once  a 
Day,  till  you  fee  the  Fruit  fet.  I  know  one  that  did 
fo,  and  feldom  Failed  of  a  Crop. 

When 
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When  Fruit-Trees  are  old  and  decaying,  lop  off  fe¬ 
deral  of  the  Boughs,  and  lay  Lime  or  Chalk  to  them,, 
and  it  will  caufe  them  to  llrike  new  Roots,  and  to 
thrive,  and  bear  well  >  it  being  a  renewal  of  their 
Age.  Mr.  Moor  in  his  Defcription  of  Northampton- 
fiire ,  p.  487.  lays,  an  old  Orchard  of  Apple-Trees, 
growing  molly  and  bearing  but  indifferently,  the  own¬ 
er,  the  beginning  of  Aprils  dilbarked  the  Trees  from 
near  the  bottom,  almoft  up  to  the  part  of  the  Tree, 
where  the  head  divides  into  Branches  5  and  the  Bark 
grew  again  in  Summer:  and  by  the  latter  end  of  the 
Year,  was  firm  and  fniooth  >  and  had  a  fine  thin  Rind, 
and  bear  every  Tear  after  very  well,  notone  of  them 
miffing.  And  one  in  Effex  told  me  of  a  Pear-Tree 
which  he  barked,  about  fix  Inches  round  >  audit  oc- 
cafion’d  it  to  bear  every  Year  tho’  it  never  bore  before. 
In  manuring,  of  T rees,  do  not  lay  it  too  near  the  Body, 
but  at  fome  diftance,  that  it  may  foak  down  to  the 
fmaller  Roots  to  nourilh  them,  they  being  as  it  were 
theMouths  that  fuck  in  the  Nourifhment  for  theTrees, 

If  you  have  Vines  or  Fruit-Trees  that  run  upon  the 
T yles  of  anyRuilding,  or  upon  a  floaping  W all,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Patio* sPropofal,  you  may  fet  Melon  Glaffes 
on  the  Fruit,  which  will  much  forward  its  ripeninfF 

But  from  what  I  have  already  mentioned  concerning 
an  Experiment  made  by  a  Friend  of  mine,  p.  2.77.  con¬ 
cerning  Walls ,  I  cannot  but  prefer  Mr. Langford's  Con¬ 
trivance  of  building  of  them  in  the  Form  of  a  Semi-cir¬ 
cle,  which  he  propofes  to  be  about  eight  Yards  in  cir¬ 
cumference  on  the  irifide,  and  about  fix  in  diameter** 
which  he  fays  is  found  by  experience  to  do  well ;  of 
which  opinion,  I  mull  own  my  fell*,  efpecially  for Fines^ 
becaufe  they  bear  only  on  the  Shoots  of  the  fame  Year  • 
which  Shoots  are  apt  to  grow  upright,  and  mull  occa- 
fion  them  to  be  at  a  greater  diftance  from  the  Wall, 
if  they  grow  upon  a  floaping  Wall,  than  where 
they  run  parallel  to  an  upright  one  j  and  befides,  thefe 
circular  Walls  may  be  conveniently  covered,  which 
will  be  not  only  a  great  Advantage  to  Vines,  in  that 
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you  may  fecurely  let  the  Grapes  hang  on  the  Vines  to 
ripen,  as  long  as  you  pleafe,  without  any  danger  from 
the  Frofts  but  you  may  alfo  by  the  fame  means,  in 
the  Spring,  cover  your  forward  Fruit  from  being  pre¬ 
judiced  by  the  early  Frofts,  which  lhould  upon  other 
Walls  have  Matts  orCanvafs  hung  before  them,  from 
the  time  of  their  firft  beginning  to  bloffom,  until  they 
are  well  knit  or  fet,  and  for  fome  time  after,  if  you 
find  occafion. 

In  ordering  of  Wall-Trees ,  you  may  prevent  unne¬ 
cessary  Branches,  by  rubbing  or  cutting  off  fuch  Buds 
as  come  forth,  where  there  is  not  convenient  room 
for  them  to  be  laid. 

A  Gentleman  of  Hampjhire  fends  me  Word,  that  he 
has  obferved  but  few  good  Apples  to  do  well  in  di¬ 
vers  Parts  of  that  Country,  except  the  Golden-Rennet 
and  Codlin ,  efpecially  on  a  gravel  or  fandy  Soil  that 
has  Springs  within  three  or  four  Foot  of  the  Surface, 
and  that  Oaks  on  fuch  Land  thrive  very  well. 

To  which  I  muft  add,  that  I  have  obferved  the 
Golden- Rennet,  in  other  places,  to  thrive  on  Gravel  or 
Sandy  Land,  the  beft  of  any  Fruit-Trees,  except 
Plumbs  and  in  Hampjhire  I  have  met  with  greater  va¬ 
riety  of  Apples  of  the  Golden-Rennet  kind,  than  in 
any  other  part  of  England-,  and  I  have  obferved,  that 
moft  of  the  largeft  forts  of  Apples  do  beft  on  Gravel, 
and  are  the  leaft  fubjeft  to  Mofs  or  Canker. 

The  Red  ftreak  is  reckoned  where  it  yields  the  beft 
Cyder,  not  to  grow  fo  large  as  other  Fruit-Trees ,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  planted  nearer  than  other  Trees. 


Chap.  X.  A  Catalogue  of  Fruits,  &c. 

r|pHE  Aromatick  or  Golden-Ruffeting  hath  no 
JL  compare,  it  being  of  a  Gold-colour’d  Coat  un¬ 
der  a  Ruffet  Hair,  hath  fome  Warts  on  it,  its  Flefh 
of  a  yellow  Colour,  its  form  of  a  flattifh  round.  This 
Fruit  is  not  ripe  till  after  Michaelmas ,  but  keeps  over 
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the  Winter,  and  is,  without  difpute*  the  mod:  plea- 
fant  tailed  Apple  that  grows,  having  a  moil  delicate 
Aromatick  Relifh,  and  melting  in  the  Mouth. 

The  Orange  Apple,  fo  call’d  from  its  likenefs  in 
colour  and  form  to  an  Orange,  deferves  the  next 
place,  having  a  fine  rough  Gold-colour’d  Coat,  re- 
fembling  the  Golden  Pippen,  only  fairer,  keeps  long, 
and  is  of  a  very  pleafant  taile. 

The  Golden  Pippin  is  fmaller  than  the  Orange- Ap¬ 
ple,  elfe  much  like  it  in  colour,  taile  and  long  keep¬ 
ing,  being  the  bed  of  Apples  for  Cyder,  Eating  and 
Baking. 

The  RuiTet  Pearmain  is  a  very  pleafant  Fruit  con¬ 
tinuing  long  on  the  Tree,  and  in  the  Confervatory, 
partakes  both  of  the  Rufieting  and  Pearmain  in  colour 
and  taile,  the  one  fide  being  generally  Rufiet,  and 
the  other  llreak’d  like  a  Pearmain. 

The  Pearmain,  whereof  there  are  feveral  forts,  is 
fo  excellent  an  Apple  and  fo  well  known,  that  no  more 
need  be  faid  of  it  j  only  the  larger  fort  keeps  not  fo 
well,  neither  is  the  Summer  Pearmain  1b  good  as  the 
Winter  5  they  are  all  good  Cyder-Apples,  but  np 
great  Bearers. 

Pippins  are  of  feveral  forts,  and  take  their  Name 
from  the  fmall  Spots  or  Pips  that  ufually  appear  on 
the  fides  of  them.  Some  are  call’d  Stone  Pippins 
from  their  obduratenefs ;  fome  are  call’d  Kentijh  Pip¬ 
pins,  becaufe  they  are  a  Fruit  that  agrees  well  with  that 
Soil*  others  are  call’d  French  Pippins,  having  their 
original  from  France ,  which  is  the  bed  bearer  of  any 
of  thefe  forts  of  Pippins  >  the  Holland  Pippin  from 
the  fame  caufe,  and  the  Rufiet  Pippin  from  its  Rufiet 
hue,  with  divers  others  denominated  from  the  feve¬ 
ral  places  of  theirGrowth  >  but  fuch  as  are  diftinguilh’d 
by  the  Names  of  Grey  andWhite  Pippins,  are  of  equal 
goodnels.  They  arc  generally  a  very  pleafant  Fruit, 
and  of  a  good  Juice,  fit  for  the  Table,  Confervatory 
or  Kitchen,  but  they  are  flender  Bearers. 
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The  Golden  Rennet  is  a  very  pleafant  and  fair  Fruit, 
of  a  yellow  Flefh,  and  the  belt  of  Bearers  for  all  forts 
of  Soil,  of  which  there  are  two  forts,  the  large  fort  and 
the  final!  3  the  fmalleft  .keeps  the  belt,  and  is  the  belt 
flavour’d,  the  other  is  a  mealy  Apple  if  kept  after  No¬ 
vember,  and  neither  of  them  good  Cyder- Apples  alone  3 
but  Mr.  Worlidge  commends  them  if  mix’d  with  the 
Red  fireak .  They  fell  well  in  the  Market,  and  are  good 
eating  Apples  during  the  firft  part  of  the  Winter. 

We  have  in  Effex  an  Apple  call’d  a  Snow  Apple, 
which  is  an  extraordinary  certain  Bearer  on  the  light 
brick  Earths,  but  a  very  ordinaryApple  of  its  kind  3  yet 
for  its  conftant  bearing  I  cannot  but  value  it,  for  I  had 
rather  have  any  indifferent  Apples,  than  none  at  all. 

There  is  alfo  in  Hertfordjhire  an  Apple  much  refe ta¬ 
bling  a  Gennet-Moil,  which  they  call  a  Wiltjhire  3  it 
is  both  a  good  Bearer  and  a  good  Cyder- Apple  * 

The  Leather-coat,  or  Golding-Rulfeting,  as  fome 
call  it,  is  a  very  good  Winter  Fruit,  lads  long,  and  is 
of  a  good,  firm  and  yellow  Flelh  3  and  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  good  Bearer,  and  not  fo  fubjedt  to  Mofs  as 
many  other  Fruit-Trees  are. 

The  Bartlet  Queening,  is  a  very  good  Cyder  Apple, 
efpecially  if  mixed  with  the  Golden  Rennet,  which  will 
not  do  well  for  Cyder  without  it.  I  likewife  met 
with  in  my  Neighbourhood  a  Yellow- Queening,  which 
is  a  very  juicy  Apple,  and  one  of  the  ric heft  tailed  Ap¬ 
ples  that  ever  I  met  with.  I  call  it  a  Queening,  becaufe 
exadl'ly  of  the  fame  Shape,  but  for  colour  is  wholly 
yellow,  both  infide  and  out.  T he  Royal- Apple  is  alfo  a 
good  Apple,  the  Rofe- Apple,  Cotton- Apple,  the  Sage- 
Apple,  the  Gaunt- Apple,  Kentijh-Qodlin ,  Rowel- Apple, 
Violet. 

Idte  Green  Rufleting  is  a  tough  and  hard  Fruit 
that  lads  long. 

The  Red  Rufleting  is  of  a  leflerfize,  long  lading, 
and  are  all  of  them  of  a  pleafant  Rclifli. 

The  iharp  Rufleting  is  an  extraordinary  Bearer,  and 
a  good  Cyder  and  keeping  Apple, 
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Th tjohn  Apple,  or  Deux-Ans^  fo  called  from  its 
Continuing  two  Years  before  it  periflieth,is  a  good  re- 
lifhed  fharp  Apple  the  Spring  following,  when  moil: 
other  Fruit  is  fpent  ;  they  are  fit  for  the  Cyder  Plan¬ 
tations,  being  great  Bearers,  and  though  dry  Fruit* 
they  yield  very  good  Juice,  but  mud  be  ground  be¬ 
fore  January.  There  is  a  Summer  John  Apple,  that  is 
very  much  commended  alfo. 

The  Marigold  Apple,  fo  called  from  its  being 
marked  in  even  Stripes  in  the  Form  of  a  Marigold  \ 
fometimes  the  Onion  Apple,  from  the  reddiih  brown 
Colour  refembling  a  well- coloured  Onion  >  fometimes 
called  the  Kate  Apple,  and  fometimes  John’s  Pearmain, 
from  itslikenefs  to  a  Pearmain,  is  a  very  good  Fruit, 
long  kiting,  and  fit  for  the  Table,  Confervatory, 
Kitchen,  or  Prefs,  yielding  a  very  good  juice  *  it 
bears  every  other  Year,  even  to  Admiration :  There 
is  another  fort  of  them  called  Summer  Marigolds. 

The  Harvey  Apple,  and  the  round  Rufiet  Harvey, 
are  very  pleafant  Fruit,  and  good  Cyder  Apples,  but 
are  no  good  bearers. 

The  Queen  f^pple*  thofe  that  are  of  the  Summer 
kind,  are  good  Cyder  Apples  mixed  with  others,  be¬ 
ing  of  themfelves  fvveet:  The  Wihter  Queening  is 
good  for  the  Table. 

TheParadife  Apple  is  a  curious  Fruit  produced  by 
grafting  a  Pearmain  on  a  Quince. 

The  Pome-Roy  is  a  Fruit  of  good  tade,  a  pulpy 
Subdance,  but  not  yielding  much  Juice. 

The  Pome- water  is  an  indifferent  good  lading  Fruit. 

The  Golden  Doufet,  or  Golden  Ducket,  is  much 
commended. 

The  JVefthury  Apple, taking  its  Name  from  W iftbury 
mHampJhire ,  from  whence  they  are  much  difperfed 
into  the  adjacent  Parts,  is,  as  Mr .  IV w Beige  fays,  one 
of  the  mod  folid  Apples  that  grows,  of  a  rough  Rind, 
and  obdurate  Flefh,  fharp  and  quick  tade,  lads  long, 
and  yields  a  very  excellent  and  plentiful  Juice,  making 
'  Cyder  equal  to  the  bed  of  Fruits  5  and  for  the 
Kitchen,  few  or  none  exceed  it, 
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The  Gilliflower  Apple  is  of  a  pleafant  relifh  and 
long  lafting,  of  a  thick  Rind,  hard  Core,  ftriped,  and 
a  good  Cyder  Apple,  making  an  excellent  mixture. 

The  Margaret  Apple  is  the  beft  and  moft  early,  u- 
fually  ripe  about  St  .Margaret's  Day  in  June-,  it  is  a 
fair  and  beautiful  Fruit,  of  a  pleafant  tafte  and  fcent, 
and  deferves  a  more  general  Propagation. 

The  Jenneting  is  next  to  be  efteemed,  as  well  for 
its  early  ripening  as  its  pleafant  tafte. 

The  Devonjhire  Quarrington  is  alfo  a  very  fine  early 
Apple. 

The  Summer  Pippin  is  a  very  pleafant  Apple  in 
colour  and  tafte,  yielding  a  delicate  Juice. 

The  Creeper  is  an  Apple  fo  called  from  the  Tree, 
which  grows  low,  and  traileth  its  Branches  near  the 
Ground. 

The  Ladies  Apple  is  very  beautiful,  and  begins  to  be 
good  about  December ,  and  lafts  ’till  March  and  April  *y  it 
is  a  great  bearer,  and  never  wrinkles  with  keeping. 

The  Ladies  Thigh  is  a  kind  of  Rufleting  in  fhape 
and  colour,  with  a  very  juicy  and  tender  Pulp,  a  lit¬ 
tle  mufkedj  its  Tree  is  very  long  before  it  bears,  but 
afterwards  produces  abundance,  and  is  ripe  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  July. 

The  Violet  Apple  is  of  a  whitifh  ground  Colour,  a 
little  fpeckled  in  thofe  parts  that  are  from  the  Sun,  but 
ftriped  with  a  deep  Red  on  the  Sunny-fide  >  the  Pulp 
is  very  fine  and  delicate,  and  is  to  be  eaten  as  foon  as 
gathered,  tho’  it  will  continue  good  ’till  Chrijlmas . 

The  Codling,  fo  called  from  the  ufeit  is  put  unto, 
makes  a  good  Summer  Cyder,  and  is  a  good  bearer, 
either  in  Hedges  or  Standards, 

The  Claret- Wine  Apple  is  fair,  and  yields  plenty 
of  a  pleafant  fharp  Juice,  from  whence  it  takes  its 
Name  y  being  well  ordered,  it  excels  moft  other  Cy¬ 
ders,  efpecially  with  a  mixture  of  fweet  Apples. 

The  White-Wining  is  a  frnall  white  Apple,  and  a 
good  bearer,  the  Fruit  juicy  and  pleafant,  but  foon 
periftiing,  and  the  Cyder  made  thereof  fmalL 
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The  King  Apple,  tho’ not  common,  yet  is  byfome 
efteemed  an  excellent  Apple,  and  preferred  before  the 
Jenneting. 

The  Famaguftais  alfo  in  the  number  of  kthe  belt  of 
early  Apples.  : ; >v> 

The  Giant  Apple  is  a  large  Fruit,  well  tailed,  and 
the  belt  of  any  Summer  Apple  for  the  Kitchen. 

The  Bontra-due^  or  Good  Houfewife,  is  the  largefl 
of  Apples,  a  great  bearer,  good  for  the  Kitchen.  It 
makes  good  Summer  Cyder. 

The  Gat’s-head,  by  fome  called  the  Go-no-further, 
is  a  very  large  Apple,  and  a  good  bearer. 

The  Spicing  Apple,  of  all  Apples  that  are  marked 
Red,  is  the  meanelf. 

The  Gennet  Moil  is  a  pleafant  and  neceflary  Fruit  in 
the  Kitchen,  and  one  of  the  bed;  Cyder  Apples,  and  a 
good  bearer. 

The  White  Mu  ft  is  a  very  pleafant  Apple,  yielding 
great  plenty  of  Vinous  Liquor,  bearing  this  Name  in 
Herefordjhire ,  and  is  thought  by  fome  to  be  the  fame 
with  the  Golden  Rennet  in  Hampjhire . 

The  Fox  Whelp  is  efteemed  among  the  choice 
Cyder  Fruits. 

The  Bromibury  Crab,  altho’  little  better  than  the 
common,  yet  kept  on  heaps  ’till  Chriftmas ,  yields  a 
briflk  excellent  Cyder,  and  very  ftrong. 

Eleots  are  Apples  much  in  requeft  in  the  Cyder 
Countries  for  their  excellent  Liquor,  but  not  known 
by  that  Name  in  feveral  Parts' of  England. 

The  Stocken,  or  Stoken  Apple,  is  likewife  in  efteem 
there,  altho’  not  known  by  that  Name  in  many  Places* 

The  Bitter  Scale  is  an  Apple  much  efteemed  of  in 
Devonjhire  for  the  excellent  Cyder  it  yields,  without 
the  mixture  or  affiftance  of  any  other. 

The  Dean’s  Apple  is  there  well  efteemed  of  for  the 
fame  reafon. 

As  alfo  is  the  Pleafantine,  perhaps  the  fame  with 
our  Marigold. 
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The  Pureling.  Its  Name  is  not  ufual,  but  in  the  fame 
Parts, 

The  Underleaf,  whole  Cyder  is  bell:  at  two  Years; 
*tis  a  very  plentiful  bearer,  hath  a  Rhenifh  Wine  fla¬ 
vour,  the  very  beft  of  all  Cyders  of  this  kind ;  the 
Apples  fliould  be  h  oarded  a  little  within  Doors ;  and 
the  longer  you  would  keep  your  Cyder,  the  longer 
you  mult  hoard  your  Fruit. 

A  long  pale  Apple  called  the  Coleing,  about  Lud¬ 
low ,  is  an  extraordinary  bearer. 

The  Arier  Apple,  a  conftant  bearer,  making  a  ftrong 
and  lafting  Cyder;  fome  call  them  Richards ,  fome 
Grange  Apples ;  and  indeed  they  make  fo  excellent  a 
Drink  that  they  are  worthy  to  be  recovered  into  ufe. 

The  Olive,  well  known  about  Ludlow ,  may,  I  con¬ 
ceive,  be  accounted  among  the  Winter  Cyder  Apples, 
of  which  it  is  the  conftant  Report,  fays  Mr.  Evelyn , 
that  a  Hogfhead  of  the  Fruit  will  yield  an  Hogfhead 
of  Cyder. 

Fillets,  whereof  alfo  there  are  the  Summer  and  the 
Winter,  in  very  high  efteem  for  the  delicate  Vinous 
Liquor  they  yield.  The  Summer  Fillet  for  the  prelent, 
and  the  Winter  Fillet  for  lafting  Cyder. 

The  Red-ftreak,  of  all  Cyder  Fruit,  hath  obtained 
the  Preference,  being  but  a  kind  of  W ilding,  and  tho* 
kept  long,  yet  is  never  pleaftng  to  the  Palate ;  there 
are  feveral  forts  of  them,  the  Summer  and  the  Win¬ 
ter,  the  Y ellow  and  the  Red,  and  the  more  green  Red- 
ftreak  :  Some  forts  of  them  have  red  Veins  running 
thro’ the  whole  Body  of  the  Fruit,  which  is  efteemed 
to  give  the  Cyder  made  thereof  the  richeftTin&ure 
if  they  are  kept  ’till  mellow ;  the  Cyder  at  firft  is 
very  lufcious,  but  if  ground  more  early,  it  is  more  racy. 

The  Quince  Apple,  fo  called  from  its  Colour,  is  a 
good  Table  Fruit  as  well  as  Cyder  Apple. 

The  Nonfuch  is  a  long  lafting  Fruit. 

The  Angel’s  Bit  is  a  delicate  Apple  for  tafte,  and 
the  Tree,  or  its  Name,  proper  to  Wore  eft  erfhire^  and 
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The  Peeling  is  a  lading  Apple,  makes  very  good 
Cyder,  agrees  well  with  this  Air,  and  is  a  good  bearer. 

The  Oaken-pin,  fo  called  from  its  hardnefs,  is  a 
lading  Fruit,  yields  excellent  Liquor,  and  is  near  the 
nature  of  the  JVeftbury  Apple,  tho’  not  in  Form. 

The  Greening  is  of  a  colour  green,  and  keeps  to  a 
fecond  Year,  and  is  a  good  Apple. 

The  Lording  is  a  fair,  green,  and  ftiarp  Apple,  a  con- 
dan  t  bearer,  being  a  hardy  Fruit,  for  the  Kitchen  only. 

Sweet  Apples  there  are  of  feveral  forts,  and  their 
Names  change  in  every  Place,  fo  that  they  are  rather 
known  by  their  Colour  and  Size  than  their  Names  % 
there  is  one  called  the  Honey-comb  in  fome  Places, 
which  is  a  fair  Apple,  and  mixed  with  other  Fruit 
makes  admirable  Cyder  $  fo  doth  the  frnall  Ruffet 
fweet  Apple,  whofeTree  is  always  Canfcery, 
Porne-appeafe  is  an  Apple  newly  propagated,  the 
Fruit  is  frnall  and  pleafant,  and  yields  no  unpleafant 
Scent  s  the  Tree  is  a  good  bearer,  and  it  is  fuppofed 
that  this  is  that  which  is  called  the  Lady’s  Longing. 

The  Fig-apple  is  alfo  newly  propagated,  the  Tree 
yielding  no  Bloffoms  as  is  ufual  with  other  Apple- 
Trees,  nor  hath  the  Fruit  in  it  any  Core  or  Kernel, 
in  thefe  refembling  a  Fig,  and  differing  from  other 
Apples,  yet  is  a  good  Table-Fruit,  and  lading. 

The  Sodom  Apple,  or  Bloody  Pippen,  is  a  Fruit  of 
more  than  ordinary  dark  Colour,  and  is  edeemed  a 
good  Apple. 

The  Mufcovy  Apple  is  a  good  W  inter-Fruit,  and  a 
great  Curiodty,  for  that  it  is  tranfparent. 

Belle  and  Bon  are  of  two  forts,  the  Summer  and 
Winter,  it  is  a  fair  Apple,  and  a  good  bearer,  but  the 
Fruit  not  long  lading  *,  it  makes  indifferent  Cyder  $ 
the  Winter  Belle  Bon  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  the 
Summer  in  every  refpedt. 

The  Pear  Apple  is  a  curious  pleafant  Apple  of  a 
rough  Coat,  but  is  no  good  bearer. 

There  are  alfo  the  Apples  called  Efquire  V srnotfs 
Apple,  the  Grutehling,  the  Pear  Rudet,  the  St  oak  Ap- 
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pie,  the  Suffolk  Apple,  which  are  much  commended 
tor  the  Table  and  Kitchen,  Golden  Doufet,  White 
Fillett,  London  Apple,  Royal  Apple,  the  great  Ap¬ 
ple,  the  Powell  Apple,  &c. 

The  Pell-mell  Apple,  the  Thrift  Apple,  and  the 
Winter  Glory,  are  very  good  kiting  Apples. 

Crabs,  when  kept  ’till  they  are  mellow,  may  be 
reckoned  among#  Apples,  and  being  ground  with 
other  mellow  F ruit,  do  much  inrich  the  Cyder,  and  is 
the  bell:  refiner  of  foul  Cyder. 

T he  Caltard  Parfley  Apple,  the  William ,  the  Cardi¬ 
nal,  the  Short- fiart,  the  Winter  Red,  the  Chefnut  Ap¬ 
ple,  and  the  Great  Belly,  are  in  many  Places  Apples 
of  e&eem,  but  being  not  acquainted  with  them  lean 
only  name  them.  Many  more  there  are  both  French 
and  Englijh ,  which  either  are  not  made  familiar  to  us, 
orelfe  are  peculiar  only  to  fome  Places,  or  their  Names 
changed  in  molt  Counties,  or  elfe  are  of  fmall  account, 
which  to  enumerate  would  be  tedious  and  ufelefs. 


Chap.  XL  Of  Tears. 


HE  next  in  elteem  are  Pears,  fo  called  from 


x  their  Pyramidical  Form,  whereof  there  are  fo 
great  variety,  that  the  Kitchen  and  Table  may  be  fur- 
nifhed  throughout  th;e  Year  with  different  Species. 

The  early  Sufan  is  the  firft  ripe,  being  a  fmall 
round  Pear,  little  bigger  than  a  large  Cherry  $  the 
Colour  is  green,  and  the  Tafte  pleafant. 

The  Margaret,  the  Maudlin,  the  Clutter  Pear,  the 
Lcnthal  Primet,  the  Sugar,  the  Madera,  the  Green 
Royal,  July  Pear,  St.  Laurence,  Green  Chefil,  and  ma¬ 
ny  other  early  Pears  are  in  efteem  for  the  Tables  in 
July  $  but  after  them  you  have 

The  Wind  for,  the  Green-field,  the  Summer  Burga- 
piot,  the  Orange,  the  Sovereign,  feveral  forts  of  Ka¬ 
tharines,  whereof  the  Red  Katharine  is  the  belt,  the 
Denny  Pear,  Pruffa  Pear,  Summer  Popperin,  Lording 
Pear,  Summer  Bon  C hr eft ien,  the  Orange  Burgamot, 
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Hampden's  Burgamot,  Bezy  de  Hery  •,  the  Violet  Pear, 
the  Painted  Pear,  fo  called  from  its  delicate  ftriped 
Colours*  the  Rofewater  Pear,  the  Shortneck,  fo  cal¬ 
led  from  the  {hortnefs  of  its  Form  and  Tail  *  the  Bin- 
field  or  Dove  Pear,  the  great  Muck  Pear,  the  great 
Ruffetof  Remes ,  Amadotte  *  the  Roufelet  Norwich 
Pear,  the  Pomegranate  Pear,  fo  called  from  its  fhape, 
and  the  Edward  Pear  very  pleafant;  the  Meola  ala 
Bulk,  Crown  Pear,  St.  Michael's  Pear,  Carlijle  Pear, 
Rolhea,  efteemed  an  extraordinary  Pear,  King  Katha¬ 
rine ,  Roufelet  Petit,  Roufelet  Hadife,  Mulk  Blanquet, 
Dove,  Mulk  Burgamot,  Queen  Pear,  White  Robert^ 
and  the  defirable  Pear,  are  all  very  good  Table  Fruit 
for  their  Seafon  before  or  at  Michaelmas . 

The  Beevre  du  Roy  is  edeemed  for  the  T able  the  bed 
of  all  Summer  Pears  *  ’tis  a  fair  brown  Pear  and  ex¬ 
cellent  in  its  Seafon,  melting  in  the  Mouth,  and  thence 
called  the  Butter  Pear,  and  bears  well  againd  a  Wall. 
The  green  Btevre  Fear  is  more  green  and  larger  than 
the  former. 

The  Lewis  Pear,  or  by  fome  the  Maiden-heart,  is  a 
very  good  bearer,  and  the  belt  of  all  Pears  to  dry. 

The  Bloody  Pear  is  a7  good  Pear,  taking  its  Name 
from  the  Red  Juice  it  hath  within  its  Skin,  and  is  a 
very  great  Curiofity. 

The  Englijh  W arden,  the  French  W arden,  and  the 
great  Spanijh  Warden,  the  White  Warden,  the  Stone 
Pear,  the  Arundel  Pear,  the  Bifhop’s  Pear,  the  Caw 
Pear,  Winter  Mulk  Cafhurine,  the  Lady  Hatton's  Pear, 
the  Quince  Pear,  the  Davis  Pear,  Malborne  Pear,  the 
Red  Roman  W arden,  the  Green  W arden  and  W inter 
Norwich  are  excellent  baking  Pears. 

The  great  black  Pear  of  Worcefter  or  Perkinfon' s 
Warden  bears  well  againd  a  Wall,  they  ufually 
weighing  twenty  Ounces,  or  more,  and  being  twice 
baked  with  Sugar  exceed  mod  Fruits. 

TheDiegoPear,Monfieur  7o/;^,theGilliflowerPear, 
Pear  Royal, Bowden  Mulk,  French  Violet  Mogul  Pear, 
V irgQ,Lair5Sovereign  Pear,Oxenbury  Pear,  the  white 
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TForcefter  Roufelet-durine,  Montpelier  Imperial  Pear, 
Pear  de  Lyons ,  a  rare  W inter  Pear  for  the  Table  3  the 
Burgamot  Bougee, Rowling  Pear,  Balfam  Pear,  Bluder 
Pear,  Emperor’s  Pear,  Queen-hedge  Pear,  Frith  Pear, 
Brunfwick  Pear,  Bings  Pear,  Winter  Poppering, 
Thorn  Pear  5  the  Portail,  the  Nonfuch  Dioniere,  Win¬ 
ter  Katharine ,  Cloye  Pear,  Lambert  Pear,  RufTet  Pear, 
Saffron  Pear,  the  Petworth  Pear,  or  Winter  EFindfor^ 
Winter  Burgamot,  Pound  Pear,  and  Hundred  Pound 
Pear,  Long  Burgamot,  Burncat,  Lady  Pear,  Ice  Pear, 
Dead- man’s  Pear,  Bell  Pear,  the  Squab  Pear,  Spindle 
Pear,  Dogoniere,  Virgin,  Gafcoign  Burgamot,  Scarlet 
Pear,  ancLStopple  Pear,  all  are  very  good  Winter 
Pears,  and  keep  throughout  the  old  Year. 

Pears  that  ufually  keep  until  thefucceeding  Spring 
are  the  Bon  Chreftien,  the  bell  of  Winter  Pears ;  the 
great  Surrein,  or  Serene,  Little  Dagobert,  the  Double 
Bloffom  Pear,  the  longed:  liver  of  all,  and  takes  very 
well  in  the  Spring >  the  Oak  Pear,  the  great  Kair- 
ville,  the  little  Black  Pear  of  JVorcefter. 

Pears  tnat  are  edeemed  for  their  Vinous  Juice  in 
making  of  Perry  in  JForcefterftoire ,  and  thofe  adjacent 
Parts,  are  the  Red  and  Green  Squafh  Pears,  the  John 
Pear,  the  green  Harpary,  the  Drake  Pear,  the  Mary 
P ear,  the  Lull  am  Pear  5  but  above  the  red:  are  edeem- 
ed  the  Bofbury,  and  the  Bareland  Pears,  the  White 
and  Red  Horie  Pears,  and  above  all,  that  which  is 
mod:  commended  is  the  Kurgovian  Pear  mentioned 
'by  Mr.  Evelyn. 

When  I  lived  in  tlertfordjhire ,  a  poor  Man  brought 
me  three  or  fourBudiels  of  (mall  Pears,  which  were 
very  ltnall,  hardly  fo  big  as  the {mailed Crabs,  having 
lortiething  of  a  midkidi  Flavour,  though  with  it  fo 
rough  atafte  that  the  Hogs  would  hardly  eat  them  j 
which  made  me  think  them  a  good  Perry  Pear,  and 
accordingly  I  made  Perry  of  them,  which  was  fo  rough 
the  drd:  Year  that  no  Body  would  drink  it :  But  I 
found  that  as  the  rough nefs  wore  off,  the  fine  Flavour 
increafed,  fo  that  at  four  Years  of  Age  it  had  the  co- 
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lour  of  Canary  and  was  as  ftrong,  and  had  as  fine  a 
Flavour,  being  valued  by  all  that  tailed  it  ;  but  the 
Man  that  brought  them  me  dying  before  I  knew  the 
excellency  of  my  Liquor,  I  could  not  be  fo  certain  of 
the  Pear,,  as  I  might  if  I  had  had  his  Directions,  there 
being  three  or  four  Trees  cut  down  in  the  Field  where 
he  gathered  them.  Since,  I  got  fome  Grafts  of  a 
Pear  juft  like  it  for  fhape  and  tafte,  which  I  believe 
to  be  the  fame  ;  but  having  removed  the  Grafts  to 
Stocks  planted  on  a  different  Soil,  I  find  the  rough 
tafte  near  off,  that  ’tis  now  become  a  pleafant  tailed 
Perry,  and  fo  I  believe  will  not  make  fo  good  Perry  as  it 
it  did  ;  but  planting  of  them  in  the  Fields,  my  Neigh¬ 
bours  will  not  let  me  have  a  quantity  to  try  the  Perry  of 
them. 


Chap.  XIL  Of  Cherries . 

IN  the  next  place  the  Cherry  is  admitted  to  be  a 
Fruit  of  general  Ufe,  efpecially  for  the  Palate,  and 
for  the  Confervatory.  They  are  ripe  on  the  Trees 
but  three  Summer  Months,  May,  June ,  July,  after¬ 
wards  to  be  had  only  in  the  Confervatory. 

In  May  the  Cherries  then  ripe  are  ufually  fo  called 
from  the  Name  of  the  Month,  the  Duke  and  Arch¬ 
duke,  againft  a  good  Wall,  are  moft  Years  ripe  before 
the  end  of  this  Month. 

In  June  are  ripe  the  White,  Red,  Black,  and  Bleed¬ 
ing  Hearts,  Lukeward,  one  of  the  beft  of  Cherries, 
the  Early  Flanders ,  the  Clufter  Cherry,  bearing  three, 
four,  or  five  ufually  on  a  Stalk,  the  White  Spanijh 
Cherry,  the  Amber  Cherry,  the  Black  Orleans ,  the 
White  Orleans,  Nonfuch,  the  Spanijh  Black  and  the 
Naples. 

In  July  ufually  fucceed  the  late  Flanders ,  commonly 
called  Englijh  Cherries,  Carnations,  a  delicate  Fruit  for 
the  Table  or  Confervatory;  Morelia,  or  the  Great 
Bearer,  being  a  black  Cherry  fit  for  the  Confervato¬ 
ry  before  it  be  through  ripe,  but  ’tis  bitter  eaten  raw, 
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only  it  is  to  be  efteemed  being  the  lail  Cherry  that 
hangs  on  the  Tree,  the  Morocco  Cherry,  great  Am¬ 
ber,  the  Egriot,  Biggarreaux,  the  Prince  Royal,  the 
Port  ml  Cherry,  the  King’s  Cherry,  the  Crown  Cher¬ 
ry  and  the  Biquar,  both  ill  Bearers,  the  Great  Purple 
Cherry  one  of  the  belt  and  lateft  Cherries,  and  a  good 
Bearer,  the  Ounce  Cherry,  fo  called  from  its  fairnefs, 
the  Dwarf  Cherry,  fo  called  from  the  fmallnefs  of  its 
Twigs  and  Fruit  >  there  is  alfo  the  common  Blade 
Cherry  much  in  eiteem  for  its  Phyfical  Properties. 


Chap.  XIII.  Of  Tlumbs . 

THere  are  great  variety  of  Plumbs,  and  they  are  al¬ 
fo  appropriated  to  feveral  Ufes  y  they  continue 
longer  on  the  Trees  than  Cherries,  and  are  by  fome  e- 
fteemed  a  more  pleaiing,  but  not  fo  wholefome  a  Fruit. 

The  firft  ripe  are  the  Red,  Blue,  and  Amber  Primor- 
dian  Plumb,  the  Violet,  Red,  Blue,  and  Amber,  the 
Matchlds,  the  black  Damafcen,  the  Morocco ,  the  Bar - 
bary^  the  Myrobalan ,  the  Apricock  Plumb,  a  delicate 
Plumb  that  parts  clean  from  the  Stone,  the  Cinnamon 
Plumb,  theKing’s  Plumb,  the  Spanifiy  the  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beth's  Plumb,  the  great  Mogul,  and  theTawny  Plumb. 

After  them  are  the  White,  Red,  and  Black  Pear 
Plumbs,  the  two  former  little  worth,  but  the  Black  a 
pleafant  Fruit,  the  Green  Oilerly  Plumb,  the  Muifel 
Plumb,  one  of  the  beil  of  Plumbs,  the  Catalonia 
Plumb,  much  like  the  former,  the  White  Prunella, 
the  Black  Prunella,  theBonum  Magnum  a  fair  yellow- 
ifh  green  Plumb,  excellent  for  the  Kitchen  and  Confer- 
vatory,  theWheaten  Plumb,  the  Laurence  Plumb  an  ill 
tailed  Fruit,  the  Bole  Plumb,  the  Cheilon  Plumb,  the 
Queen  Mother  Plumb,  one  of  the  bell  fort,  the  Dia¬ 
pered  Plumb,  the  Marbled  Plumb,  and  the  Blue  Mar¬ 
bled,  the  Damafco  Plumb,  the  Foderingham  Plumb, 
the  Blue  and  Green  Podrigon,  and  the  White,  not  fo 

S^ood  a  Fruit,  the  V erdoch  good  only  to  preferve,  the 
teach  Plumb,  the  Imperial  Plumb  one  of  the  largell  of 

Plumbs, 
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Plumbs,  the  Giant  Plumb,  the  Denny  Plumb,  the 
Turkey  Plumb,  the  Red,  White,  and  Green  Peafcod 
Plumbs,  theWhite,  Y ellow  and  Red  Date  Plumbs,  the 
Nutmeg  Plumb,  the  Great  Anthony ^  the  June  Plumb, 
the  Prince  Plumb,  the  lad  ripe  and  good  for  feveral 
Ufes. 

There  are  feveral  other  forts  of  Plumbs,  as  the 
Friars  Plumb,  Becket  Plumb,  Chry  dial  Plumb,  White 
MufTel,  White  Prunella,  French White  Nutmeg,  Ca- 
tholick  Plumb,  Turkey  Plumb,  Amber  Plumb,  and  the 
Grafs  Plumb,  all  of  them  curious  and  well  tailed  Fruits. 

There  are  two  forts  of  Damafcens ,  the  Black  which 
is  the  modufefulandbed  of  ail  Plumbs,  and  theWhite 
which  is  not  fo  good  as  the  Red :  Thefe  are  natural  to 
our  Englijh  Soil ,  as  are  the  White  and  Black  Bullace, 
whereof  the  White  are  pleafant  in  October  and  Novem¬ 
ber  ,  and  the  Black  necerfary  for  the  Kitchen  in  Decem¬ 
ber ,  they  ufually  hanging  on  the  Trees  ’till  Chriftmas . 

There  is  alfo  a  Cornelian  Plumb  or  Cherry,  which 
may  be  increafed  by  Layers,  and  will  fometime  grow 
of  Slips  or  Branches  *  alfo  of  the  Stones  only,  they  will 
lie  fometimes  aYear  in  theGround  before  theycome  up. 


Chap.  XIV.  Of  Apricots,  Teaches ,  Malacotounes 

and  Nectarines. 

TH  E  Apricot  S',  fo  called  from  Apricus ,  delighting 
in  the  Sun,  is  a  kind  of  Plumb,  but  far  exceed¬ 
ing  any  of  the  former  in  every  refpeft  j  whereof 
The  Algier  Apricot  is  the  earlied  ripe*  it  is  afmall 
round  and  yellow  Fruit,  ripe  in  June. 

The  Mafculine  Apricot  is  abetter  and  earlier  Fruit 
than  the  former,  but  not  fo  good  a  Bearer. 

The  long  White  and  Orange  Apricot  differ  from 
the  common  Apricot,  as  their  Names  tell  you  3  there 
is  alfo  the  Turkey  Apricot. 

The  Green  Roman  Apricot  is  the  larged  of  all  the 
kinds,  and  therefore  bed  for  the  Kitchen  and  Con- 
fervatory. 

Gum 
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Gum  is  hurtful  to  Apricots  and  Peaches,  and  fliould 
be  taken  oft  to  the  Quick,  and  fome  Cow-dung  clap¬ 
ped  on  the  W ound,  wrapping  of  it  round  with  fome 
Linen,  which  tie  on  with  Pack-thread,. 


Chap.  XV.  Of  'Peaches . 


PEaches,  from  the  French  Name  Pefche ,  are  of 
longer  continuance  than  Apricots,  and  of  a 
more  rich,  noble  Guft  and  Flavour. 

The  mo  ft  early  are  the  Nutmeg,  both  White  and 
Red,  the  Troy  Peach,  next  the  Savoy  Peach,  Ifabella , 
Perfian ,  the  WhiteMonfteur,  Newington  Bellice  Peach 
to  be  preferred  to  the  former,  the  Queen  Peach,  the 
Magdalen  Peach,  and  the  Double  BlofTom  Peach. 

After  thefe  come  the  Rambouillet,  the  Mufk  Peach, 
and  the  Violet  Mulk,  both  ufually  efteemed  the  beft  of 
Peaches,  the  Crown  Peach,  the  Roman  Peach,  Man 
Peach,  Quince  Peach,  Grand  Carnation,  Portugal 
Peach,  Bourdeaux  Peach,  late  Newington  Des  Pot  be¬ 
ing  fpotted,  Verona ,  Smyrna ,  Pavia  Peach,  and  the 
Coleraine  Peach  j  one  of  the  lateft  is  the  Bloody  Mon- 
iieur,  an  excellent  Peach,  very  Red  within  and  with¬ 
out.  :  ~  ‘  • 

The  Modena ,  Orleans ,  Red  Peach,  Morello  Peach, 
Navarra  and  Alberges  are  very  good  Fruit,  and  come 
clean  from  the  Stone. 

There  are  feveral  other  forts  of  Peaches,  as  the 
Arundel ,  the  Admirable,  the  Sion  Peach,  the  Uvedale 
Peach,  the  Superietendant,  the  Eaton  Peach,  the  Lau~ 
rence  Peach,  the  Mount aban^  the  Perfick ,  the  Minion, 
the  Perprice,  the  Supreme  Peach,  and  the  Arabian 
Peach,  all  of  them  very  curious  Fruit.  But  the  Ricket 
Peach  hath  lately  gained  the  Reputation  of  being  the 
beft  of  Peaches. 

Of  Malacotounes,  as  much  as  to  fay,  Apples  with 
Cotton  on  them  3  there  are  two  or  three  forts,  but  be¬ 
ing  late  ripe,  and  old  Fruit,  they  are  not  much  valued. 

Nectarines, 
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Nedtarines,  of  the  favour  and  tafte  of  Nedtar,  are 
very  pleafant  Fruit,  whereof  the  Red  Roman  is  the 
faireft,  and  by  moftefteemed  the  bed:  and  m  oft  delicate 
Fruit  fpr  its  Guft,  that  this  Ifland  yields :  By  fortie  the 
|  Muroy  is  preferred,  by  others  the  Tawny,  neither 
of  them  fo  large  as  the  Red  Roman. 

The  Red  or  Scarlet  Nedtarine  is  by  many  much 
efteemed,  becaufe  it  leaves  the  Stone. 

Befidesall  which,  there  are  the  Great  Green,  the 
Little  Green,  the  Clufter,  the  Yellow,  the  White 
the  Paper  White,  the  Painted,  theRuflet,  the  Genoa, 
thejEegoJ,  the  Perfian ,  and  the  Orbine  Nectarines 
that  are  very  good  Fruit. 

j  Peaches  thrive  and  bear  belt  in  a  moift  Soil,  and 
j  therefore  they  fhould  be  well  watered  if  planted  on 
dry  Land.  Stones  of  Peaches  will  produce  Trees,  that 
|  will  bear  Peaches  fometimes  better  than  the  Peaches 
out  of  which  the  Stones  were  taken,  by  which  means 
the  Gardiners  by  fetting  many  Stones  have  railed 
new  Sets,  but  this  cannot  be  fo  well  pradtifed  by  pri¬ 
vate  Perfons,  becaufe  Peach  Trees  fo  raifed,  will  be 
longer  before  they  bear  than  thofe  which  are  inocu¬ 
lated  -y  and  becaufe,  tho’  fome  prove  better,  yet  ma- 
I  ny  prove  worfe,  and  fo  there  is  a  hazard  run  in  not 
j  filling  of  the  Walls  with  good  Fruit. 


I  Chap.  XVI,  Of  Quinces. 

f  FTH  E  Portugal  Apple  Quince  is  efteemed  the  bed: ; 

X  it  is  a  large  yellow  Fruit,  tender,  pleafant,  and 
6.  foon  boiled. 

|  The  Portugal  Pear  Quin  ce  is  much  like  the  former, 

*!  except  in  its  form. 

The  Barbary  Quince  is  leffer  than  the  other,  as  is 
i  the  English  Quince,  which  is  a  harfh  Fruit,  and  co« 
i?:  vered  with  a  Down  or  Cotton. 

J  The  Lyon’s  Quince  is  a  large  Yellow,  and  the 
J  Brunfwick  Quince  a  large  White,  both  very  goods 
!l!  but  all  inferior  to  the  two  firil  forts. 

Chap. 
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Chap.  XVII.  Of  Figs. 

FI  G  S  are  highly  elteemed  by  fome,  whereof  the 
Great  Blue  Fig  is  molt  accounted  of  j  next  unto 
it  the  Dwarf  Blue  Fig,  being  much  lefs  in  Tree  and 
Fruit,  but  better  tailed  and  fooner  ripe. 


Chap.  XVIII.  Of  the  Cornel  Tree . 

THE  Cornel  Tree  beareth  the  Fruit  commonly 
called  the  Cornelian  Cherry,  as  well  from  the 
Name  of  the  Tree  as  the  Cornelian  Stone,  the  Colour 
whereof  it  fome  what  reprefents.  This  Fruit  is  good 
in  the  Kitchen  and  Confervatory. 


Chap.  XIX.  Of  the  ^Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees . 

IT  conduceth  very  much  to  the  Proof  and  Growth 
of  a  Tree  to  be  well  pruned  from  its  unnecelfary 
and  injurious  Branches,  and  alfo  to  the  making  of  it 
Fruitful. 

If  a  Tree  is  to  be  tranfplanted,  and  you  are  obliged 
to  lelTen  the  Roots  by  taking  of  it  up,  you  mull  take 
care  to  leflen  the  Head,  that  there  may  be  a  propor¬ 
tion  between  the  one  and  the  other  j  becaufe  the  Head 
depends  upon  the  Roots  for  its  Nourilhment. 

The  bell  time  to  prune  Trees  is  in  fair  Weather, 
and  in  the  decreafe  of  the  Moon. 

You  mull  not  prune  a  Graft  the  firffc  Year,  though 
it  fhoot  never  fo  Ilrong. 

But  a  Peach,  the  more  It  runs  to  Wood,  and  the 
Ilronger  Shoot  it  makes,  the  better  it  will  bear. 

Wall  Trees  are  to  be  pruned  in  Summer,  and  in 
W  inter  the  Summer  pruning  is  to  be  about  June  or 
July^  to  take  off  the  fu  peril  uous  Sprigs  or  Shoots  of  the 
lame  Year’s  growth  from  Vines,  Apricots,  and  other 
Trees  that  put  forth  large  Shoots  that  impede  the 
Fruit  from  its  due  Maturity,  and  contrail  much  of 
the  Sap  of  the  Tree  to  themfelves,  and  thereby  rob 
the  other. 
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In  Winter,  as  foonastbe  Leaves  are  off  the  Trees, 
you  may  prune  and  cut  away  the  refidue  of  the  Branch¬ 
es,  and  place  thofe  that  are  fit  to  be  left  in  order :  This 
Work  maybe  continued  throughout  the  Winter,  ex¬ 
cept  in  great  Froftj  but  in  February  or  March  is  the 
beft  time  to  prune  Trees,  only  you  muff  obferve  to 
prune  the  moil  luxuriant  and  vigorous  laft,  and  to 
cut  your  Boughs  clofe  to  the  Body,  and  not  leave 
them  any  length  from  the  T ree,  becaufe  by  that  means 
they  become  hollow,  and  ferve  only  to  convey  water 
to  the  Body  to  rot  it,  and  do  not  let  your  Lop  grow 
large  upon  your  Trees,  for  it  makes*  the  Scars  the 
larger,  and  caufes  the  Trees  to  be  unthrifty,  or  die 
the  fooner,  where  you  cut  them  quite  off  y  only 
Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  not  to  be  cut  till  they  be¬ 
gin  to  Bud,  and  obferve  to  cut  away  fiiperfluous 
Branches,  or  fuch  as  crofs  one  another,  or  grow  too 
thick,  or  that  offend  any  other  Tree  or  Place,  or  that 
are  broken,  bruifed  or  decayed,  and  all  the  Augufi 
Shoots,  where-ever  you  find  them,  unlefs  the  place 
be  naked,  and  that  you  fufpefi:  the  next  old  Branch 
will  not  fuffice  to  cover  it,  and  Branches  that  fhade 
the  Fruit  too  much. 

In  pruning  of  Trees,  efpecially  Wall  Trees,  before 
to  leave  the  fmall  Twigs  that  are  fiiort  and  knotted, 
and  that  bloffomed  the  focceeding  Year,  for  you  mav 
obferve  that  molt  Apricots,  Peaches,  Plumbs,  Cher- 
j  ries,  &c,  grow  on  thefe  Sprigs,  being  ufoally  of  two  • 
Years  growth  *  they  are  therefore  to  be  carefully  nou- 
i  rilhed,  and  not  cut  off,  as  is  ufoally  done  to  beautify 
{  the  Tree. 

Apples  and  Pears ,  which  bear  Fruit  alfo  on  the 
i  Branches  that  are  of  two  Years  growth,  and  ’tis  ne- 
j  ceffary  to  be  often  taking  off  of  fome  of  the  old  Wood 
\  of  Fruit  Trees,  that  you  may  have  a  Succefiion  of 
Branches  to  bear  *  and  when  your  Trees  are  young, 
let  them  not  fill  the  Wall  too  thick,  becaufe  it  will 
hinder  their  bearing,  and  oblige  you  to  cut  them  top 
much  when  they  grow  old. 

:  i  When 
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When  an  old  Tree  puts  forth  ftronger  Branches  at 
the  Bottom  than  at  the  Top,  and  the  Top  is  unthrif¬ 
ty,  cut  it  off,  and  bring  your  Tree  into  its  Form  from 
the  lower  Branches. 

Every  Bud  which  hath  but  a  Angle  Leaf  produces 
only  W  ood  -y  but  that  of  Fruit  hath  many  Leaves,  and 
the  more  it  hath,  the  fooner  it  will  bear,  and  the 
greater  will  be  its  Fruit. 

The  Fruit  Buds  which  grow  on  the  Body  of  the 
Tree,  produce  fairer  Fruit  than  fuch  as  break  out  of 
the  collateral  Twigs  and  tops  of  Branches. 

Rub  off  all  the  Buds  which  fprout  out  either  before 
or  behind  your  Wall  Trees :  And, 

,  If  you  de fign  to  have  your  T ree  foon  furn  idled  on 
both  fides,  hinder  it  from  {hooting  in  the  middle  5 
and  note,  that  the  more  you  prune  a  Tree,  the  more 
it  will  {hoot. 

If  any  Boughs  of  Fruit  T rees  bend  downwards  with 
the  weight  of  their  Fruit,  the  next  Spring  cut  off 
fome  of  the  fuperfluous  Twigs,  and  let  not  Fruit 
Trees  grow  high,  becaufe  it  takes  too  much  of  the 
Sap  from  the  Fruit,  and  makes  it  troublefome  and 
dangerous  to  gather  >  therefore  make  them  fpread  as 
much  as  you  can. 

In  pruning  of  Fruit  Trees,  do  not  thin  the  Boughs 
next  the  Body,  except  they  crofs  or  gaul  one  ano¬ 
ther.  But  thin  them  mod;  at  the  outmoft  Branches, 
or  where  the  Branches  are  the  thickeft,  except  you 
meet  with  a  Branch  that  has  a  bearing  Bud  at  the  end, 
that  be  fure  to  {pare. 

Vines,  Goofeberries ,  Currants ,  &£.  bear  Fruit  for  the 
mod:  part  on  the  Branches  they  put  forth  the  fame 
Year  j  fo  that  in  pruning  of  them,  you  may  cut  off 
much  of  the  Shoots  of  the  foregoing  Year,  and  of 
the  old  W ood,  and  there  will  be  more  Sap  to  put 
forth  fre{h  ones  the  next  Year,  provided  you  leave 
plenty  of  Buds  for  them  to  put  forth  at  y  and  with, 
this  Caution,  that  fuch  as  grow  luxurious  in  Wood 
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are  not  apt  to  bear,  and  the  more  you  cut  off,  the 
fhore  they  will  run  to  Wood. 

Stone  Fruit  Frees  generally  bear  on  the  Branches  of 
the  foregoing  Year  5  therefore  in  pruning  of  them 
leave  a  fuffiaent  Number  of  fuch  Branches, 

,  Make,  as  few  W ounds  in  a  T ree  as  you  can,  and  ra¬ 
ther  extenuate  a  deformed  Branch,  than  haggl  e  it  in 
fcveral  places*  on  unthrifty  Trees  cut  your  Boughs 
fhorter,  and  leave  fewer  on  them  than  on  thrifty 
ones.  •  •  ;  •  -  n 

;  .  In  Wall  Fruit  cut  off’  all  grofs  Shoots,  how  fair  fo- 
ever  they feem  to  the  Eye,  that  will  not  without  much 
bending  comply  well  with  theW all :  For  if  any  Branch 
happen  to  be  wreathed  or  bruifed  in  the  bending  or 
turning  (which  you  may  not  eaiily  perceive)  tho’  it 
■doth  grow  and  profper  for  the  prefen t,  yet  it  will  de¬ 
cay  in  time,  and  the  Sap  or  Gum  will  be  fpewing  out 
of  it,  which  is  the  caufe  of  the  decay  of  many  a  good 
Tree.  ..  .  ,  .  ,  .  ■  ■  •  .  , 

In  pruning  of  Trees  or  Vines  leave  feme  new  Bran¬ 
ches every  Year,  and  take  away  (if  too  many),  fome  of 
the  old,  which  much  helpeththe  Tree,  and  increafeth 
its  Fruit. 

.  When  you  cut  your  Vine,  leave  two  knots  at  the 
j  next  Interval,  for  ufually  the  two  Buds  yield  a  Bunch 
j  of  Grapes*  the  not  taking  care  of  which  often  makes 
!  Vines  unfruitful. 

If  you  cut  off  any  Boughs  or  Branches,  cut  them 
|  {loping,  fo  as  the  Rain  and  W  et  may  fall  off  from  them, 
t  and  near  to  a  Bud,  that  they  may  the  fooner  heal  with- 
j  out  leaving,  of  any  Stubs.  ,  , 

It  isgood  alfo  where  your  Tree  is  too  full  of  Fruit 
to  dilburthen  it  of  forne  of  them,  and  the  reft  of  the 
j  Fruit  will  be  the  fairer.  ..  ,  . 

.  The  great  thing  to  be  taken  care  of  in  prun- 
t  ing  and  nailing  of  Trees,  is  to  fpread  it  like  a 
j  Fan,  that  it  may  handfomely  cover  the  Wall.  See 

m-  m* 
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Chap.  XX.  Of  fome  other  neceff  try  Obfervation* 

about  Fruit-Trees . 

STrong  or  hot  Dung  is  not  good  for  Fruit-trees 
till  it  is  throughly  rotten  and  cold,  but  on  rich 
warm  Land,  Mud  dr  Soil  'that  lies  in  Streets  or  High¬ 
ways,  or  any  uncultivated  Earth  where  it  may  be 
had,  is  belt,  efpecially  for  Apple-Tree^. 

Many  applying  of  Soil  and  Manure  to  their  Trees* 
commonly  lay  it  near  to  the  Stems,  whereas  they 
fhould  lay  it  at  a  proportionable  didance  to  the  fpread^ 
ing  of  the  Roots,  according  to  the  Age  and  long  Hand¬ 
ing  of  the  Tree. 

If  you  have  an  Orchard  Or  othdr  Plantation  that  is 
old,  and  you  have  a  mind  to  extirpate  it  upon  the  ac¬ 
count  of  the  decay  of  the  Trees,  either  let  out  frefh 
Ground,  ordrefsand  dig  the  holes  a  Year  before  you 
defign  to  plant  them,  letting  of  them  lie  open  to  take 
the  Air*  that  the  Sun  and  Froft  may  refrelh  the  Earth* 
and  do  not  plant  your  Trees  in  the  places  where  your 
old  ones  Hood,  left  the  old  putrid  Roots  corrupt  and 
fpoil  the  young  ones. 

Winter  Fruit,  where  there  is  Sun  enough  to  ripen 
them,  are  more  durable  and  lading  that  grow  upon 
fliff  Land,  and  comnionly  the  bell  flavoured :  But 
Trees  that  grow  upon  rich  Land  are  the  mod  thriving* 
and  bear  the  larged  Fruit,  tho’  riot  of  fo  good  a  relifh. 

However,  for  them  that  live  in  the  Northern  parts 
of  England ,  I  would  advife  theni  to  plant  chiefly  Sum¬ 
mer-Fruit,  becaufe  the  other  feldom  ripens  kindly : 
Only  this  may  be  confidered,  that  where  Plantations 
are  upon  a  gravelly,  fandy,  rocky  dr  Lime-done  Soil, 
there  is  at  lead  two  degrees  difference  between  fuch  a 
Soil  in  the  N orth,  and  a  cold  Clay  in  the  South.  Be- 
fides,  the  declivity  of  a  Hill  of  a  Southern  Afpe£t,  be¬ 
ing  well  flickered,  gives  a  great  Advantage  to  the  ri¬ 
pening  of  Fruit.  All  which  things  are  neceflary  for 
a  Planter  to  conflder,  that  he  may  accordingly  fuit  his 
Plantation  and  Situation  to  one  another. 
i 
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Where  Fruit-Trees  are  old,  it  is  good  to  Prune  or 
Lop  them  well,and  to  Manure  them  often  with  Dung, 
rich  Earthy  or,  which  is  belt,  with  Lime  or  Chalk, 
where  it  is  to  be  had.  Sir  Hugh  Plat  advifos  the  ta¬ 
king  of  twcv  Quarts  of  Ox  or  Horfes  Blood,  and  tem¬ 
per  it  with  Pigeons-dung,  till  it  make  it  into  a  foft 
Pafte,  which  he  fays  is  a  moft  excellent  thing  to  apply 
to  the  Roots  of  old  Trees,  the  Roots  being  fir  it  o^ 
pencd,  and  laid  bare  a  few  Days  3  this  will  recover  a 
Tree  or  a  Vine  almoff  dead,  and  tpuft  be  laid  to  the 
Tree  about  the  midif  of  February ,  and  to  a  Vine  about 
the  beginning  of  March. 

I  fhall  conclude  this  part  of ? Hu (bandry  relating  to 
Fruit-Trees,  with  Recommendations  of  the  Vine,  the 
Juice  of  which  being  fo  much  deli  red,  and  cotifldering 
the  Advantages  that  it  brings  to  thofe  Climates  and 
Countries  that  it  is  natural  to  $  I  could  not  omit  it 
without  making  fome  Effay  towards  the  Propagation 
pf  fo  ufeful  and  beneficial  a  Commodity,  efpecialiy 
lince  it  is  plain-that  Vineyards  have  formerly  been  in 
England ^  arid  that  they  are  now  in  many  Places  of  the 
fame  Climate  with  us,  where  they  thrive  to  the  great 
Advantage  of  the  Owner  1  and  therefore  I  cannot  but 
think  the  want  of  Englijh  Wine  to  proceed  only  from 
Negligence,  and  our  eafie  procuring  of  it  by  means  of 
pur  Navigation,  which  tho’  it  may  feem  to  be  an  in- 
creafing  of  our  T rade,  yet;  it  was  procured  upon  a  very- 
uneven  Balance  while  we  had  it  from  France.  How¬ 
ever,  let  any  Commodity  be  procured  upon  the  belt 
T erms  of  T rade  that  can  be  propofed,  it  is  much  fhort 
of  the  Advantage  that  any  thing  of  a  Nation’s  own 
Product  will  amount  unto:  And  therefore  I  could 
wifh  that  a  greater  Diligence  wereufed  for  the  Pro¬ 
motion  of  it,  efpecialiy  in  the  South  parts  of  Englandi 
which  I  fhoiild  think  the  Effay  of  the  Vineyards  of  that 
worthy  Gentleman  Sir  William  Baffi’fsyiczr  the  Bathy 
fhould  incourage 5  fince  I  have  drank  Wine  made  of 
his  Grapes  (as  I  have  been  informed)  that  I  think  was 

good  as  any  of  the  Wines  that  I  have  drank,  either 
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in  Park  or  Campaign.  W  hat  Art  was  ufed  to  it  I  could 
not  learn,  but  it  is  what  I  think  is  worth  inquiring  a£ 
ter ;  and  tho’,  I  fuppofe,  I  may  not  propofe  the  fame 
Method,  yet  when  I  come  to  treat  of  Englijh  Liquors* 
I  hope  I  ihall  be  able  to  do  fo'mewhat  towards  the 
Improvement  of  it  5  and  therefore  I  fliall  at  prefent 
confine  my  felf  only  to  what  relates  to  the  Propagation 
and  Culture  of  the  Vine. 


Chap,  XXI.  Of  Vines. 

TH  E  Vines  raoft  proper  for  our  Englijh  Climate  I 
think  are,  Firft,  The  fmall  black  Grape,  by  fome 
called  the  Currant,  or  Clufter-Grape,  which  I  reckon 
the  forwarded:  of  the  black  fort.  Secondly,  The 
White  Mufcadine,  the  Parfley-Grape,  and  the  Muf- 
cadella^  which  is  a  White  Grape,  not  fo  big  as  the 
Mufcadine,1  tho’  as  foon  ripe  *  and  the  White  and  Red 
Frontiniaque,  if  planted  in  a  very  warm  Place. 

The  belt  Soil  for  Vines,  is  the  hotted:  Gravel,  Sand 
or  rocky  Ground,  provided  they  be  kept  well  watered 
and  fhaded  at  firft  planting  5  and  if  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  Soils  run  much  to  Brambles,  it  is  a  promifing 
fign  of  the  Vines  thriving  j  but  whatever  the  Soil  be, 
it  ought  to  be  frefh,  and  not  to  have  been  plowed  up 
of  a  long  time.  The  Soil  will  much  forward  their 
ripening,  as  I  obferved  before. 

The  next  Advantage  to  be  given  to  Vines  in  thefe 
cold  Climates,  is  that  of  a  wrarm  fituation  and  good 
flicker,  which  the  Declivity  of  an  Hill,  lying  to  the 
South  will  bed:  afford,  efpecially  if  well  flickered  from 
the  North,  and  incompafied  with  a  good  Brick-wall, 
becaufe  Hills  are  not  fo  fubjeft  to  the  Morning  Fogs, 
nor  infectious  Miffs,  as  low  Grounds  are :  Befides,  flat 
Land  does  not  fo  foon  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  rifing 
Sun}  nor  doth  it  flay  fo  long  upon  them  in  the  Even¬ 
ing”,  forfince  the  Vine  doth  above  all  things  affe£f  a 
dry  Soil,  efpecially  after  the  Fruit  begins  to  be  formed, 
and  approach  to  its  Maturity,  there  is  nothing  more 
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noxious  to  it  than  at  that  Seafon  to  be  infe&ed  with 
the  cold  heavy  Damps  of  thefe  Fogs.  It  is  in  that 
as  much  as  in  any  other  thing,  wherein  our  more  Sou¬ 
thern  Climates  have  the  Advantage  of  us. 

Vines  may  be  increafed  by  Layers,  which  may  be 
laid  anytime  in  Winter  before  January ,  and  will  of¬ 
ten  grow  of  Cuttings  only  ftuck  in  the  Ground  in  a 
moilt  Place,  and  well  watered  in  Summer,  if  it  prove 
a  dry  time,  or  of  Suckers. 

For  to  plant  a  Vineyard,  in  July,  when  the  Earth  is 
very  dry  and  combuftible,  plow  up  the  Swarth,  and 
burn  or  denfhire  it,  as  is  before  dire£ted  about  plow¬ 
ed  Land.  In  January  following  fpread.  the  Allies. 

The  Ground  being  thus  prepared,  make  your  T ten¬ 
ches  crofs  the  Hill  from  Eaft  to  W eft,  becaufe  the 
Vines  {landing  thus  in  Ranks,  the  riling  and  fetting 
of  the  Sun  will  by  this  means  pafs  thro’ the  Intervals, 
which  it  would  not  do  if  they  were  planted  in  any  o- 
ther  Pofition  y  nor  yet  would  the  Sun  be  able  fo  well 
to  dart  its  Beams  upon  the  Plants  during  the  whole 
courfe  of  the  Day. 

To  plant  the  Setts,  {train  a  Line  and  dig  a  Trench 
about  a  Foot  deep,  and  fet  your  Plants  in  it  about 
three  Foot  diftance  every  way  one  from  another  y  trim 
off*  the  fuperfluous  Roots  of  your  Setts,  and  leave  not 
above  three  or  four  Eyes  or  Buds  upon  that  which  is 
above  the  Ground,  and  plant  them  about  half  a  Foot 
deep,  fetting  of  them  floaping  as  they  commonly  fet 
Quick,  fo  as  that  they  may  point  up  the  Hill :  Which 
being  done,  take  long  Dung,  or  Straw,  and  lay  on 
the  Trenches  of  a  reafo liable  thicknefs  to  cover  the 
Earth,  and  to  preferve  the  Roots  from  the  dry  pier¬ 
cing  Winds  which  would  otherways  much  prejudice 
them,  and  from  the  burning  heat  in  Summer.  Keep 
them  well  ho  wed  and  clean  from  Weeds,  and  if  need 
be  water  ’them.  The  beft  time  to  plant  them  is  in 
January. 

The  firft  pruning  of  the  new  fet  Vine,  ought  not  to 
be  till  January  after  its  planting,  and  then  you  fliould 
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cutoff  all  the  Shoots  as  near  as  you  can,  fparing  only 
one  of  the  moft  thriving  ones,  on  which  youfhould 
leave  only  two  or  three  Buds,  and  fo  let  it  reft  till 
May\  the  fecond  Y ear  after  planting  5  and  then  be  hire 
to  clear  the  Roots  of  all  Suckers  which  do  butexhauft 
and  rob  your  Setts,  for  the  final!  Branches  of  Vines 
produce  no  Fruit,  and  leave  no  Branches  but  what 
break  out  of  the  Buds  you  left  before,  continually  ta¬ 
lcing  care  to  fupprefs  the  Weeds.  The  fame  Method 
is  to  be  taken  the  third  Year,,  by  cutting  off  all  the 
Shoots  in  January  ^  fparing  only  one  or  two  of  the  moft 
thriving  -y  which  being  done,  dig  all  your  Vineyard, 
and  lay  ft  very  level,  taking  great  care  that  in  this 
W ork  you  do  not  cut  or  wound  any  of  the  main  Roots 
with  your  Spade:  As  for  the  younger  Roots,  it  is  not 
fo  material,  for  they  will  grow  but  the  thicker,  and 
this  Year  you  may  enjoy  fome  of  the  Fruit  of  youy 
Labour,  which,  if  anfwerable  to  your  Expectation, 
will  put  you  upon  providing  of  Props  for  them  of 
about  four  Foot  long,  which  muft  be  placed  on  the 
North-fide  of  your  Plant.  In  Mayx uboff  liieh  Buds 
as  you  think  will  produce  fuperfluous  Branches.  When 
the  Grapes  are  about  the.  bignefs  of  birding  Shot, 
break  off  the  Branches  with  your  Hand  at  the  fecond 
Joy nt  above  the  Fruit,  and  tie  the  reft  to  the  Prop; 
The  beltway  is  to  break,  and  not  cut  your  Vine,  be- 
caufe  Wounds  made  with  any  fharp  Inftruments  are 
not  apt  to  heal,  but  caufe  the  Vines  to  bleed. 

'The  following  Year  after  its  bearing  you  will  be 
likejy  to  have  three  or  four  Shoots  to  every  Plant, 
and  therefore  in  ^December  cut  off  all  the  Branches  ex¬ 
cept  one  of  the  ftrongeft  and  moft  thriving, which  leave 
for  a  Standard  about  four  Foot  high,  cutting  of  the  reft 
very  clofe  to  the  Body  of  the  Mother-Plant,  which 
tie  to  your  Prop  till  k  is  big  enough  to  make  a  Stand¬ 
ard  of  it  fclf:  And  then  you  muft  fliffer  no  Shoot  to 
break  out  but  ftich  as  fprout  at  the  top  about  four  Foot 
from  the  Ground,  all  which  Sprouts  the  French  prune 
off’  every  Year,  and  trull  only  to  the  new  Sprouts 
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which  aye  the  only  bearing  Shoots.  But  others  pro- 
pofe  to  leave  two  or  three  Branches,  the  one  fucceffive- 
ly  after  the  other,  and  fo  they  always  cut  off*  the  oldeft 
eVery  Year,  and  nurfjb  up  the  other  young' '  ones  *  but 
the  number  of  the  Branches  fhould  be  proportionable 
to  the  thriftinefs  of  the  Vine. 

In  Auguft,  when  the  Fruit  begins  to  ripen,  break 
off  fuch  Shoots  as  you  find  too  thick  *  but  this  W ork 
you  muff  do  with  Difcretion,  and  only  fo  as  to  let  in 
the  Sun  for  the  ripening  of  the  over-fhadowed  Cluf- 
ters,  but  not  to  leave  them  too  bare,  left  you*  expofe 
them  too  much  to  thefcorchingHeatby  Day,  and  the, 
moiftDewsby  Night.  If  you  find  a  Vine  to  bleed, 
rub  fome  Afhes  upon  it*  and  if  that  will  not  do,  fome 
commend  the  fearing  of  it  with  a  hot  Iron. 

When  thro’  often  IBrring  of  it  you  find  your  Vine- 
yard  poor  (which  the  weaknefs  of  the  Crop  will  foon 
difcover)  prune  your  Vine,  as  is  before  directed,  and 
fpread  good  rotten  Dung  mixed  with  Lime,  over  the 
whole  Ground,  letting  of  it  lie  a  whole  Winter  to 
wafh  into  the  Ground,  mixing  of  about  ten  Buihels  of 
Lime  with  a  Load  of  Dung,  and  if  fome  Afhes  or  Soot 
be  likewife  fpread  on  it,  it  will  do  well,  which  Ma¬ 
nure  turn  in  about  February  with  a  flight  digging,  but 
not  too  deep,  which  fhould  be  performed  in  a  dry  Sea- 
fon  and  not  in  wet,  left  it  occafion  the  Ground  to  bind 
too  much,  and  caufe  the  W eeds  to  grow.  But  to  for¬ 
ward  Grapes  ripening,  and  to  make  them  fruitful,  the 
Blood  of  Bcafts  mixed  with  Lime  or  Soot  is  very  good 
to  lay  the  Roots  of  the  Vines  in  December  and  in  July  * 
and  if  theSeafon  is  very  dry,  the  watering  of  Vines  in 
Auguft  is  a  great  Advantage. 

*  <  But  in  our  cold  Climate,  where  we  are  obliged  to 
plant  them  againft  a  Wall,  or  other  Shelter,'  Vines 
fhould  be  pruned  only  of  thofe  Branches  that  are  un¬ 
thrifty,  which  are  flat  and  grow  dry  in  Winter.*  fo 
that  you  perceive  no  Sap  in  them  when  you  cut  them, 
for  the  plenty  of  Grapes,  which  they  cannot  bear,  ex- 
tra&s  fo  much  of  theNounftiment  of  the  Vine,  that 
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it  will  rather  dec reafe  every  Year  than  grow  too  luxu¬ 
riant.  And  be  fid  es,  the  more  Wood  you  have,  the 
more  Fruit  you  may  expect,  becaufe ’tis  only  thepre- 
*  fent  Year’s  Shoot  that  bears  3  and  therefore  take  away 
as  much  of  the  old  W ood  as  you  can,  that  has  only  a 
few  good  Branches,  and  bend  them  downwards  as 
low  as  you  can  well  do,  and  from  them  will  grow 
young  Roots  3  but  if  they  run  too  much  to  Wood,  cut 
off  the  worft  of  the  Branches,  rather  than  fhorten 
them,  becaufe  it  caufesthem  to  be  rough,  and  not  to 
fhoot  out  young  Branches.  If  an  old  Vine  bear  not 
well,  lay  downaLayerof  fome  of  the  ft  rouged  bran- 
che's  of  the  foregoing  Year  that  grows  low,  and  from 
that  Layer  nurfe  up  a  young  Vine,  and  cut  the  old 
Vine  awly  as  the  new  one  ff  reads  upon  the1  Wall.  " 
Gather  your  Grapes  in  a  dry  Day,’  when  they  are 
very  plump  and  tranfparent,  which  is  when  the  Seeds 
or  Stones  are  black  and  clear,  notvifcous  or  clammy, 
when  the  Stalks  begin  to  fhrivel  at  the  part  next  the 
Branch,  which  is  a  figti  it  hath  done  feeding  3  only  you 
muft  take  care  if  Rain  come,  and  Froft  immediately 
follow,  to  gather  them  as  loon  as  you  cam 

It  is  beft  to  cut  and  not  to  pull  the  Grapes  from  the 
Vine,  and  to  put  them  in  Balkets,  out  of  which,  emp* 
ty  them  gently,  and  lay  them  on  heaps  on  a  Floor,  to 
fweat  for  four  or  live  Days,  or  a  Week’s  time,  which 
will  ripen  them  much.  ,  ••  c  :  h 

If  you  would  make  Claret,  let  it  remain  with  the 
Mure  or  Hulks  till  the  Tincture  be‘  to  your  liking,  but 
the  White  Wine  may  be  prefted  out  immediately."  • 
When  the  White  W  ine  is  turned,  fome  propofe  to 
flop  it  tip  immediately,  and- fay  that  it  will  not  hurt 
the  Calk,  and  leave  half  a  Foot  or  more  void  5  and 
lor  Claret  leave  fomething  more,  which  they  reple- 
nifh  at  ten  days  end  (when  the  fury  of  working  is  over) 
wit  h  fome  proper  Wine  that  will  not  provoke  it  to 
work  again.  This  muft  be  frequently  repeated,  for 
new  w  ine  will  fpend  and  wafte  fome  what  till  it  is 
perfe£b.  '  *  . .  ; 
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This  is  the  manner  of  Languedoc ,  and  the  Southern 
parts  of  France ,  and  about  Paris  they  let  it  abide  with 
the  Mure  in  the  Mull  two  Days  and  Nights  for  White 
W ines,  and  at  lead  a  W eek  for  Claret  j  but  then  they 
obferve  to  let  it  be  well  covered. 

In  fome  parts  of  France ,  they  Tun  it  when  it  hath 
wrought  in  the  Kelers,  filling  of  it  up  (as  before  is 
defefibed)  with  what  is  fqueez’d  from  the  Hulk, 
which  fome  think  very  pradicable  with  us. 

Whilft  the  working  and  filling  of  it  up  continues, 
keep  it  as  warm  as  you  can,  by  doling  up  any  Nor¬ 
thern  Windows,  if  you  have  any  in  your  Cellar,  left 
it  four  the  Liquor,  and  about  the  expiration  of  March , 
flop  your'  Vefiel  for  good  and  all.  Some  about  this 
time  roll  their  Calk  about  the  Cellar  to  mix  it  with 
the  Lees,  and  after  a  few  Days  Re-fettlement,  they 
rack  it  off  with  great  Improvement. 

Put  into  your  Veffel  the  plaining,  or  Chips  of  green  wine  t$ 
Beech,  the  Rind  being  carefully  peel’d  off  *  but  fir ft/»*. 
boil  them  in  clean  W ater  about  an  Hour’s  fpace  to  ex- 
trad:  their  ranknefs,  and  then  dry  them  in  the  Sun, 
or  an  Oven :  Lefs  than  a  Bufhel  of  Chips  will  be  fuffi- 
cient  to  fine  a  whole  Tun  of  Wine,  and  it  will  fet  your 
Wine  in  a  gentle  working,  and  purifie  it  in  twenty 
four  Hours,  giving  of  it  a  good  and  agreeable  Flavour^ 

Thefe  Chips  may  be  walk’d  again,  and  will  ferve  the 
better  upon  the  like  Occafion,  even  till  they  are  almoft 
Confum’d.  Let  your  Chips  be  plained  off  as  long  and 
large  as  you  can  get  them  *,  and  put  them  in  at  theBung. 

Some  fweeten  their  Wines  (to  prevent  harfhnefs) 
with  Raifins  of  the  Sun  trodden  into  the  Fat  being  a 
little  plump’d  before^  or  by  boiling  one  half  of  the 
Muft  or  Liquor  in  a  V effeT  for  an  Hour,  feumming  of 
it,  and  tunning  of  it  up  hot  with  the  other. 

But  the  beft  Method  that  I  have  lhet  with  to  make 
Fnglijh  Wine,  is  after  the  Grapes  are  pick’d  from  the  wit#* 
Stalks  to  prefs  them,  and  let  the  Juice  ftand  twen¬ 
ty  four  hours  in  the  Fat,  draw  it  off  from  the  grots 
Lees,  and  put  it  up  into  a  Calk-,  and  'to  every  Gallon 
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of  Juice  add  a  Pint  or  Quart  of  drongRed  or  White 
Port,  according  as  you  defire  it  in  Strength.  Let  it 
work  together,  and  when  it  hath  done,  Bung  it  up 
clofe,  and  let  it;  Hand  till  January ,  at  which  time  in 
dry  Weather  Bottle  it  this  way  I  have  made  as  good 
Wine,  as  any  French  W ine  without  any  Adulteration, 
which  confiding  of  four  parts  of  our  own  Product, 
and  but  one  of  Foreign,  mud  be  of  advantage  for  the 
promotion  of  our  own  Grapes.  i 


Chap.  XXII.  Of  gathering  of  Fruit, 

YOUR  Trees  having  attained  to  their  defired 
end  of  bearing  Fruit,  it  will  be  necefiary  to  con- 
fider  the  Methods  to  be  ufed  in  gathering,  tranfport- 
ing  and.  keeping  of  it. 

Gathering  As  to  the  gathering  of  Fruit,  care  mud  be  taken  to 
of  Fruit,  do  it  without  bruifing,  efpecially  of  fuch  as.you.defign 
to  keep,  and  that  you  do  it  when  they  are  arrived  at 
their  due  Maturity,  at  which  time  they  are  not,  only 
bed  for  eating,  but  keeping  too.  Fruit  ripens  fooner 
or  later,  according  as  the  fort  is,  and  the  Seafon  of  the 
Year  falls  out,  or  that  they  are  fituateefand  dickered, 
and  that  the  Soil  is  either,  hot  or  cold.  But  the  bed 
time  for  the  gathering  of  Winter  Fruit,  is  about 
Michaelmas  after  the  fir'll  Autumn  Rains  come,  when 
the  Tree,  being  fobbed  and  wet,  {wells  the  Wood,  and 
loofens  the  Fruit :  Or  when  the  Frods  advertife-you 
that  ’tis  time  today  them  up,  beginning  to :  gather 
the  fofted  Fruit  fird,  but  mind  never  to  gather  Fruit 
in  wet  Weather.  .  :  f  : 

Tranfport -  For  the  Transportation  of  Fruit,  or  the  carrying  of 

ingof Fruf.it  to  Market,  &c.  Apricots,  Peaches,  Figs,  Strawber¬ 
ries,  Cherries,  RafberriespfdV  require  Water-carri¬ 
age,  or  to  be  carried  on  Men’s  Backs  $  but  for  Peaches 
or  Apricots,  they  fhould  be  laid  upon  that  part  that 
the  Stalks  grow  out  of  without  touching  of  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  to  be  laid  upon  a  Bed  of  Mofs,  Fern,  or 
.Leaves,  or  to  be  wrapped  up  in  Vine  Leaves,  And 
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in  cafe  federal  Beds  be  laid  one  upon  another,  a  good 
quantity  of  Mofs  ought  to  be  laid  between  them. 

Figs  are  very  tender,  and  therefore  each  F ig  fhould 
be  wrapped  in  a  Leaf,  and  fmall  Partitions  made  with 
Splinters,  like  the  bottom  of  Sieves,  to  part  each  Layer 
in  the  Rafket,  that  fo  they  may  not  lie  one  upon  ano¬ 
ther. 

Plumbs  may  be  put  in  a  Bafket  without  any  other 
Ceremony,  than  the  laying  of  Leaves  at  the  bottom 
and  top.  ,  <  - ; 

Strawberries  and  Rafberries  are  commonly  put  into 
|  fmall  Bafkets  made  on  purpofe  for  them,  and  the  Leaves 
!  laid  at  top  and  bottom,  and  fluffed  by  the  fides. 

Apples  and  Pears  are  commonly  packed  in  Bafkets, 
with  a  good  quantity  of  Straw  at  the  bottom  and  top. 

As  to  the  preferving  of  Fruit,  if  it  is  Summer  Fruit 
(efpecially Peaches)  they  mufl  be  laid  in  a  drv place 
on  Shelves  with  the  Windows  always  open,  and  upon 
dry  Mofs,  or  other  foft  things  that  have  no  ill-fcent 
or  favour^  for  Peaches  like  Melons  eat  better  for  be¬ 
ing  gathered  a  Day  or  two  before  1 1 .ey^ are  eaten.  All 
Fruits  mufl  be  edited  daily,  and  the  rotten  ones  pick’d 
out,  left  they  mould  infedfc  the  other.  Pears  may  be 
placed  with  their  Eye  downward,  but  beware  of  lay¬ 
ing  of  them,  >or  Apples  upon  Hay.  Wheat  or  Rye 
Straw,  which  will  give  the  firft  an  ill  flavour,  and  leave 
the  other  none  >  the  beft  Straw  is  that  of  Oats,  but 
Fern  or  Blankets  is  much  better. 

The  beft  way  to  keep  Grapes  is  to  hang  them  up  in 
the  Air  faftned  to  a  Packthread  5  but  if  any  are  deft- 
rous  to  preferve  them  ’till  towards  Spring,  they  mull 
be  gathered  before  they  are  perfectly  ripe,  and  care 
muft  be  taken  conftantly  to  pick  out  thofe  that  are 
rotten.  Some  fay,  the  beft  way  to  keep  them,  is  to 
hang  them  up  in  a  Barrel,  which  may  be  headed  up 
fo  clofe  that  no  Air  may  come  at  them.  Some  lay 
them  in  a  Cafk  in  Oat-chaff. 

Rut  as  Apples  and  Pears  are  of  long  duration,  it  will 
:  be  neceffary  for  thofe  that  are  curious  in  keeping  of 
I  them, 


them,  to  have  a  Confervatory  or  Store-houfe  made 
after  this  manner :  Choofe  fome  place  in  your  Houfe 
the  moft  convenient  for  this  purpofe,  which  fhould 
have  the  Windows  and  Overtures  narrow,  to  prevent 
the  Extremity  both  of  Heat  and  Cold.  Thefe  fhould 
always  be  kept  Ihut,  except  in  very  fine  Weather. 

About  the  Room  fhould  be  Shelves  made  one  above 
another,  and  the  middle  be  left  to  lay  Fruit  in  on 
Heaps,  flich  as  are  the  moft  common,  or  that  you  de- 
fign  for  Cyder  5  but  if  your  Room  be  narrow,  then  on¬ 
ly  Shelves  on  one  fide,  and  the  two  ends  will  be  enough. 

Let  your  Shelves  be  laid  upon  Brackets,  being  about 
two  Foot  wide,  and  edged  with  afmall  Lath  to  keep 
the  Fruit  froni  rolling  off,  and  place  them  about  a 
Foot  afunder.  J  r*  1  /  ' 

And  as  you  gather  your  Fruit,  feparate  the  faireft 
andbiggeft  from  the  middling,  and  fuch  as  are  fallen 
off  themfelves,  or  that  were  thrown  down  in  ga¬ 
thering:  And  putting  each  fort  into  Bafkets,  as  fad 
as  you' gather  them,  carry  them  into  your  Store- 
houfe,  and  range  them  upoii  youi*  Shelves,  fo  as  that 
they  may  not  touch  one  another,  laying  of  Fern  under 
them,  and  having  of  a  good  quantity  more  of  Fern  by 
you,  cover  them  well  up  with  it,  and  in  cafe  of  Froft 
you  may  lay  Blankets  and  other  things  to  fecure  them  5 
but  in  very  fevere  Froft,  fome  commend  a  wet  Sheet 
to  lay  over  them,  as  the  beft  thing  to  preferve  them. 
Be  fure  your  Fern  is  very  dry,  let  it  be  cut  in  Summer 
\vhile  the  Sap  is  in  it,  and  that  it  have  contra&ed  no 
ill  favour  or  muftiriefs.  '  *  1  '  'i> 

Where  you  keep  your  Fruit,  ’tis  a  good  way  to  lay 
each  fort  by  themfelves,  efpecially  thole  which  are 
leaft  lafting,  and  the  rridft  durable  by  themfelves. 

AH  Fruit  at  a  Thaw  will  give,  and  be  moift,  at  which 
time  let  them  lie  without  touching,  except  thofe  you 
take  for  preient  Ufe  j  and  fo  like  wife  during  great 
Rains  only  as  in  Froft,  ’tis  beft  to  keep  them  as  dole 
as  you  can,  fo  in  wet  Weather  ’tis  beft  to  let  in  all 
the  Aif,  efpecially  about  the  middle  d'ftbe  Day.' 
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And  every  other  Day  look  carefully  tfc  the  Apples 
and  Pears,  and  take  out  all  that  are  fpecked  or  rot¬ 
ten,  left  they  infedl  the  others. 

As  for  the  time  of  Fruits  being  in  Seafon  and  their 
lafting,  I  fhall  have  oecafion  to  mention  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  them  in  the  Kalendar. 


BOOK  XVII. 


tap.  L  Of  Englijh  Liquors. 

A  V I N  G  given  an  Account  of  the  way 
of  ordering,,  managing  and  improving  of 
Com,  Fruits  and  Flowers;  I  fhall  in 
the  next  place  endeavour  the  Improve¬ 
ment  of  Englijh  Liquors,  which  is  apart 
of  Hufbandry  that  I  think  is  too  much  negleded  ^ 
and  therefore  1  fhall  give  the  beft  help  towards  it  that 
I  can,  and  begin  with  fieef$  as  the  moft  common  Li¬ 
quor,  and  what  for  the  want  of  good  Management,  is 
generally  the  moft  fpoil’d,  of  any  Liquor  we  make. 


Chap.  II.  Of  Beer  and  Ale. 
the  brewing  of  Beer,  two  things  mulhpaiticu- 
|  larly  be  taken  care  of  j  Firft,  Good  Malt,  which 
I  have  already  given  an  Account  how  to  make.  And, 
Secondly,  Good  Water  that  is  foft,  and  will  bear 
Soap,  for  harfh  Water  makes  not  only  unpleafant 
Beer  or  Ale,  but  likewife  requires  much  more  Malt 
than  foft,  and  that  in  proportion  to  the  barfhnefs  or 
foftnefs  of  it  j  andLaltly,  Being  provided  with  good 
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Firft,  Heat  a  Hogfhead  ofWater,  and  cover  it  with 
Bran  i  when  it  is  fcalding  hot,  put  one  third  part  of 
it  into  the  Mafhing-tub,  and  there  let  itftand ’till  the 
Steam  is  fo  far  gone  that  you  may  fee  your  Face  in 
the  Liquor,  then  ftir  in  four  Bufhels  of  Malt,  and  let 
the  remainder  of  the  Water  in  the  Copper  boil  a  lit¬ 
tle,  then  draw  out  the  Fire,  that  the  heat  of  the  Wa¬ 
ter  may  be  qualified  before  you  put  it  to  the  Malt, 
and  when  it  is  of  a  due  heat,  add  it  to  the  other  part 
that  was  put  into  the  Mafhing-tub  before,  and  ftir  it 
well  again,  putting  up  two  or  three  Shovels  full  of 
hot  Wood-coals  upon  it,  to  take  qff  any  ill  Taint  of 
the  Malt:  Then  let  itftand  two  Hours,  in  that  time 
heat  a  Hogfhead  more  of  Water*  and  when  your  firft 
Wort  is  drawn  off,  put  part  of  it  upon  the  Grains, 
and  ftir  in  three  Bufhels  of  freih  Malt  ;  if  you  intend 
to  make  Ale  at  the  fame  time,  then  add  the  reft  of 
the  Water  and  ftir  as  before;  after  which  put  your 
firft  W ort  into  the  Copper  again,  make  it  fcalding  hot, 
and  put  part  of  it  into  a  fecond  Mafhing-tub ,  and 
when  the  Steam  is'  gone,  ftir  in  three  Bufhels  of  freih 
Malt,  then  put  up  the  reft  of  the  Wort,  arid  ftir  it 
well,  as  before,  letting  of  it  ftand  two  Hours,  and  put 
another  Hogfhead  of  W ater  into  your  Copper,  and 
when  what  was  put  in  the  firft  Mafhing-tub  has  flood 
there  two  Hours^draw  it  off,  as  alto  that  Liquor  in 
the  fecond  M afiii ng-tub^arid  take  the  Grains  out  of 
the  fecond  Mafhing-tub,  andputthem  into  the  firft, 
and  put  the  Water  that  was  fealded  in  the  Copper  to 
it,  which  let  ftand  in  the  Mafhing-tub  an  Hour  and 
an  half  at  moft ;  and  while  that  is  Handing,  get  ready 
another  Copper  of  Water  (  the  Copper  containing 
about  a  Hogfhead )  which  put  upon  the  Grains,  and 
let  it  ftand  as  before;  only  note,  that  in  all  the  Mafh- 
ings ;  (when  you  think  that  the  Liquor  hath  flood  long 
enough  upon  the  Malt )  before  you  let  it  run  out,  you 
draw  outfome  of  the  Liquor  firft,  and  fee  if  it  run 
clear;  if  it  doth,  draw  it  off;  if  not,  fling  it  up  a- 
gain,  and  let  it  ftand  till  it  doth',  Then  take  the  firft 

Wort 
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W  ort  and  boil  it  with  two  Pound  of  Hops,  two  Hours, 
or  till  you  find  it  look  curdly ;  after  which  boil  the 
fecond  W ort  for  Ale  an  Hour  and  an  half,  with  three 
quarters  of  a  Pound  of  Hops,  and  the  Hops  that  were 
boiled  in  the  firft  and  fecond  W ort,  boil  in  the  remain¬ 
ing  Liquor  an  Hour  and  an  half,  which  quantity  will 
make  a  Barrel  of  Strohg  Beer,  and  a  Barrel  and  a  half 
of  Ale,  and  one  Hogihead  and  a  half  of  Small-Beer. 
This  is  thebeft  way  of  brewing  your  March  and  Octo¬ 
ber  Beer.  > 

But  for  the  Brewing  of  Small-Beer,  or  common 
Ale,  take  fomething  above  the  quantity  of  a  Barrel 
of  W ater  fcalding  hot,  which  put  into  your  Mafhing- 
tub  alone;  let  it  cool  till  you  can  fee  your  Face  in  it, 
and  put  to  it  four  Bufhols  of  Malt,  pouring  of  it  in 
by  degrees,  and  ftirring  of  it  well :  Let  it  ftand  on 
the  Malt  two  Hours  ( obferving  the  fame  Method  as 
before  propofed  for  Strong-Beer )  then  draw  it  ofi^ 
and  let  it  boil  an  Hour  and  an  half  in  Summer,  or  an 
Hour  in  Winter;  and  when  it  is  boiled  enough,  it 
will  look  curdled.  Of  this  firft  W ort  you  may  make  a 
Barrel  of  Ale:  After  this  is  boiled,  fcald  about  a  Bar¬ 
rel  of  Water  more,  and  put  it  upon  your  Malt,  letting 
it  hand  an  Hour  and  an  half :  This  drawoff,  and  put 
the  fame  quantity  of  hot  W ater  on  again,  obferving 
the  fame  Rules,  as  before  dircdted  ;  of  this  you  may 
make  an  Hogfhead  of  Small-Beer.  When  you  put 
it  together  to  Work,  take  care  that  it  is  not  too  hot, 
and  when  you  put  Yeaft  to  it,  put  it  to  a  final  1  quan¬ 
tity  at  firft,  and  add  more  and  more  to  it  by  degrees, 
and  when  it  hath  work’d  twenty-four  Hours  in  the 
Tub,  Tun  it  up.  But  if  you  brew  Small-Beer  alone, 
twoBufhels  of  Malt  and  a  Pound  and  a  half  of  Hops 
will  make  a  Hogfhead  of  good  Small-Beer;  or  eight 
Bufhels  of  Malt  will  make  a  Barrel  of  Ale,  and  three 
Hogfheads  of  Small-Beer. 

Thefe  Proportions  of  Brewing  are  for  a  final!  Fami¬ 
ly,  which  I  chufe  to  Inftance  in,  becaufe  others  may 
eafily  proportion  it  to  larger  Quantities  as  they  pleafe. 

To 


.  To  what  hath  been  already  mentioned,  Ifliall  add 
the  manner  of  brewing,  of  Ale  and  Beer,  publifhed 
by  Sir  -Jonas  Moor  in  a  final!  Treatife  of  his  $  which 
as  it  contains  a  great  many  particulars,  and  is  recom-, 
mended  from  his  own  Experience,  may  be  of  ufeto 
the  Publick,  which  take  irx  his  own  Words. 

In  the  brewing  of  Ale  and  Beetv  after  you  have 
made  a  difcrect  choice  of  your  Materials,  you  muff 
firil:  confider  what  fort  of  Drink  you  defignto  Brew, 
and  accordingly  proportion  your  quantities.  If  you 
delign  your  firil:  Wort  for  Strong-Ale,,  or  -  Jdar.ch,  or 
October  Beer,  you  mull  proportion  five  Gallons  of 
Drink  to  eveiy  Bufhel  of  Malt  •  (  that  is  to  fay  avoid¬ 
ing  Fractions )  eleven  Bufhels  of  Malt  toan  Hogfhead 
of  Ale  or  Beer.  But  it  muft  be  remembred,  that  in 
fo  great  a  Disproportion  of  Malt  Drink  as  eight  to 
five,  almoft  a  third  of  your  Liquor  in  the  firil  Wort 
will  be  abforbed  by  the  Malt  never  to  be  returned, 
and  an  allowance  is  to  be  made  of  about  a  fixth  part 
to  be  evaporated  in  boiling  *,,,  fo  that  if  you  expert  to 
clear  a  Hogfhead  of  Drink,  that  is,  fifty  four  Gallons, 
from  your  firil  W ort,  you  muil  put  into  your  Mafh- 
tub  near  ninety  Gallons  of  Liquor.  But  for  your  fe~ 
cond  or  third  Worts,  the  Malt  being  wet  before, 
yoii  need  put  up  no  more  Liquor  than  you  intend  to 
make  Drink,  except  an  Allowance  of  about  a  tenth 
Part  for  wafte,  that  not  boiling  fo  long  as  your  firil 
Wort :  And  you  may  of  your  fecond  W ort  make  one 
Hogfhead  of  good  middle  Beer  or  Ale  as  flrong  as  the 
common  Ale-houfe  Drink  in  London  j  and  your  third 
Wort  will  make  one  Hogfhead  of  good  Small-Beer. 

I  propofe,  in  this  Cafe,  the  drawing  off  three  Worts, 
becaufe  of  the  great,  quantity  of  Malt  to  a  fmaller 
of  Liquor  5  otherwife  in  ordinary  Brewings,  where 
you  defign  not  very  ilrohg  Drink,  fix  or  feven  Bufhr 
els  of  Malt  will  make  one  Hogfhead  of  good  Strong, 
and  another  of  Small-Beer.  And  in  fuch  Cafes,  two 
Moakfes  \yill  as  well  take  out  the  ftrength  of  your 
Malt,  as  three  in  the  other. 
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The  proportion  of  Hops  may  behalf  a  Pound  to  an 
Hogfhead  of  Strong- Ale,  one  Pound  to  an  Hogfhead  of 
ordinary  Strong-Beer  to  be  foon  drunk  out,  and  two 
Pounds  to  an  Hogfhead  of  March  or  OElober  Been 
And  for  the  after  Worts,  which  are  not  to  be  kept 
long;,  what  comes  from  the  firft  Wort  will  ferve  well 
enough  to  boil  again  with  them. 

If  you  put  into  your  firft  W ort  a  greater  proportion 
of  Hops,  and  boil  them  all  the  while  your  Wort  boils, 
you  will  make  it  too  bitter.  But  I  conceive  it  ad- 
vifeable  to  double  the  proportion  by  taking  out  the  firft 
Parcel,  when  your  W ort  has  boiled  half  the  time  you 
defigri  it  3  and  then  adding  the  fame  quantity  of  frefh 
Hops,  td  continue  boiling  till  you  take  your  Wort 
out  of  the  Copper.  This  will  fomewhat  encreafe 
your  Charge,  but  that  will  be  very  inconfiderable,  if 
you  furnifh  your  felf  in  a  cheap  Year  of  Hops. 

Hitherto  of  the  Qualities  and  Proportions  of  your 
Materials ,  now  concerning  the  manner  of  putting 
them  together. 

xAfter  you  have  put  your  Liquor  into  your  Copper, 
ftrew  an  handful,  or  two  or  three  handfuls  of  Brail 
or  Meal  upon  it,  not  fo  much  to  ftrengtheh  your  Li¬ 
quor,  as  to  make  it  heat  quickly,  for  Ample  Water 
alone  will  be  long  e’re  it  boil.  But  you  rrfuit  take  3/our 
Liquor  out  of  the  Copper,  when  it  begins  to  fimmer, 
and  not  fuffer  it  to  boil ;  for  tho’  it  were  .granted 

y  O 

that  the  boiling  did  no  harm  to  your  Liquor,  by  e« 
vaporating  the  natural  Spirit  of  the  W ater  -y  yet  it  is 
a  needlefs  expence  of  Fuel  and  Time,  firft  to  make  it 
too  hot,  and  after  to  flay  till  it  is  cooler  again:  For 
you  muff  by  no  means  mix  your  Malt  with  boiling 
hot  Liquor,  which  will  make  Malt  clot  and  cake  to¬ 
gether,  and  the  moft  flowery  parts  of  it  run  whi- 
tilh,  glewy  and  fizie,  like  Sadler’s  Pafte,  fo  that  it 
will  never  mix  kindly,  nor  give  out  its  ftrength  e- 
qually  to  the  Liquor. 

I  had  not  dwelt  fo  long  on  this  Plead,  but  that  I 
know  many  put  t^eir  Malt  firft  in  the  Mafh-fat,  and 
V  0  l,  IL  Y  then 
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then  pour  in  their  Liquor  for  the  firft  W ort,  which  is 
indeed  neceftaryin  thefecond  and  third  Worts. 

'  The  contrary  Practice  of  putting  in  your  Liquor 
firft  hath  thefe  Advantages. 

Firft,  You  can  never  otherwife  guefs  when  your 
Liquor  is  juft  cool  enough  to  be  mingled  with  your 
Malt.  But  in  this  cafe  you  have  a  certain  Criterion 
and  Rule  to  judge,  that  is,  you  muft  let  your  Liquor 
remain  in  your  Mafh-fat,  till  the  Vapours  from  it  be  fo 
far  fpent,  that  you  can  fee  your  Face  in  the  Liquor : 
And  then  pouring  your  Malt  upon  it,  you  have  this 
farther  Advantage,  that  you  keep  your  Liquor  longer 
hot,  and  it  finks  gradually,  diftributing  its  ftrength 
to  your  Liquor  equally  without  matting  $  and  if  it 
does  not  defcend  fall  enough  of  it  felf,  you  muft  prefs 
it  down  with  your  Hands  or  Rudder,  with  which  you 
ufe  to  ftir  your  Malt  or  Moaks.  This  muft  be  done  by 
degrees,  always  remembring  that  you  fhake  your 
Sacks  before  you  remove  them,  over  the  fide  of  your 
Mafh-fat,  to  get  out  the  Flower  of  your  Malt  which 
flicks  to  them  >  and  after  all  your  Malt  is  fettled 
and  your  Liquor  appears  above  it,  you  muft  put  up  in 
your  Mafh-fat  as  much  more  hot  Water  out  of  your 
Copper,  as  will  make  in  all  ninety  Gallons  for  one 
Hogfhead:  Then  ftir  it  almoft  without  ceafing,  till  it 
has  been  in  the  Mafh-fat  about  two  Hours  from  the 
firft  putting  up  your  Malt,  in  which  your  Servants  i$ay 
help  and  relieve  one  another. 

After  this  pull  out  your  Rudder,  and  putting  a  little 
dry  Malt  at  top,  cover  it  clofe,  and  let  it  fland  half  an 
Hour  undifturbed,  that  it  may  runoff  clear,  and  the 
Malt  being  funk  to  the  bottom,  the  Liquor  at  top  will 
run  thro’  it  again,  and  bring  away  the  ftrength  of  it. 
After  this,  you  muft  lift  up  your  Tap-ftafL  and  let  out 
about  a  Gallon,  not  into  your  Tub  underneath  or  un¬ 
derbade,  which  is  to  receive  your  W ort,  but  into  your 
long  Hand-jet,  and  put  it  back  again,  flopping  your 
Tap-hole :  This  do  two  or  three  times,  till  you  find  it 
runs  clear,  which  it  will  not  do  at  firft,  tho’  your  Tap- 
hofe  be  never  fb  well  adj  lifted,  Through- 
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Throughout  the  whole  courfe  of  your  Brewing, you 
hiuft  be  very  careful  to  do  all  you  can  to  promote  the 
finenefs  and  dearnefs  of  your  Drink. 

In  the  North  o£ England jwheve  much  the  belt  Malt- 
drink  is  made,  they  are  fo  careful  of  making  their 
Drink  fine,  that  they  let  their  firfi:  W ort  Hand  in  their 
Receivers  till  it  is  very  clear,  all  the  grofs  Parts  being 
funk  to  the  bottom  j  this  they  continue  to  do  about 
three  Hours  in  Summer,  and  ten  or  twelve  Hours  in 
the  Winter, as  occafion  requires, which  they  call  Blink¬ 
ing:  After  which,  leaving  the  Sediment  behind,  they 
only  lade  out  the  clear  Wort  into  the  Copper.  This 
Cuftom  is  peculiar  to  the  North,  and  wholly  un- 
pradHfed  in  other  Parts. 

When  all  is  run  out  into  your  Receiver,  or  Under-* 
back,  Lade  or  Pump  out  your  fecond  Liquor,  ordered 
fo  as  to  be  then  juft  ready  to  boil,  on  yourMoaks,  and 
putting  your  firfi:  W ort  in  your  Copper  again,  let  it 
boil  reafonably  fall  (which  boiling,  the  Hops  put  on 
it  will  much  accelerate)  for  about  one  Hour  and  an  half 
for  March  or  October-Beer  to  keep  long,  and  one  Hour 
for  firong  Ale  to  be  drank  new.  I  know  that  a  longer 
boiling  is  generally  advifed  >  but  that  I  fiiall  anfwer 
when  I  come  to  (hew  the  Reafons,why  commonBrew- 
ers  feldom  or  never  make  good  Malt-drink.  I  advife 
the  W ort  rather  to  be  boiled  reafonably  faft  for  the 
time,  than  to  ftand  fo  long  to  Simmer,  becaufe  com¬ 
mon  Experience  fhews  it  waftes  lefs,  and  ferments 
better  after  fo  long  boiling,  than  fimmering. 

Your  firfi:  W  ort  being  thus  boiled,  mu  ft  be  pumped 
ot  laded  off*  into  one  or  more  Coolers,  or  Cool-backs, 
in  which  leave  the  S ullage  behind,  and  let  it  run  off 
fine.  The  more  Coolers,  and  the  thinner  it  Hands, 
the  fooner  it  cools  (efpeciaily  in  hot  Weather)  the  bet¬ 
ter  5  let  it  run  from  your  Cool-back  into  your  Tun 
very  cool,  and  fet  it  not  there  to  Work  in  Summer 
till  it  is  cool  as  Water.  In  Winter  it  mud  be  near 
Blood  warm  at  leafi:  the  Bowl  in  which  you  put  your 
Yeailtofet  the  reft  00  Working,  mull  have  a  mixture 

Y  £  of 
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of  Wort  hot  enough  to  make  it  all  ferment  :When  you 
find  it  begins  to  work  up  thick  to  a  Yeaft,  mix  it  a- 
gain  with  your  Hand-jet :  And  when  it  has  wrought  it 
fe If  a  fecond  time  to  a  Yeaft,  if  you  defigned  it  for  Ale, 
and  fpeedy  drinking,  and  hopped  it  accordingly,  beat 
in  the  Yeaft  every  five  Hours  for  two  Days  together  in 
the  Summer-time,  or  more,  according  as  the  W eather 
is,  and  for  three  or  four  Days  in  the  Winter,  covering 
your  Fat  clofe,  that  it  fill  not  in  your  W orking-T un. 

When  your  Yeaft  begins  to  Work  fad,  and  upon 
the  turning  of  the  Concave  of  your  Bowl  downwards 
flicks  faft  to  the  inftde,  then  flamming  off  the  Yeaft* 
firft  cleanfe  the  reft  into  your  Veftfel,  leaving  all  your 
Dregs  in  the  bottom  of  your  Tun,  and  putting  only 
the  clear  up.  After  it  has  a  little  fermented  in  your 
Veftel,  you  will  find  it  in  a  few  Days  fine  and  fit  for 
your  drinking,  tho’  according  to  the  quantity  of  your 
Hops,  you  may  proportion,  if  for  longer  keeping. 

if  y  ou  Brew  in  March  or  October ,  and  have  hopped 
it  for  long  keeping,  you  muft  then  upon  its  fecond 
W orking  to  a  Y eaft  (after  once  beating  in)  cleanfe  it  in¬ 
to  your  Veftel  with  the  Yeaft  in  it,  filling  it  ftill  as  it 
Works  over,  and  leaving  when  you  flop  it  up  a  good 
thick  head  of  Yeaft  to  keep  it. 

In  brewing  March  and  October  Beer,  it  is  advifeable 
to  have  large  Veftels,  bound  with  Iron  Hoops  con¬ 
taining  two,  three,  or  four  Hogfheads,  according  to  the 
Quantity  you  intend  to  make,  putting  all  into  one 
Veftel  >  this  fort  of  Drink,  keeping,  digefting  and 
mellowing  beft  in  the  largeft  Quantities. 

Y our  V eftels  muft  be  Iron-hooped,  elfe  your  March 
Beer  will  be  in  danger  to  be  loft  or  fpoiled  $  leaving 
your  Vent-peg  always  open  palls  it ;  if  it  happens  to 
be  faftened  but  fix  Hours  together  in  the  Summer,  a 
Hidden  Thunder  or  ftorrny  Night  may  happen  next 
Morning  to  prefent  you  in  your  Cellar  an  empty 
Veftel,  and  a  covered  Floor. 

It  is  pretended,  that  March  is  the  beft  Month  for 
brewing,  and  the  Water  then  better  than  in  October 

but 
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but  I  always  found  that  the  October  Beer,  having  fo 
many  cold  Months  to  digeft  in,  proves  the  better 
Drink  by  much,  and  requires  not  fuch  watching  and 
tending  as  the  March  Beer  doth  in  opening  and  hop¬ 
ping  the  Hole  on  every  Change  of  the  Weather. 

Many  Country  Gentlemen  talk  of  and  magnify  their 
ftale  Beer  of  Five,  Ten  or  more  Years  old;  it  is  true, 
more  Malt  and  Hops  than  Ipropofewill  keep  Drink 
longer  than  I  ufe  to  do  ;  but  to  final!  purpofe,  .for 
that  it  will  not  exceed  mine  in  any  thing  defiteable,  ex¬ 
cept  fuch  an  extraordinary  ftrength  as  few  Men  care 
for;  I  always  broach  mine  at  about  nine  Months  end, 
and  my  March  Beer  at  Chriftmas ,  and  my  OBoher  Beer 
at  Midfummer,  at  which  time  it  is  generally  the  belt; 
but  will  keep  very  well  in  Bottles  a  Year  ortwomore. 
Stop  your  Vehel  dole  with  Cork  not  Clay,  and  have 
near  the  Bung-hole  a  little  Vent-hole  hopped  with  a 
Spile,  which  never  allow  to  be  pulled  out  till  you  bot¬ 
tle  or  draw  off  a  great  quantity  together ;  by  which 
means  it  is  kept  fo  clofe  hopped,  that  it  hufhes  vio¬ 
lently  out  of  the  Cock  for  about  a  Quait,  and  then 
hops  on  a  hidden,  and  porles  and  fmiles  in  a  Glafs 
like  any  bottled  Beer,  tho’  in  the  Winter  time.  But 
take  cave,  if  once  you  pull  out  the  V ent-peg  to  di  ay  a 
Quantity,  or  elfe  it  will  fenfibly  Idle  this  brifknefs, 
and  be  fome  time  before  it  recovers  it. 

I  propofe  no  Directions  for  the  fecond  and  third 
Worts;  he  that  can  manage  the  firh  well,  can  never 
fail  in  the  reh.  Y our  third  VV  ort  being  poured  on  hot 
Goods,  may  be  only  cold  W ater. 

But  which  is  the  beh  Method  to  be  ufed,  I  mult  re¬ 
fer  to  Experience. _ _ 

~Chap.  III.  Of  Nottingham  Ale. 

THE  chief  thing  that  they  obferve  in  making  of 
it,  is,  only  when  it  is  working,  to  let  it  hand  in  a 
Tub  four  or  five  Days  before  they  put  it  into  the  Calk, 
hirring  of  it  twice  a  Day,  and  beating  down  the  Head 
or  Yeah  into  it ;  this  gives  it  the  fweet  Aleihvtahc. 

Y  ;  If 
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If  Ale  or  Beer  do  not  fine  well,  put  into  a  Hog- 
fliead  two  or  three  Bottles  of  old  ftale  Beer  or  Ale5 
and  it  will  much  help  it. 

If  Beer  he  flat  orfowre,  put  into  aHogfhead  a  pint 
of  Horfe-bean-flower,  a  pint  of  Wheat-flower,  mix 
it  with  Yeafl:  to  the  confiftency  of  a  Pudding,  and 
it  will  recover  it. 

Take  Grains,  and  lay  a  layer  of  them  and  of  your 
boiled  Hops,  upon  them,  and  fo  on,  and  they  will 
keep  good  a  long  time  5  and  if  they  are  given  to  a 
Hide-bound  Horie,  they  will  ftrangely  recover  him. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  his  Defcription  of  St.  Kelda  fays, 
that  the  Inhabitants  when  they  brew  Ale, take  the  juice 
of  Nettle-Roots,  which  they  mix  with  a  little  Barley- 
meal  dough  :  Thefe  So  wens  (that  is  Flummery )  being 
blended  together,  produce  good  Yeafl:. 


Chap.  IV.  Of  Cyder . 

EXT  unto  Beer,  Cyder  is  of  the  moft  common 
Life,  of  which  excellent  Liquor  there  are  feve- 
rai  ways  of  making  it  according  to  the  Skill  of  the  O- 
,  perator,  and  the  Palates  of  thofe  that  are  to  drink  it, 
fome  efteeming  one  fort  of  Cyder  beft,  and  fome  ano¬ 
ther,  according  to  the  Fruits  it  is  made  of,  and  the 
Methods  ufed  by  them  that  make  it. 

Now  Cyder-Fruit  may  be  reduced  to  two  forts  or 
kinds,  either  the  wild,  harfh  and  common  Apple, 
growing  in  great  plenty  in  Hereford ,  IHorcejler  and 
Gloucefterjhire ,  and  in  feveral  other  adjacent  Places  in 
the  Fields  and  Hedge-rows,  and  planted  in  feveral 
other  Places  of  England  for  Cyder  only,  which  are  not 
at  all  tempting  to  the  Palate  ol  a  thievifh  Neighbour, 
not  requiting  the  Charge  and  Trouble  of  the  more 
referved  Inclofures. 

Or  the  more  curious  Table-Fruit,  as  the  Golden 
Pippin,  the  Kentijh  Pippin, ,  and  Pearmain,  which 
are  by  many  preferred,  having  in  them  a  more  cordial 
and  pleafant  Juice  than  other  Apples. 


For 
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For  the  former,  the  beft  forts  for  Cyder  are  found 
to  be  the  Redftreak,  the  W  hite  Mutt,  the  Green  Mutt, 
the  Gennet  Moil,  £/*<tf’sStockenApple, Summer  Fillet, 

Winter  Fillet,  Broomfbury  Crab,  the  Olive  Under¬ 
leaf  Apple,  and  the  Fox  Whelp  ;  the  Cyder  of  which 
comes  not  to  be  good  ’till  ’tis  three  or  four  Years  old. 

The  greater  part  of  them  being  meerly  Savage  and 
fo  hard? that  hardly  Swine  will  eat  them,  yet  yielding 
a  mofc  plentiful,  fmart  and  vinous  Liquor,  comparable, 
if  not  exceeding  the  beft  French  Wine;  and  for  the 
Advantage  of  planting  of  them  they  claim  the  Prefer¬ 
ence  before  Pippins,  or  any  other  of  our  Garden-Fruit. 

The  other  Totts  of  Fruits  for  the  making  of  Cy¬ 
der,  are,  as  I  faid  before,  the  Golden  Pippin,  Ken- 
tifti  Pippin,  Pearmain,  Giiliflower,  Kirton  Pippin, 

Mother  Pippin,  &c. 

The  beft  forts  of  Cyder-Fruit  are  far  more  fuccu- 
lent,  and  the  Liquor  more  eaftly  divides  from  the  Pulp 
of  the  Apple  than  in  the  beft  Table-Fruits. 

!  Some  obferve  the  more  red  any  Apple  is  the  better 
it  is  for  Cyder,  and  the  paler  the  worfe,  and  that  no 
fweet  Apple  that  hath  a  rough  Rind  is  bad  for  Cyder ; 
but  the  more  inclinable  to  yellow  the  fleftiy  part  of  an 
Apple  is,  the  better  coloured  the  Cyder  will  be. 

Apples  of  a  bitter  tafte  will  fpoil  your  Cyder,  but  gathering 
the  Juiee  of  them,  and  of  Crabs,  will  make  as  good  Spi-  of  Apples. 
rits  as  the  beft  Apples  when  fermented ;  for  neither 
the  fowre  nor  the  bitter  tafte  arifes  with  the  Spirit. 

Let  your  Apples  that  you  make  Cyder  of  be  tho¬ 
rough  ripe,  and  be  carefully  gathered  without  Bruifes 
in  dry  Weather;  it  very  much  conduces  to  the  good- 
nefs  and  lafting  of  the  Cyder,  to  let  them  lie  a  W eek 
or  two  on  Heaps ;  the  bar  flier  and  moi  e  loliu  the  F  i  uit 
is,  the  longer  they  may  lie,  and  the  more  mellow  and 
pulpy  the  lefs  time,  which  makes  them  fweat  forth 
their  Aqueous  Humidity,  anddigefteth  and  melioi  ates 
the  remaining  Juice,  but  they  will  yield  more  from  the 
Tree,  than  io  kept.  / 
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Such  as  are  windfalls,  bruis’d,  or  any  ways  injur’d, 
or  unripe  Fruit,  divide  from  the  found  and  ripe. 

For  it  is  better  to  make  two  forts  of  Cyder,  the  one 
good  and  the  other  bad,  than  for  all  to  be  bad  3  the 
looner  fuch  Fruit  is  preffed  the  betters  and  from  your 
Apples  take  away  all  Stalks,  Leaves  and  rotten  Ap-. 
pies  3  becaufe  Stalks  and  Leaves  give  an  ill  tafte  to  the 
Cyder,  and  rotten  Apples  make  it  deadifh. 

Let  fuch  Apples  as  fall  before  they  are  ripe  be  kept 
till  the  time  of  the  full  maturity  of  the  other  Fruit,  or 
elfe  the  Cyder  will  not  be  worth  drinking. 

About  twenty  or  twenty  two  Bufhels  of  good  Cy-* 
der- Apples,  juft  gathered  from  the  Tree,  will  make 
an  Hogihead  of  Cyder  3  -after  they  have  lain  a  while  in 
heaps  to  mellow,  about  twenty  five  or  thirty  Bufhels 
will  make  an  Hogihead. 

They  that  have  great  Quantities  ufually  grind  their 
Apples  with  a  Hode-mill,  fuch  as  the  Tanners  grind 
Bark  with,  but  the  new  invented  Engine  defcribed  in 
Mr.  IV orlidge* s  Vinetum  Britannicum ,  is  a  veiy  good 
Mill,  and  will  grind  a  great  quantity. 

After  your  Apples  are  ground  they  fhould  be  made 
up  in  Straw,  or  in  an  Flair-Bag,  and  fo  committed  to 
the  Pre(s3  of  which  there  are  feveral  forts,  but  the 
Screw-Prefs  is  the  heft. 

But  as  there  are  feveral  ways  of  making  of  Cyder, 
as  well  as  feveral  forts  of  Fruit  to  make  it  of,  and  that 
fome  efteem  one  fort  of  Cyder,  and  fome  another,  acr 
cording  to  the  manner  of  its  making,  and  the  Fruit  it  is 
made  of,  as  X  faid  before,  X  fhall  endeavour  to  give 
you  feveral  of  the  Methods  X  have  met  with,  and  leave 
them  to  your.  Experience.  But, 

I  think  the  chief  way  of  improving  of  this  Liquor 
would  be  a  particular  Management  of  it  according  to 
the  Species  of  Apples  it  is  made  of  (efpecially  what  is 
made  of  the  chief  Cyder- Apples.) 


Chap. 
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Chap.  V.  Several  Ways  and  Methods  of  mak¬ 
ing  Cyder. 

AS  M  that  of  Mr.  TVorlidge ,  who  propoles,  that 
when  your  Cyder  is  prefs’d  out  it  fhould  Hand 
a  Day  or  two,  or  more,  in  an  open  Tun,  or  cover’d 
only  with  a  Cloth  or  Boards  to  keep  it  from  DuH,  or 
in  a  Hogfhead  or  other  Vefiel  not  quite  full,  with  an 
open  Bung,  till  the  more  grofs  Parts  fubfide,  and  then 
to  draw  it  into  Pails,  and  fill  it  up  into  the  Vefiels  you 
intend  to  keep  it  longer  in,  leaving  about  an  eighth 
|  part  empty.  Set  thefe  Vefiels  in  your  coldeH  Cellars 
i  or  Repofitories  with  the  Bung  open,  or  cover’d  only 
i  with  a  loofe  Cover,  that  there  may  be  a  free  Perfpira- 
;  tion  of  the  Volatile  Spirit  of  your  MuH,  which  would 
:  other  wife  force  its  way,  and  that  your  Muft  may  be 
j  cool  and  not  kept  warm,  leftjt  ferment  too  much. 

Thus  Handing  open,  the  better  it  will  by  degrees 
j  let  fall  its  grofier  Parts,  and  in  time  become  clear  with¬ 
out  the  lofs  of  any  of  its  true  and  durable  Spirits, 
j  Forcoldnels  is  here  the  caufeof  its  purifying,  warmth 
;  occasioning  the  Solution  and  detention  of  thofe  Parti- 
:  cles  that  fpoil  the  Colour  and  Talle  of  Cyder,  and 
i  which  would  otherwise  precipitate. 

As  for  the  time  of  its  Handing  open  in  the  Vefiel, 
it  varies  according  to  the  nature  of  the  Fruit*  if  the 
j  Fruit  were  mellow  or  fweet,  the  more  of  the  grols 
j  Particles  will  be  prefs’d  out  with  the  Liquor,  and  fo 
;  tffe  longer  time  will  be  requir’d  for  their  Precipitation  5 
j  Biit  if  the  Fruit  were  hard  or  fharp,  the  thinner  doth 
!  the  Liquor  ifiue  out  of  the  Prels,  and  the  fooner  will 
|  your  Cyder  become  fine :  And  you  mufi  be  lure  to  ob~ 
ferve,  that  as  foon  as  this  Cyder  of  hard  Apples  is  fine, 
j  you  muH  draw  it  off  from  its  precipitated  Lees,  leH  it 
:  become  acid,  or  acquire  fome  ill  tafie  from  them. 

This  Handing  open  of  the  V efiel  caufeth  an  expence 
|  of  that  Wild  or  Volatile  Spirit,  which  being  pent  in, 

[1  would  beget  a  continual  Fermentation,  much  prejudi- 
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cing  the  Cyder  $  and  in  cafe  it  doth  not  otherwife  work 
its  way  out,  would  in  time  break  the  Veflel  that  de¬ 
tains  it. 

'The  principal  Gaufe  that  there  hath  been  fo  much 
bad  Cyder  made  inmofl  parts  of  England ,  was  the  too 
early  Hopping  of  it  up ;  It  being  ufually  preferibed, 
and  as" ufually  pra&ic’d,  that  as  foon  as  Cyder  is  preH, 
Hrain’d  and  fermented,  they  Hop  it  clofe  with  a  very 
great  Confidence ,  that  unlefs  it  be  clofe  Hopped  it 
will  decay  and  become  of  no  ufej  fo  that  when  thefe 
Cyderifls  have  taken  care  for  the  beH  Fruit,  and  or¬ 
dered  them  after  the  beH  manner  they  could,  yet  hath 
their  Cyder  generally  proved  pale,  fharp  and  ill  tailed, 
C? c.  andalLfrom  the  too  early  Hopping  of  it.  For  the 
Stopping  of  Cyder  clofe  before  it  be  fine,  or  with  its 
ffees  in  it  (although  precipitated)  begets  reiterated 
fermentations,  which  Fermentations  very  much  im- 
poverifh  the  Liquor  by  precipitating  thofe  Particles, 
which  enrich  it  with  Tindlure  and  GuH. 

WhilH  itsgrofs  Faces ,  or  any  fettling  remain  in  the 
bottom,  every  change  of  W eather  caufes  fome  Motion 
therein,  which  is  ufually  term’d  Fermentation  5  this 
doth  fo  attenuate  this  Liquor,  that  it  eafily  letteth  or 
fufferpth  thofe  Particles  to  fubfide,  and  leaveth  the  Cy¬ 
der  thin,  jejune,  acid,  and  ill  tailed.  It  is  thin  and 
jejune,  becaufe  it  hath  loll  its  SubHance  acid,  becaufe 
it  hath  loll  its  Sweetnefs  y  thole  Particles  being  the 
Saccharine  SubHance,  or  part  of  the  Apple,  and  of  ill 
Savour  and  GuH,  becaufe  thofe  Particies  when  preci¬ 
pitated,  being  mix’d  with  the  more  grofs,  do  putrifie 
and  heat,  infecting  the  whole  Mafs  in  the  Veflel :  All 
which  effects  are  apparently  obvious  in  Cyder  made 
after  the  vulgar  Method.  Thefe  Faces  are  the  caufe, 
that  the  Corks  fly  out  of  the  Bottle,  or  break  the  Bot¬ 
tles,  or  at  leafl  at  the  opening  of  them  make  the  Cy- 
cer  fly,  and  mixing  with  it  make  therelidue  unpleafant. 

*  hefe  things  being  generally  taken  notice  of,  have 
let  many  Heads  at  work  to  provide  Remedies :  Some 
havs  made  ufe  of  many  ways  to  ferment  it  and  make  it 

clear 
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clear  by  reiterated  Fermentations  y  others  by  Additi¬ 
ons,  as  Ifing-glafs,  &c.  have  enforced  a  Precipitation, 
and  when  they  have  fo  done,  finding  it  to  be  thin,  pale 
and  acid,  have  by  Molofles,  Treacle,  or  courfe  Sugar 
given  it  Body,  Colour  and  Guft.  What  delight  or 
pleafure  there  can  be  in  drinking  fuch  Compounds,  or 
how  much  this  muft  conduce  to  Health  and  long  Life, 
I  leave  every  unprejudiced  and  ingenious  Man  to  judge. 

After  your  Cyder  hath  flood  open  fome  reafonable 
time,  till  it  is  become  indifferently  fine,  which  it 
may  be  in  three,  four  or  five  Weeks,  then  will  it  be 
convenient  to  draw  it  into  Bottles,  if  you  have  a  fuffi- 
cient  Stock,  or  into  other  Cafks,  that  it  may  there  be¬ 
come  more  fine  >  for  after  it  is  feparated  from  its  grofs 
Fceces  it  will  more  eafily  remit  the  remaining  Particles 
or  flying  Lee,  than  it  would  have  done  whilft  the 
groffer  parts  remained,  renewing  its  Fermentation 
on  every  change  of  Air,  or  other  accidental  Occafion. 

Its  Finenefs  will  fometimes  plainly  appear  if  you 
move  the  Scum  afide  with  a  Spoon,  or  the  like  5  but  to 
be  more  exadt,  you  may  take  a  Glafs  Pipe  of  a  Foot  or 
more  in  length,  open  at  both  ends,  flop  the  upper  end 
of  the  Pipe  with  your  Thumb,  and  let  the  other  end 
down  into  the  Cyder  as  deep  as  you  think  fit,  then  open 
the  upper  end,  by  removing  your  Thumb,  and  the 
Cyder  will  rife  in  the  Pipe  5  then  flop  the  upper  end 
;  again  with  your  Thumb,  and  take  out  the  Pipe  and 
hold  it  over  a  Drinking-glafs,  remove  your  Thumb, 

I  and  you  may  there  difcern  the  fiate  and  finenefs  of  your 
Cyder. 

If  your  flock  of  Cyder  be  not  over-great,  or  that 
j  you  are  willing  to  preferve  your  choiceft  forts  of  Cy- 
j  der,  thebeftway  is  to  have  large  Glafs-Bottles  of  one 
1  or  two  Gallons  apiece,  more  or  lefs,  enough  to  receive 
J  the  fame,  into  which  draw  off  or  rack  your  Cyder,  and 
.  let  the  Bottles  ftand  open,  or  but  barely  covered,  in 
your  coldeft  Repofitory  for  a  Month,  or  more,  till 
you  obferve  your  Cyder,  by  your  interpofing  it  be- 
tween  a  Candle  and  your  Eye,  to  be  very  tranfparent ; 

which 
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which  then  may  be  called  Superfine,  the  remainingPar-' 
tides,  or  flying  Lee,  being  precipitated  and  fettled  in 
the  bottom  of  the  Glafs- Bottle. 

If  the  quantity  of  your  choiceff  Cyder  be  too  great 
for  your  Bottles,  you  may  inftead  of  them  makeufe  of 
Stone-Bottles,  or  Jars,  or  Stounds  of  Flanders  Earth, 
or  glaz’d  Earthen  VefTels,  the  larger  the  better  \  which 
may  be  plac’d  in  Rows  in  your  Repofiories,  Cellars 
or  Vaults,  and  cover’d  with  Boards  or  the  like,  to  pre- 
ferve  your  Cyder  from  Duff,  &c.  but  not  from  the 
Air  5  but  by  reafon  that  you  cannot  fo  eafily  difcern 
the  finenefs  of  your  Cyder  in  thefe  as  in  the  tranfparent 
VefTels,  you  may  now  make  ufe  of  your  Glafs-Pipe  be¬ 
fore-mentioned. 

The  reafon  why  Glafs-Bottles,  or  other  glazed  or 
ftone  VefTels  are  more  fit  for  tkis  fecond  fining  than 
thofe  of  W ood  is,  for  that  the  coldnefs  of  the  Veflel 
very  much  contributes  to  the  Precipitation  of  thofe 
remaining  Particles  that  would  otherwife  debafe  this 
Liquor. 

But  if  your  quantity  of  Cyder  be  fo  great,  that 
thefe  VefTels  cannot  receive  it,  then  may  you  rack  it  in¬ 
to  other  V efTels  made  very  clean,  dry  and  fweet,  and 
fuffer’d  to  Hand  {lightly  cover’d  till  it  be  very  fine  be¬ 
fore  you  flop  it  up :  If  you  find  that  your  Cyder  doth 
not  fine  hi  wooden  VefTels  fo  foon  as  you  defire,  for 
want  of  that  coolnefs  that  is  in  glazed  V efTels,  you  may 
take  Flints  or  Pebble  Stones  clean  and  dry,  and  put 
them  into  your  Cafk  of  Cyder,  this  is  faid  ( and  with 
great  probability  )  to  contribute  much  towards  the 
nimble  Precipitation  of  the  Faces  the  like  efFe£I  hath 
the  applying  of  a  Bag  of  Salt  to  the  otttfide  of  the 
under  part  of  the  VefTel. 

When  your  Cyder  has  attained  itsutmofl  degree  of 
finenefs,  which  after  this  way  of  ordering  it  will  do  if 
you  have  but  patience  to  let  it  Hand  open  long  enough 
( altho’  fome  will  fine  in  half  the  time  that  other  re¬ 
quires)  then  take  your  Glafs,  Syphon  or  Crane,  and 
draw  it  off  from  its  laft  Faces  into  fmaller  Bottles, 
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wherein  you  intend  to  keep  it  for  your  ufe.  Thus  be¬ 
ing  drawn  off,  and  throughly  depurated,  you  may 
clofe  cork  all  your  Bottles,  and  place  them  in  your 
cool  Confervatory,  where,  after  a  few  Weeks  Hand¬ 
ing,  your  Cyder  will  acquire  a  fine  brifknefs,  and  man¬ 
tle  in  the  Glafs,  without  any  manner  of  Feculency, 
and  retain  its  firfi  S  weetnefs,  and  change  from  a  pale  to 
a  lively  Canary,  or  Malaga  Colour  >  but  if  you  have 
occafion  to  accelerate  its  Maturity,  place  fb  many  of 
your  Bottles  as  you  think  you  may  have  fudden  occa¬ 
fion  for,  iii  fome  place  warmer  than  your  ufual  Con- 
lervatory,  and  it  will  foon  anfwer  your  Expeftation. 

Sometimes  it  will  happen,  that  the  next  Summer  af¬ 
ter  it  is  become  fo  pure,  fome  Rags  or  flying  Feculen- 
cies  may  appear  in  your  Bottles,  which  are  occafionki 
by  the  warmth  of  the  Seafon  begetting  another  Fer¬ 
mentation  from  that  fatnefs  of  the  Body  of  the  Cyder 
made  of  a  fweeter  fort  of  Fruit,  which  are  not  apt  to 
appear  in  the  thinner  Cyder  >  but  in  fomefliort  time 
thefe  will  fubfide,  and  you  may  draw  off  the  Fine  from 
the  Faeces  with  your  Syphon,  without  any  great  pre¬ 
judice  to  your  Cyder.  Thefe  later  Fermentations  in 
great  Quantities  of  Cyder  often  fpoil  it  for  want  of  a 
timely  prevention,  which  cannot  be  fo  well  done  ia 
Veflels  of  Wood  asthofeof  Glafs,  where  you  may  ea- 
fily  perceive  the  various  Changes  that  may  happen  in 
thefe  Liquors.  Thus  far  you  have  Mr.  JVorlidgFs 
Opinion  of  this  Liquor. 

Mr.  Langford  propofes  in  the  making  of  Cyder,  to 
take  the  Liquor,  as  foon  as  prefs’d,  and  ftrain  it 
through  a  Sieve,  and  fo  to  tun  it  up  into  a  Cafk,  which 
lhould  want  about  two  Gallons  of  being  full,  which 
Hop  up  only  with  a  loofe  Hopper  for  two  or  threeDavs  ; 
and  then  Hop  it  up  clofe  with  Clay,  and  put  a  Peg  "in¬ 
to  the  vent  hole  loofe,  which  for  a  W eek’s  time  or 
more  you  may  once  a  Day  draw  to  give  it  a  little 
vent  >  then  Hop  it  up  clofe  and  let  it  Hand  till  you 
think  it  clear,  and  pierce  it  to  fee  how  it  fines  $  the 
Summer  Fruit  after  a  Month,  the  Cermet  Moyl  after 
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the  firfi:  Froft,  and  the  Redftreak  or  other  Winter 
Fruit  not  ’till  January. 

Mr. Cook's  way  of  making  of  Cyder  is  after  this  manner. 

Let  your  Fruit  hang  till  through  ripe,  which  is  bell 
known  by  the  brownefs  of  the  Kernels,  or  their  rat¬ 
tling  in  the  Apple,  or  the  Apples  falling  much  in  ftill 
Weather  ;  for  if  the  Fruit  be  green,  your  Cyder  will 
be  fowre.  Gather  your  Apples  dry,  and  rejeCt  fuch 
as  are  bruifed ,  becaufe  they  will  rot  and  fpoil  the 
tafie  of  the  Cyder. 

If  you  gather  not  by  hand,  which  is  tedious,  lay  a 
Trufs  of  Straw  beneath  the  Tree,  and  over  that  a 
Blanket,  difcreetly  Shaking  them  down,  not  too  many 
at  a  time,  but  often,  carrying  them  where  they  are  to 
fweat,  which  fhould  be  on  dry  boarded  Floors  5  by 
no  means  on  Earth,  unlefs  ftoreof  fweet  Straw  lie -un¬ 
der  them.  In  about  ten  or  fourteen  Days  they  will 
have  done  fweating,  then  grind  or  beat  them,  keep¬ 
ing  the  Fruit  feveral,  in  cafe  you  have  enough  to  fill 
a  Veflel  of  one  kind;  if  not,  put  fuch  together  as  are’ 
near  ripe,  for  its  more  uniformly  fermenting:  Win¬ 
ter-Fruit  may  lie  three  Weeks  or  a  Month  e’er  you 
grind  them;  the  greener  they  are  when  gather’d,"  let 
them  lie  the  longer. 

Being  ground  let  them  continue  twenty  four  hours 
before  preffing,  it  will  give  it  the  more  Amber  bright 
colour,  hinder  its  over- fermenting,  and  if  the  Fruit 
were  very  mellow,  add  to  each  twenty  Bufhels  of 
Stampings,  fix  Gallons  of  pure  Water  pour’d  on  them 
fofoon  as  beaten;  the  lofter  and  mellower  the  more 
Water  to  reflrain  its  over- working,  and  tho’  the  Cy¬ 
der  be  weaker  it  will  prove  the  pleafantcr:  For  over¬ 
ripe  and  mellow  Fruit  let  go  fo  much  of  theloofe  and 
flefhy  Subfiance  thro’  the  Percolation,  that  with  diffi¬ 
culty  you  will  feparate  the  Lee  from  the  Liquor  be¬ 
fore  it  ferment,  and  then  away  goes  the  brifk  and 
pleafant  Spirits,  and  leave  a  vapid  or  four  Drink  con¬ 
tracted  from  the  remaining  grofs  Lees ;  the  Cyder 
made  of  fuch  Fruit,  had  need  be  fettling  twenty  four 
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hours  ill  a  large  Fat  or  VelTel,  that  the  Faces  may  fet¬ 
tle  before  you  tun  it  up,  and  then  draw  it  off,  lea  vinc¬ 
as  much  of  the  thick  Lee  behindas  you  can  (which  yet 
you  may  put  among  your  prelfings  for  aWater  Cyder :) 
If  you  conceive  your  Cyder  frill  fo  turbid  that  it  will 
work  much,  then  draw  it  into  another  Veffel  by  a 
Tap  two  or  three  Inches  from  the  bottom,  and  folet 
it  fettle  fo  long  as  you  think  it  is  near  ready  to  work  j 
for  if  it  work  in  your  Tubs,  but  little  of  thegrofs 
Lees  will  you  be  able  to  get  from  it.  Note ,  That  you 
muft  cover  it  all  the  time  it  is  in  your  Tubs,  and  the 
finer  you  put  it  up  in  yourVeffels,  the  lefsitwill  fer¬ 
ment,  and  the  better  it  will  drink  ;  but  in  cafe  you 
chill  the  Cyder  (as  it  often  happens  in  cold  Winter 
W eather )  fo  as  it  doth  not  work  when  put  into  Calks, 
call  into  it  a  Pint  of  the  Juice  of  Ale-hoof,  with  half 
the  quantity  of  Ifing-glafs  to  refine  it,  which  tho’ 
it  do  not  fuddenly,  at  the  Spring  it  will. 

Thefe  Directions  obferv’d,  barrel  it  up,  and  when 
it  ceafes  working,  Bung  it  dole,  and  reierve  it  fo  till 
’tis  fit  to  Bottle,  that  is,  when  fine,  fince  ’till  then  it 
will  endanger  their  burfting;  and  if  you  would  have 
it  very  brifk  and  cutting  (which  moffafted)  put  a  lit¬ 
tle  lump  of  Loaf  Sugar  into  every  Bottle. 

Or  you  may  obferve  the  following  Method,  which 
is,  That  after  your  Cyder  is  prefs’d,  to  ftrain  it,  and 
put  it  into  a  T ub  or  Fat  with  a  Tap  to  it,  which  cover 
ciofe  with  Sacks  or  Cloths,  by  which  means  fome  of 
the  Spirits  will  have  Liberty  to  evaporate;  whereas,  if 
you  put  it  too  foon  into  a  Calk,  it  will  reverberate  the 
Spirits  too  foon  into  the  Liquor,  and  caufe  a  Fermen¬ 
tation  before  any  of  the  grofs  Lees  are  feparated  from 
it ;  for  the  great  thing  to  be  taken  care  of  in  making 
:  of  Cyder,  is,  only  to  let  fo  much  of  the  Spirit  evapo- 
|  ™te  as  may  prevent  its  fermenting  before  the  grols 
I  Lees  are  feparated  from  it,  and  yet  to  keep  Spirits  e- 
■  nough  to  caufe  a  Fermentation  when  you  would  have 
i  it ;  for  it  it  ferment  too  much  it  will  lofe  its  Sweetnefs, 
i  and  become  harlh  and  frnall ;  and  if  it  ferment  not  at 
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all  it  will  become  dead 'and  fowre,  and  therefore  let  it 
fland  twenty  four  hours  or  more  in  the  Fat*  according 
as  you  find  it  inclin’d  to  wcirh,  fo  let  it  Hand  longer  or 
a  fhorter  time  *  and  \vhen  you  draw  it  off  leave  as 
much  of  the  grofs  Lees  as  you  can  behind,  for  Lees 
of  Cyder  are  apt  to  put  it  into  a  new  ferment  upon  all 
Changes  of  Weather.  After  it  hath  flood  its  time  in 
the  Fat,  put  it  into  the  Calk,  which  fillalmoft  full* 
but  if  you  find  it  begin  to  work  much,  rack  it  off  a- 
gain,  and  take  out  the  grofs  Lees  5  and  if  you  find  it 
ftill  upon  a  Fret,  repeat  the  fame  Operation  till  you 
can  fettle  it  *  for  it  is  a  very  ticklifh  Liquor,  and  very 
fubjedt  to  ferment,  efpecially  if  the  grofs  Lees  are  not 
timely  feparated  from  it  *  and  therefore  if  unfettled  or 
moift  Weather  happen  at  the  time  of  its  working,  it 
will  be  fo  much  the  more  difficult  to  manage,  and  will 
require  the  more  care  to  be  taken  of  it. 

When  it  hath  done  working,  flop  it  up,  onlyleav* 
ing  a  fmall  vent  hole  at  your  firft  flopping  of  it  up, 
at  which  you  may  fometimes  try  if  it  want  vent,  left 
it  break  your  Cafk. 

Only  I  think  it  neceffiary  to  premife,  that  the  {hiring 
of  the  Fruit  to  the  Soil  is  a  great  Advantage  to  the 
making  of  Cyder,  it  being  certain,  that  in  many  Places^ 
even  in  the  fame  Country,  there  is  much  better  Cyder 
made  in  one  Place  than  another,  tho’  both  are  made 
the  fame  way,  and  of  the  fame  fort  of  Fruit  5  and  if 
particular  Remarks  were  made  of  the  nature  of  fuch 
Soils,  and  what  the  natural  Produdtion  of  them  is,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  the  feveral  Soils  already  treat¬ 
ed  of,  I  believe  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  Plant* 
ing,  and  the  Improvement  of  Fruit  and  Cyder. 

Mr.  JV irlidge  commends  very  much  brackifli  Lands 
near  the  Sea-fide,  as  excellent  for  Fruits*  and  for 
Winter  lafling  Fruit,  the  ftrong  fliff  Lands  are  much 
the  beft  of  any. 

But  if  your  Fruit  be  unripe,  or  your  Cyder  fmall, 
and  that  you  have  a  mind  to  flrengthen  it,  efpecially  if 
you  live  in  the  North-country,  you  may  improve  it  by 
the  following  Receipts.  '  Take 
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Take  Pippins,  Pear  mains,  &c.  and  to  every  Gallon 
of  Juice  put  two  pounds  of  Raifins,  which  Hired  fniall, 
cover  the  Fat,  and  let  them  ftand  two  or  three  days* 
draw  off  the  Liquor  by  a  Tap,  prefs  out  the  Raifins, 
and  put  both  Liquors  into  a  Calk  that  they  may  fer¬ 
ment,  and  after  a  fortnight  rack  them  off.  Do  not  fill 
the  Calk  you  draw  it  into,  but  leave  fome  room  for 
it  to  ferment  in  5  after  which  flop  it  clofe,  only  leave 
aFoffet-hole  open  or  loofely  flopped,  and  when  it  hath 
done  working  fill  up  the  Veffel,  and  when  fine  bot¬ 
tle  it :  Or  you  may  do  it  another  way. 

Take  your  Apples  when  they  relifii  beft,  not  too 
green  nor  too  mellow:  They  who  have  large  Planta¬ 
tions  may  fhake  their  Trees  a  little,  and  gather  thofe 
that  fall  off  eafily,  and  prefs  them  the  fame  day.  Fill 
not  your  Cafk  above  three  quarters  full,  and  let  it 
hand  till  it  grow  clear,  which  is  commonly  within 
eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  draw  off  only  the  clean, 
and  fill  up  a  clean  Calk  alrnoft  to  the  top,  giving  it 
vent  thrice  a  day,  left  it  fliould  burft  the  Veffel,  and 
fo  continue  to  do  for  a  Week. 

Then  for  every  ten  Gallons  of  Cyder  take  one  pound 
of  Raifins  of  the  Sun,  and  put  them  into  Brandy  for 
a  day  or  two,  and  then  take  only  the  Raifins,  and  put 
them  into  the  Cyder,  letting  it  ftand  three  or  four 
days  more:  Laftly,Stop  the  Calk  very  clofe,  but  bot¬ 
tle  it  not  till  March ,  except  it  be  of  Codlings,  which 
will  not  keep  fo  long. 

Another  Improvement  of  Cyder  is,  what  they  call 
Royal-Cyder,  mentioned  by  Sir  Jonas  Moor^  which  is 
done  by  adding  of  the  Spirits  to  it,  which  correfts  the 
Windinefs  and  Crudities  of  the  Cyder,  makes  it  very 
agreeable  to  the  Stomach,  and  gives  it  the  ftrength  of 
Wine,  by  adding  the  goodnefs  of  twoHogfheads  into 
one :  To  do  which,  put  one  Hogfhead  of  Cyder  into  a 
Still,  and  draw  off  all  the  Spirits*  after  which  diftii 
the  laid  Spirits  a  fecond  time*  and  put  the  fame  into 
your  other  Hoglhead,  and  fill  it  up.  Stir  it  about  well, 
and  keep  it  clofe  flopped,  except  one  day  in  ten  or 
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twenty  let  it  lie  open  five  or  fix  hours,  and  within  a 
quarter  of  a  Year,  this  Cyder  will  be  as  ftrong  or 
ftronger  than  the  beft  French  Wine. 

But  if  you  will  have  it  drink  like  Canary  you  muft 
add  more  of  the  Spirits,  and  as  much  Sugar  or  Sweets 
(the  making  whereof  is  hereafter  {hewed)  as  will  bell 
pleafe  your  Palate.  And  as  the  proportion  of  one  Pint 
of  good  Spirits  to  a  Gallon  will  make  it  as  ftrong  as 
French  Wine,  fo  one  Pint  and  half  will  make  it  as 
ftrong  as  Spanijh  W  ine And  by  this  means,  in  the  like 
manner,  Perry,  the  Juice  of  Cherries,  Mulberries,  Cur¬ 
rants,  and  Goofeberries,  may,  by  adding  thereto  their 
proper  Spirits,  or  any  other  convenient  Spirits,  be 
made  as  ftrong  as  Wine. 

*  I  mention  other  Spirits,  becaufe  Brandy- Spirits  of 
Wine  and  of  Grain,  tho’  they  will  do  well,  yet  they 
are  not  fo  natural  and  good  as  what  is  made  of  the 
lame  fort  of  Fruit:  And  the  Spirits  made  of  Ale  and 
Beer  are  the  worft  of  any,  unlefs  the  Ale  or  Beer  be 
mixed  with  Cyder  before  the  Spirits  be  drawn  off  * 
but  the  Spirits  of  Beer  and  Ale  will  do  well  to  mix 
with  the  lame  kinds,  and  add  very  much  to  their 
ftrength,  becaufe  a  mixture  much  ufed  of  late  with 
Derby  and  Nottingham  Ale,  and  with  ftrong  Beer. 

Only  note,  firft,  that  the  ftale  and  four  Cyder  which' 
is  fcarce  fit  to  drink,  will  make  the  g  reared:  quantity 
of  Spirits,  and  the  beft  tafted  and  that  the  longer  the 
Spirits  are  kept,  the  lefs  tafte  they  will  have  of  the 
Fire  j  which  is  the  greateft  Inconveniency  that  attends 
this  way  of  making  of  Cyder ,  and  therefore  I  fhould 
propofe,  when  you  defign  to  be  any  thing  curious,  to 
take  only  the  firft  running  of  your  Spirits  to  mix  with 
tour  Cyder,  and  to  let  the  fmall  part  only  be  diftilled 
again,  to  which  it  will  be  beft  to  allow  as  much  age  as 
you  can  to  take  off  the  burnt  tafte  j  one  Gallon  of  ftrong 
Cyder  will  yield  a  Pint  of  Spirits. 

<  As  to  the  time  of  putting  of  your  Spirits  into  your 
Cyder,  observe,  that  the  ftaler  your  Cyder  is  before 
the  Spirits  are  added  to  it,  the  more  tiisae-it  will  take 
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to  incorporate,  and  the  fooner  they  are  put  in,  the 
iooner  it  will  be  fit  for  ufe,  only  be  lure  that  your  Cy¬ 
der  has  done  working  before  you  put  it  in. 

The  bed  way  to  order  your  Sugar  before  you  put  it 
into  your  Cyder,  is,  to  make  it  into  a  kind  of  Syrup  or 
Sweets,  by  diffolving  of  it  in  Water  ;  one  hundred 
weight  will  make  fixteen  Gallons,  andfo  proportion¬ 
ately,  But  before  you  put  your  Sugar  into  the  Kettle, 
take  the  Whites  of  thirty  or  forty  Eggs,  the  more 
the  better  ;  which  being  well  beaten  with  a  thing  like 
a  Rod  or  a  W  hi(k,  in  eight  or  ten  Gallons  of  W ater  * 
put  four  Gallons  of  this  Egg- water  fo  prepared,  into 
your  Kettle,  where  your  Sugar  is  to  be  diffolved,  then 
hang  it  over  a  gentle  Fire,  and  dir  it  about  till  it  is 
difTolved :  But  befure  when  it  boils,  put  in  more  Egg- 
water,  to  keep  it  from  boiling  too  high,  and  fo  conti¬ 
nue  putting  it  in,  one  Quart  after  another,  until  all 
your  Egg-water  be  fpent.  But  to  prepare  your  Egg- 
water  in  parcels,  viz.  a  Quart  or  two  at  a  time,  as 
you  ufe  it,  is  the  better  way.  Nowtheufeof  thefe 
Eggs  is  only  to  raife  fuch  a  Scum  as  will  carry  away  not 
only  all  the  foulnefs  and  groflnefsof  the  Sugar,  but  all 
the  Egg  alfo.  And  when  the  Scum  hath  done  rifing, 
and  is  clear  taken  off,  then  fillup  your  Kettle  with  as 
much  W ater  as  will  make  up  your  Quantity,  and  let  it 
boil  to  the  fize  of  a  Syrup,  and  being  cold  put  it  into 
your  Cyder.  But  if  you  put  in  a  little  Coriander  Seed 
bruifed  and  tied  up  in  a  fine  Linen  Bag  whild  it’s  boil¬ 
ing,  it  will  give  it  a  fine  grateful  Scent. 

Qf  thefe  Sweets  you  may  put  in  two  or  three  Gal¬ 
lons,  more  or  lefs,  into  an  Hogfhead  as  your  Palate  in¬ 
vites  you,  or  as  the  Tartnels  of  your  Cyder  requires. 
But  put  them  not  in  till  you  have  racked  your  Cyder 
the  lad  time,  and  that  it  is  pad  the  Fermentation.  And 
before  you  put  your  Sweets  into  the  Calk,  mix  your 
Sweets  and  the  Spirits  you  intend  to  put  in,  together 
with  a  like  quantity  of  Cyder,  and  dir  them  well  toge¬ 
ther;  then  put  all  into  your  Cafk  of  Cyder,  and  dir 
them  with  all  yourftrength  with  a  drong  Staff  in  the 
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Bong-hole  for  one  half  quarter  of  an  Hour  j  after  that 
ftop  it  clofe,  and  draw  none  off  till  two,  three,  or  four 
Months,  by  which  time  it  will  be  anfwerableto  what 
hath  been  propofed  -y  only  remember,  that  if  you  would 
have  it  referable  Canary,  you  mufi  add  the  greater 
proportion  of  Spirits  and  Sweets  5  but  if  French  Wine, 
the  lefs  Sweets,  or  none  at  all. 

As  to  the  fort  of  Sugar,  if  the  Sweets  be  made  with 
white,  the  Cyder  will  remain  pale  >  if  of  brown  Sugar, 
it  will  raife  it  to  an  higher  colour :  And  in  my  Opi¬ 
nion,  the  latter  is  as  good  as  well  as  the  cheapelf, 
fin  ce  the  coarfeft  ,by  the  aforefaid  Preparation,  becomes 
as  pure  as  the  fineft ,  and  Sweets  being  thus  made, 
will  cofl:  but  five  Pence  per  Quart. 

And  thus  every  Man  may  merrily  make  his  Varie¬ 
ties  of  Drink  with  that  which  he  knows  to  be  good, 
cheap  and  wholefome,  which  is  more  than  he  is  fure  to 
have  at  every  Tavern,  altho’  he  pay  three  times  as 
much  for  it:  Nor  hath  he  fo  much  reafon  to  fufpedt 
thefe  Liquors  in  thofe  Houles  to  be  fo  much  adulte¬ 
rated  as  the  others,  becaufe  none  of  like  goodnefs  to 
the  Eye,  Scent  and  Palate  can  be  afforded  fo  cheap  to 
the  Pocket. 

The  bulky  part  of  the  Apples,  after  Cyder  is 
prefled  out,  being  fteeped  two  or  three  Days  in  as  much 
Water  as  will  cover  it,  and  then  prefled  clean  out, 
and  kept  in  a  Veflel  until  it  hath  well  fermented,  as 
alfo  the  Lees  of  all  your  Cyder  will  afford  Spirit  or 
Brandy,  fo  much,  that  being  added  to  the  Cyder  of  the 
fame  Apples,  will  make  it  as  firong  as  French  W ine, 
which  is  a  thing  of  great  Advantage. 

Spirits  being  put  into  Bottles  anaongft  Cyder,  or  of 
the  aforefaid  Liquors  will  not  drink  well.  I  was  a  long 
time  troubled  to  find  how  to  make  this  Drink  as  pa¬ 
latable  and  plealing  as  it  was  become  firong  and  cheat¬ 
ing,  until  I  put  both  Cyder  and  Spirits  into  a  wooden 
The  I  compleated  was  in  a  Veflel  of  fix 
Gallons,  into  which  I  put  twTo  Quarts  of  the  Sweets, 
and  three  .Quarts  of  the  Spirits  of  Cyder,  which  after 
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it  had  lain  two  or  three  Months  I  found  to  be  as  ftrong 
and  pleading  as  Canary. 

By  adding  W ormwood  to  Cyder-Royal  as  you  do  to 
W  ine,  you  may  make  it  as  good  and  grateful  to  the 
Stomach,  both  for  procuring  Appetite,  and  caufing 
Digeftion,  as  the  bed:  Purl-Royal,  or  Wormwood 
"VV  ine.  Thus  you  may  have  of  your  own  growth  C  y- 
der-Royal,  Goofberry,  Currant,  Cherry,  &c.  from  the 
iize  of  the  fmalleft  Wines  to  the  Ifrength  and  good- 
nefs  of  the  bed;  Canary,  fuitable  to  all  Seafons  of  the 
Year,andtotheConlfitutions  of  all  Perfons,  and  Hu¬ 
mours  of  all  Palates,  and  agreeable  to  all  Ages,  from 
Children  of  twelve  Months  old,  to  theheighthof  old 
Age,  . 

This  Cyder-Royal,  or  New-Wine  thus  prepared, 
may  be  kept  in  the  Calk  two  or  three  Years,  and  be 
bettered  thereby,  provided  you  keep  the  Calk  full  $ 
which  to  do,  you  mud:  obferve,  that  in  two  Months 
time  the  Liquor  will  walle  a  Quart  more  or  lefs,  as  the 
Veflel  is  bigger  or  Idler,  which  you  ought  to  fill  up  a- 
gain  with  Liquor  of  the  fame  dxength,  or  if  ftronger 
the  better ;  And  by  this  means  it  may  be  kept,  and 
grow  better  and  better  fome  Years  without  putting  in¬ 
to  it  (as  fome  are  faid  to  do  into  their  Liquors)  Stum, 
or  other  unwholfomc  Ingredients.  And, 

Suppofe  by  keeping  Cyder-Roval  too  long  it  fhould 
become  unpleafant,  and  as  unfit  to" Bottle  as  Old  Hooka - 
more ,  take  but  one  Hogfhead  of  that,  and  one  of  tart 
new  Cyder,  and  before  the  latter  be  quite  clear  or  fine, 
mix  them  together  in  two  other  Hbglheads  well  per¬ 
fumed,  and  add  of  Spirits  and  Sweets  a  due  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  your  new  Cyder  :  Suppofe  it  be  in 
the  Month  of  Obiober  or  November ,  you  may  be  hire  to 
have  it  full  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  ever  it  was, 
and  a  mod:  excellent  Cyder-Royal  to  drink,  or  to  bot¬ 
tle,  by  or  before  Ghriftmas  *  and  your  new  Cyder  can¬ 
not  be  made  half  fo  good  by  that  time  of  the  Year. 

As  to  the  Objections  made  againlt  this  fort  of  Cyder, 
and  the  other  Particulars  relating  to  it,  I  fliall  refer 
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you  to  a  fmall  Trcatife  of  Sir  Jonas  Moor's  on  this; 
Subjefb. 

Some  commend  veiy  much  the  boiling  of  Cyder,  as 
what  gives  a  mighty  ftrength  to  it  >  but  it  is  much  bet¬ 
ter  for  fome  fort  of  Fruits  than  others.  The  beft  fort 
of  Cyder  for  boiling  being  what  is  made  of  Pippins, 
Harvey- Apple,  the  Bitter  Sweet  (a  Dorfetjhire  Apple) 
whofejuice  is  much  mended  by  boiling, efpecially  when 
kept  to  two  Years  old:  The  way  of  doing  which  is, 
to  boil  it  as  foon  as  it  is  preffed  -y  for  if  it  ferments,  the 
boiling  will  caufe  the  Spirits  to  fly  away  inflead  of 
llrengthning  it  ftrain  the  Juice  as  it  comes  from  the 
Prefs,  and  in  boiling  of  it  let  it  continually  be  fcum’d, 
and  obferve  the  Colour  of  it  as  it  boils  >  fo  as  not  to 
boil  it  longer  than  till  it  comes  to  the  colour  of  Small- 
beer  5  and  as  foon  as  it  is  cold  Tun  it,  leaving  only 
a  imall  V  ent  in  the  Cafk,  the  reft  being  clofe  flopped  5 
and  when  it  begins  to  bubble  out  of  the  V  ent,  bottle  it, 
only  make  it  not  of  Fruit  that  hath  been  gathered  long. 

But  as  Cyder  is  apt  to  contradl  an  ill  flavour  from 
theVeflel  it  is  boiled  in,  it  is  beft  to  boil  it  in  Tin  or 
an  Larthen-pot  that  is  wide  and  open  at  the  top,  for 
the  more  expeditious  wafting  of  the  aqueous  and 
phlegmatick  part  of  the  Liquor. 

Of  Mixtures  with  Cyder. 

7  J10'  Cy;der  needs  not  any,  it  is  yet  a  very  proper 
Vehicle  to  transfer  the  vertue  of  any r Aromatick  or 
Medicinal  thing,  luch  as  Ginger,  Juniper, (jf^.The  Ber¬ 
ries  dried,  fix  or  eight  put  in  each  Bottle,  or  propor- 
tionably  in  the  Cafk,  is  very  good :  But  this  is  not  fo 
palatable  as  wholefome. 

Gingen  enders  itbrifk,  and  corrects  its  Windinefs* 
cried  Rofemary,  W ormwood,  Juice  of  Corinths ,  £5 fc. 
whereof  a  few  drops  tinge  and  add  a  pleafant  quick- 
-ne(s,  Juice  of  Mulberries,  Blackberries,  and  (prefer¬ 
able  to  ail)  Llder-berries  preffed  among  the  Apples  ^ 
ord  to  the  Juice  you  add  Clove  -Gilliflowers  dried  and 
macerated,  both  for  Tinfture  and  Flavour,  7tis  an  ex¬ 
cellent  Cordial.  Thus  may  the  Vermes  of  any  other 
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things  be  extracted :  Some  Stamp  Malaga  Raifins,  put- 
ting  Milk  to  them,  and  letting  them  percolate  thro’ 
an  Hippocrates's  Sleeve  3  a  (mail  quantity  of  this,  with 
a  fpoonful  or  two  of  Syrup  of  Clove-gilliflowers  to 
each  Bottle,  makes  an  incomparable  Drink. 

Honey  or  Sugar  mixed  with  fome  Spices,  and  ad¬ 
ded  to  Cyder  that  is  flat,  revives  it  much,  let  the  pro¬ 
portion  be  more  or  leSs,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
your  Cyder. 

Mixture  of  Fruits  is  of  great  Advantage  to  Cyder, 
the  meaneft  Apples  mixed  being  efteemed  to  make  as 
good  Cyder  as  the  belt  alone,  always  obferving,  that 
they  be  of  equal  Ripenefs :  But  the  belt  mixture,  Mr. 
Worlidge  fays,  is  Red-flreaks  and  Golden- Rennets  to- 

f^ether.  The  Bartlet  Queening  mixed  with  Golden 
fippins  makes  an  excellent  Cyder. 

If  you  intend  a  mixture  of  Water  in  your  Cyder,  let 
it  be  done  in  the  grinding,  and  it  will  better  incorpo¬ 
rate  with  the  Cyder,  than  if  put  in  afterwards. 

Some  Cyder  will  bear  a  mixture  of  Water  without 
injury  to  its  Preservation^  others  will  not  3  therefore  be 
not  over  hafly  with  too  much  at  once,  till  you  undetv 
Hand  the  Nature  of  the  Fruit. 

How  to  make  Water-Cyder . 

Boiled  W ater  Suffered  to  hand  (till  cooled)  is  befl  for 
this  ufe,  as  being  more  defalcated.  This  Small  Beve¬ 
ridge,  or  Cyderkin  and  Puree  (as  it  is  called)  is  made 
for  the  common  drinking  of  Servants,  &c.  fupplying 
the  place  of  Small-beer,  and  to  many  more  agreeable. 
It  is  made  by  putting  the  Mure  into  a  Fat,  adding  what 
quantity  of  Water  you  pleafe,  namely,  about  half  the 
quantity  of  prefled  Cyder,  or  more  3  as  you  defire  it 
Stronger  or  Smaller.  Note,  That  the  Water  Should 
Stand  48  Hours  on  it  before  you  prefs  it  3  when  ’tis 
prefled,  T un  it  up  immediately,  and  it  will  be  fit  to 
drink  in  a  few  Days,  by  clarifying  of  it  Self.  It  is  for¬ 
tified  by  adding  to  it  the  Lees  or  Settling  of  better 
Cyder,  putting  it  to  the  Pulp  before  Prefllire,  or  by 
forne  Superfluous  Cyder  which  your  Veflels  could 
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not  contain,  or  by  grinding  fome  fallen  and  refufe  Ap- 
pies. 

Cyderkin  will  be  made  to  keep  long  by  being  boiled 
after  Preflure  with  fuch  a  proportion  of  Hops  as  is 
ufually  added  to  Beer  5  in  which  cafe,  you  need  not 
to  boil  the  Water  before. 

Some  put  in  Ginger,  Jamaica  Pepper,  and  Bay 
Leaves,  inflead  of  Hopsj  which  doth  very  well. 

Some  Obfervations  relating  to  Cyder . 

Tis  not  good  to  grind  or  beat  Apples  in  Stone 
Troughs,  becaufeit  bruifes  the  Kernel  and  Stalks, 
which  give  an  ill  favour  to  the  Cyder. 

Let  not  your  Apples  be  ground  too  final],  fo  as  that 
too  much  of  the  Pulp  may  pais  with  the  Liquor,  it  be¬ 
ing  good  to  (train  it  from  the  grofs  Particles  of  the 
Apples  before  you  put  it  into  the  Fat. 

Upon  which  account  ’tis  that  the  Juice  of  ripe  pulpy 
Apples,  as  Pippins,  Rennetings,  &c.  that  are  of  a  fy« 
l  upy  tenacious  nature,  do  detain  in  them  more  of  the 
difpeifed  Pai  tides  of  the  Fruit  that  by  the  Preflure 
comes  out  with  the  Liquor  >  which  Particles,  or  flying 
Lee  being  part  of  the  flefh  or  body  of  the  Apple,  is 
(equally  with  the  Apple  it  felf  when  bruifed)  fubje& 
to  Putrefaction,  by  which  means  by  degrees  the  Cyder 
becomes  hard  or  acid  5  whereas  the  Red ftreaks,  Gen- 
net-moil,  that  more  eafily  part  from  their  Liquor 
without  the  adheflon  of  fo  much  of  the  Pulp,  are  not 
fo  fubjeCt  to  reiterated  Fermentation,  nor  to  Acidity, 
as  the  other  forts.  J 

For  W  ine.  Ale,  Beer,  and  other  Liquors,  according 
as  they  tend  more  or  lefs  to  Acidity,  become  clearer 
pyj;he  Precipitation  of  the  grofs  Lees,  which  being  fub- 
Lcr  '^as  I  faid  before)  to  Putrefaction,  according  as  the 
corrupt  Particles  are  more  or  lefs  in  it,  the  Liquor 
becomes  fo  much  the  fooner  or  later  Vinegar. 

-  for  in  fiance,  in  Beer,  which  when  ’tis  defigned 
mr  Vinegar  is  never  fermented,  nor  the  Faeces  preci- 
pic-Eieu,  as  tis  when  preferved  fqr  drinking. 
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And  therefore  if  you  intend  your  Cyder  fliall  retain 
its  full  drength,  abdradb  it  from  the  grofs  Parts,  as  I 
laid  before. 

Alfo  Cyder  made  of  green  immature  Fruit  will  not 
fine  kindly  3  and  when  it  doth,  it  abides  not  long  good, 
but  fuddenly  becomes  eager. 

Generally  the  Cyder  that  is  longed  in  Fining  is  the 
dronged  and  mod  lading,  efpecially  iftheFruit  hath 
been  kept  fome  time. 

But  Cyder,  or  any  other  Liquor,  will  be  much 
longer  in  clearing  in  mild  moid  W eather,  than  cold 
dry  W eather  or  Frod.  And  therefore,  the  bed  time  to 
make  Cyder  is  in  cold  W eather  3  F rod  being  apt  fome- 
thing  to  check’ the  fretting  or  overworking  of  it. 

If  your  Cyder  or  other  Liquor  doth  not  fine, 
inay  take  of  Water-Glue,  orlfing-glafs,  as  his  com¬ 
monly  called,  about  the  Proportion  of  three  or  four 
Ounces  to  a  Hogfhead  3  beat  it  thin  on  fome  Anvil,  or 
Iron  W edge,  and  cut  it  in  fmall  pieces,  laying  of  it  in 
deep  in  White- wine  (which  will  more  eafily  diflolve 
it  felf  than  any  other  Liquor  except  Spirits)  let  it  lie 
therein  all  Night,  the  next  Day  heat  it  fome  time  over 
a  gentle  Fire  till  you  find  it  well  difiblved,  then  take 
a  part  of  your  Cyder,  as  about  1  Gallon  to  2,0  Gallons, 
in  which  boil  your  dido lved  Glue,  and  put  it  into  the 
whole  Mafs  of  your  Liquor,  dirring  of  it  well,  and 
dopping  of  it  clofe,  fo  let  it  dand  to  ferment  eight  or 
ten  Hours  as  you  pleafe  3  during  which  time  the  Glue 
being  difperfed  through  the  whole  Mafs  of  the  Liquor, 
it  will  precipitate  the  Lee.  W hen  you  obferve  it  hath 
done  working,  you  may  draw  it  out  gently  at  a  Tap 
below  the  Scum,  or  you  may  fird  gently  takeoff  the 
Scum,  as  you  pleafe:  Or  you  may  do  it  thus  3  Steep 
your  Ifing-glafs  in  White- wine,  enough  to  cover  it  * 
after  24  Hours  beat  the  Ifing-glafs  to  pieces,  and  add 
more  Wine  to  it,  and  four  times  a  Day  fqueeze  it  to 
ajelly,  and  as  it  thickens  add  more  Wine  to  it :  When 
his  reduced  to  a  perfeft  Jelly,  take  about  a  Pint  or 
Quart  to  a  Hogfhead,  and  add  ip  to  three  or  four  Gal- 
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Ions  of  the  Cyder  you  intend  to  fine,  and  mix  well 
with  the  Jelly;  putting  of  it  into  your  Veffel  of  Cy¬ 
der,  Hit  it  well  with  a  Staff.  This  cold  way  is  much 
better  than  the  other ;  for  boiling  part  of  the  Cy¬ 
der  makes  it  apt  to  decay  the  fooner. 

■.Tins  Liquor,  thus  gently  purified,  you  may  in  a  full 
V  eiiel  preferve  a  long  time,  or  draw  it  and  bottle  it  in 
a  tew  Days,  there  being  no  more  Lee  in  it  than  is 
necefiary  for  its  Prefervation. 

If  Cyder  be  fine,  the  fooner  you  draw  it  off  the  Lee 

1  TxnCtCr5  left  ^y  change  of  Weather  ftiould  alter  it, 

W  hen  your  Cyder  begins  to  look  white  on  the  top, 
draw  it  off  into  another  Veffel,  but  not  haftily*  let 
youi  Lap  fo  that  it  may  drop  out  by  degrees. 

am  told  th^t  Figs  put  into  Cyder  improves  it 

Very  much.  r 

A  friend  of  mine  had  a  Hogihead  of  Cyder  that 
pioved  four,  and  added  fo  me  Water  to  it,  and  brew¬ 
ed  it  as  you  brew  other  Liquor,  and  it  made  (as  he 
told  me)  excellent  Drink. 

A  great  occahon  of  fpoiling  of  much  Cyder,  is  the 
not  Having  Oi  good  Cafls  for  it,  it  being  a  Liquor  very 
apt  to  attract  any  ill  favour  from  the  Veffel*  and  there¬ 
fore  new  trails  very  much  affe&  the  Cyder  with  an  ill 
iavour  and  deep  colour :  Wherefore  if  you  cannot  ob- 
tain  Wine  Calls,  which  are  the  beft,  fcald  your  Calls 
with  Water  wherein  a  good  quantity  of  Apple  pumice 
nath  been  boil  d,  before  you  put  your  Cyder  into  them. 

Cydf  into  a  Veffel  wherein  Strong-beer, 
or  Ale  hath  lately  been,  efpecially  Strong-beer  *  for  it 
gives  a  very  rank  unpleafant  Tafte  to  Cyder,  fo  doth 

a  Cyaer- Veffel  to  Beer  *  therefore  a  Small-beer  Veffel 
is  to  be  preferred. 

If  your  Veflel  be  tainted  with  any  ill  favour,  boil 

an  Ounce  of  Pepper  in  Water,  enough  to  fill  the 

WlTcl ;  put  it  mfcalding  hot,  and  let  it  Hand  there- 
ill  two  or  three  Days. 

wHrhfl Af°ml  $Eck LimC’  and  PUt  into  the 
which  fleck  with  Water,  keeping  of  it  clofe  flopp’d, 

tumble 
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tumble  it  up  and  down,  till  the  Commotion  ceafe  and 
be  fureyour  Calk  be  dry  before  you  put  your  Cyder 
into  it.  But  the  moft  effectual  Cure  is  to  take  them  to 
pieces,  and  pare  away  the  Film  that  is  on  the  infide, 
and  when  air’d  fet  them  together  again. 

If  your  Veffel,  before  your  Cyder  is  tunn’d  up  into  Fuming  a 
it,  be  fum’d  with  Sulphur,  it  much  conduces  to  the  Cask^ 
Prefervation  of  this  or  any  other  fort  of  Liquor  •, 
which  may  be  done  by  dipping  of  a  Rag  in  melted 
Brimftone,  and  by  a  Wire  letting  of  it  down  into  the 
Calk,  and  fir’d  fo  as  to  fill  it  full  of  Smoak :  Upon 
which  pour  in  your  Liquor,  which  will  give  it  no  ill 
Tafte,  and  is  an  excellent  preferver  of  Health,  as  well  as 
of  the  Liquor,  and  will  much  help  to  fine  it.  Or  you 
may  give  your  Calk  a  fine  fcent  by  taking  of  Brimftone 
four  Ounces,  of  burnt  Alum  one  Ounce,  of  Aqua  Vitae 
two  Ounces,  melt  thefe  together  in  an  Earthen  Pan,  on 
hot  Coals,  and  dip  therein  pieces  of  new  Canvas,  and  • 
inftantly  fprinkle  thereonPowder  of  Nutmegs,  Cloves, 
Coriander  and  AWfeeds :  Set  this  Canvas  on  fire,  and 
let  it  burn  to  fume  the  VefTel. 

But  the  better  way  for  this  Operation  is  to  have  a 
little  Earthen-pot  to  burn  the  Brimftone  in,  to  the 
Cover  of  which  have  one  Pipe  to  go  into  the  Cafk, 
and  another  to  come  into  your  Mouth,  with  which 
you  may  blow  die  Fume  into  the  Cafk. 

After  you  haveclofed  up  your  Bung,  you  ought  to 
leave  open  a  fraall  Vent-hole,  or  but  loofiy  put  in  the 
Peg,  left  the  Cyder  break  your  Cafk :  In  cafe  the  Li¬ 
quor  be  unquiet,  you  may  fometimes  try  the  ftate  of 
your  Cyder  by  often  opening  of  the  Vent. 

Cyder  prefTed  from  pulpy,  or  thorough-ripe,  or 
mellow  Fruit,  having  lain  long  in  hoard,  is  not  fo  apt 
to  emit  its  Spirits  as  the  other,  and  fo  is  more  eafily 
preferv’d. 

The  upright  Cafk  is  moft  commended  for  Cyder, 
becaufe  ’tis  apt  to  contrail:  a  Skin  or  Cream  on  the 
top,  which  helps  much  to  its  Prefervation,  and  is  in 
other  Forms  broken  by  the  finking  of  the  Liquor  *,  but 
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in  this  ’tis  kept  whole,  which  occafions  the  briflcnefs 
of  the  Drink  to  the  laft. 

Termetita  - 

»  l^mie  to  it,  and  it  will  caufe  it  to  ferment,  not  only 
by  reafon  of  its  warmth,  but  of  the  quick  Salt  that  is 
in  it:  The  Powder  of  calcined  Flints,  Alabafter,  white 
Marble,  Roch-alum,  &c.  is  alfo  good  3  but  then  the 
Cyder  mu  ft  be  drank  or  bottled  quickly. 

The  Shavings  or  Chips  of  Fir,  Oak,  or  Beech,  are 
great  Pi  omoters  of  Purification  or  Fermentation  3  and 
therefore  a  new  Cafk  many  times  occafions  Cyder  to 
ferment  too  much. 


Ginger  accelerated!  the  Maturation  of  Cyder,  and 
gives  it  more  brifk  Spirits,  helpeth  Fermentation, 
promoteth  its  Duration,  and  correds  its  Windinefs. 

If  Cyder  hath  any  ill  favour  or  tafte  from  the  Veftel, 
or  any  other  caufe,  a  little  Muftard-feed  (ground  with 
fome  of  the  Cyder,  and  put  to  it)  will  help  it. 
Storing  of  Deadnefs  or  Flatnefs  in  Cyder,  which  is  often  occa- 
J  r'  floned  by  the  too  free  admiflion  of  Air  into  the  Veftel, 
for  want  of  right  flopping,  is  remedied  by  grinding  a 
imall  par  cel  of  Apples,  and  putting  of  them  into  it, 
flopping  of  it  up  clofe,  only  you  mull  fometimes  open 
the  \  cnt  that  it  force  not  the  Veflel  3  but  then  you 
mull  draw  it  oft  in  a  few  Days,  either  into  Bottles  or 
another  V  eftel,  left  the  Mure  corrupt  the  whole  Mafs  3 
which  may  alfo  be  prevented  in  cafe  you  prefs  your 
Apples,  and  only  put  in  the  Juice :  The  fame  may  be 
done  in  Bottles,  by  adding  about  a  Spoonful  or  two  of 
new  Muft  to  each  Bottle  of  dead  Cyder,  and  flopping 
of  it  again.  Cyder  that  is  dead  or  flat  will  oftentimes 
revive  again  of  it  fell,  if  clofe  flopped,  upon  the  Re¬ 
volution  of  the  Year,  and  approaching  Summer. 

But  Cyder  that  hath  acquired  a  Deadnefs  or  Flatnefs 
by  being  kept  in  a  Beer  or  Ale  Veftel,  is  not  to  be 
revived  again. 

W  heat  unground,  about  a  Gallon  to  a  Hogfhead,  or 
JLeaven  or  Muftard,  ground  with  fome  part  of  the  Cy- 
ner,  or  rather  with  Sack,  and  put  into  the  Cafk,  is 
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ufed  either  to  preferve  Cyder,  or  to  recover  it  when 
acid  $  but  the  belt  Addition  to  preferve  it,  is  a  De~ 
codlion  of  Raifins  of  the  Sun, or  the  new  Lees  of  Spanilh 
Wine. 

Wheat  boiled  till  it  begin  to  break,  and  when  cold 
put  into  the  Cyder,  but  not  in  too  great  quantity,  and 
flirted  well,  will  help  it  much  j  the  like  doth  Cinna¬ 
mon  :  The  Veffel  mu  ft  be  kept  clofe  flopped. 

But  there  is  adifference  between  fliarp  or  acid  Cy¬ 
der,  and  a  Cyder  that  is  eager  or  turned  :  The  firft 
hath  its  Spirits  free  and  volatile,  and  may  eafily  be  re¬ 
trieved  by  a  fmall  addition  of  new  Spirits,  or  fome 
edulcorating  matter  >  but  the  latter  hath  fome  of  its 
Spirits  wafted  and  decayed,  fo  that  all  Additions  are 
but  vain-Attempts  to  recover  it. 

Thick  Cyder  may,  by  a  fecond  Fermentation,  be 
made  good  and  clear  j  but  acid  Cyder  is  rarely  reco¬ 
vered,  except  it  be  in  cold  Weather  5  and  then,  tho* 
it  be  a  little  pricked,  it  will  recover  when  warm 
Weather  comes  in. 

Muftard  beat  with  Sack,  and  put  to  boiled  Cyder, 
preferves  it,  and  gives  it  good  Spirits. 

Two  or  three  Eggs  put  into  a  Hogfheadof  Cyder 
that  is  fharp,  fometimes  lenifies  it  \  and  two  or  three 
rotten  Apples  will  fometimes  clarifie  thick  Cyder. 

Wheaten-bran  caft  into  aCafkafter  Fermentation^ 
thickens  the  Coat  or  Cream,  and  much  conduces  to  its 
Prefervation. 

Bottling  of  Cyder  is  the  only  way  to  preferve  it  long.  Bottling  of 
and  it  may  be  bottled  two  or  three  Days  after  ’tis  well  Cyder ,  J 
fettled,  and  before  it  hath  throughly  fermented,  if  it 
be  for  prefent  drinking  j  or  you  may  bottle  it  in  March 
following,  which  is  the  belt  time. 

Bottles  may  be  kept  all  Summer  in  cold  Fountains, 
provided  you  pitch  the  Corks  to  prevent  their  rot¬ 
ting  >  or  in  Cellars,  in  Sand,  if  they  are  well  corked : 

The  longer  they  are  kept  the  better,  if  the  Cyder  be 
good,  and  have  a  body. 


After 
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After  Cyder  hath  been  bottled  a  W eek  ( if  ’tis  new 
Cyder,  elfeatthe  time  of  bottling)  you  may  put  into 
each  Bottle  a  piece  of  white  Sugar  as  big  as  a  Nutmeg, 
this  will  make  it  brifk  -y  but  if  your  Cyder  be  to  keep 
long,  it  will  be  apt  to  make  it  turn  four. 

If  your  Bottles  are  in  danger  of  the  Froft ,  cover 
them  with  Straw  -y  and  about  April  put  them  into  the 
coldeft  Repofitories. 

If  your  Bottles  are  mufty,  boil  them  in  a  Vefiel  of 
Water,  putting  of  them  in  whilft  the  Water  is  cold 
to  prevent  their  cracking  y  and  thenfet  them  on  Straw, 
and  not  on  a  cold  Floor,  when  you  take  them  out. 

When  your  Cyder  is  thus  bottled,  if  it  were  new  at 
the  bottling,  and  not  abiblutely  fine,  it  is  good  to  let 
the  Bottles  hand  a  while  before  you  ftop  them  dole, 
or  elfe  open  the  Corks  two  or  three  Days  after  to  give 
the  Cyder  Air,  which  will  prevent  the  breaking  of  the 
Bottles  againft  the  next  turning  of  the  Wind  into  the 
South. 

The  meaner  Cyder  Is  more  apt  to  break  the  Bottles 
than  the  richer,  being  of  a  more  eager  Nature,  and  the 
Spirits  more  apt  to  fly,  having  not  fo  folid  a  Body  to 
detain  them  as  the  rich  Cyders  \  and  obferve,  that 
when  any  of  the  Bottles  break  thro’  the  Fermentation 
of  the  Cyder,  to  open  your  Corks,  and  give  them 
vent,  and  ftop  them  up  again  a- while  after,  left  you 
lole  many  for  want  of  this  Caution. 

Great  care  is  to  be  had  in  choofing  goo  Corks, 
much  good  Liquor  being  abfolutely  fpoil’d  through 
the  only  defed  of  the  Cork  3  therefore  fome  much 
commend  Glafs-ftopples. 

If  the  Corks  are  fteep’d  in  fcalding  Water  a-while 
before  you  ufe  them,  they  will  comply  better  with  the 
Mouth  of  the  Bottle  than  if  forc’d  in  dry  $  alfo  the 
moifture  of  the  Cork  doth  much  help  it  to  keep  in 
the  Spirits. 

Therefore  the  laying  of  your  Bottles  fide-ways 
where  your  Liquor  is  very  fine,  fo  as  that  the  raifing 
of  them  may  notdifturb  the  fettling,  nor  the  Lee  be¬ 
get 
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get  any  new  Fermentation  in  them,  is  a  great  ad  van- 
tage  to  any  Liquor. 


Chap.  VI.  Of  Terry. 


THE  next  Liquor  in  efteem  after;  Cyder,  is  Perry, 
the  ordering  of  which  being  much  the  fame  with 
that  of  Cyder,  I  need  not  fay  much  of  it,  only  you 
muft  obferve,  not  to  let  your  Pears  be  over-ripe  be¬ 
fore  you  grind  them,  becaufe  of  their  Pulpinefs,  which 
makes  them  not  eafily  to  part  with  their  Juice :  And 
with  fome  forts  of  Pears,  the  mixing  of  a  few  Crabs  in 
the  grinding  of  them,  in  proportion  to  the  fweetnefs 
of  the  Pear,  is  of  great  advantage  to  it,  making  fome 
forts  of  Perry  equal  to  that  of  Red-ftreak  Cyder. 


Chap.  VII.  Of  making  other  forts  of  Wines  or 

brinks  of  Fruits . 

B Elides  Cyder  and  Perry,  there  are  many  other  cherrfi 
Drinks  prepar’d  out  of  our  Britijh  Fruits,  as  of wmt. 
Cherries,  &c.  which  are  a  Fruit  as  eafily  propagated 
as  any,  nor  is  there  any  Fruit  that  commonly  bears  bet¬ 
ter,  nor  that  yields  more  Juice  j  which  mix’d  with 
the  richeft  Spmijh 5  Wines,  makes  a  very  fine  Drink, 
by  the  addition  of  fome  Sugars  to  it. 

Or  the  Juice  it  felf,  prefs’d  out  and  mix’d  with  a  due 
quantity  of  Sugar  and  Water,  makes  a  very  rich  Wine, 
that  is  very  comfortable  to  the  Stomach  and  Nerves. 

The  Plumb  is  alfo  eafily  propagated  •>  and  no  doubt  ^  6 
but  fome  of  the  more  juicy  fort  of  them,  especially  the  * 

Damafcen,  would  yield  an  excellent  Liquor,  but 
fcarceiy  durable  unlefs  boiled  with  Sugar,  and  well 
purified,  or  elfe  the  Sugar  boil’d  before- hand  in  W ater, 
l  and  then  added.  The  Juice  of  the  Plumb  being  of  a 
thick  Subftance,  will  eafily  bear  Dilution  j  This  is  ea- 
lily  experimented  where  Plumbs  are  in  great,  plenty. 

The  Red  Dutch  Currant,  or  Corinth ,  yields  a  very 
|  rich  and  well  colour’d  Juice,  and  a  vinous  Liquor, 

4-  which 
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which  is  to  be  dilated  ivith  an  equal  quantity  of  Wa« 
ter  boiled  with  refined  Sugary  about  the  proportion  of 
one  pound  to  a  Gallon  of  your W  ine  (when  mixed  with 
the  Water)  >  and  after  the  Water  and  Sugar  fo  boiled 
together  is  cold,  then  mix  it  with  the  Juice  of  the  Cur¬ 
rants,  and  purify  it  with  Ifing-glafs  diffolved  in  part 
of  the  fame  Liquor,  or  in  White  Wine,  as  is  before 
diredled  for  the  purifying  of  Cyder,  after  the  rate  of 
an  ounce  to  eight  or  ten  Gallons,  but  boil  it  not  in  a 
Brafs  Veffel  for  the  Reafons  beforemen tioned :  This 
will  raife  a  great  Scum  on  it  of  a  great  thicknefs,  and 
leave  your  W  ine  indifferent  clear, which  you  may  draw 
out  either  at  a  Tap,  or  by  your  Siphon  into  a  Barrel, 
where  it  will  finifh  its  Fermentation,  and  in  three 
Weeks  or  a  Month  become  fo  pure  and  limpid,  that 
you  may  bottle  it  with  a  piece  of  Loaf-Sugar  in  each 
Bottle  in  bignefs  according  to  yourDifcretion,  which 
will  not  only  abate  its  quick  Acidity,  that  it  may  as  yet 
retain,  but  make  it  brifk  and  lively. 

At  the  time  you  bottle  it,  arid  for  fbme  time  after,  it 
will  tafle  a  little  Sweet-four,  from  the  Sugar  and  from 
the  Currant  ;  but  after  it  hath  flood  in  the  Bottles  fix 
or  eight  Weeks,  it  will  be  fo  well  united,  that  it  will 
be  a  delicate,  palatable,  rich  Wine,  tranfparent  as  the 
Ruby,  of  a  full  Body,  and  in  a  Refrigeratory  very  du¬ 
rable;  and  the  longer  you  keep  it,  the  more  vinous 
will  your  Liquor  be. 

Let  your  Currants  hang  on  the  Trees  until  they  are 
thorough  ripe,  which  is  long  after  they  are  become 
red,  to  digefl  and  mature  their  Juice,  that  it  need  not 
that  large  addition  of  Sugar  that  otherwife  it  would  do 
in  cafe  the  Fruit  had  been  gathered  when  they  firfl 
leemed  to  be  ripe,  as  is  vulgarly  tiled,  and  the  com¬ 
mon  Receipts  diredt:  Alfb  it  makes  the  Liquor  more 
Spirituous  and  Vinous,  and  more  capable  of  Duration 
than  otherwife  it  would  be  if  the  Fruit  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  fo  great  a  fhare  of  the  Sun. 

The  Goofberry  Tree,  being  one  of  the  greatefl 
Fruit-bearing  Shrub,  yields  a  pleafant  Fruit  ;  which 
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although  fomewhat  lufcious,  yet  by  reafon  of  its  grofs 
Lee,  whereof  it  is  full,  it  is  apt  to  become  acid,  un~ 
lefs  a  proportion  of  Water  fweetned  with  Sugar  (but 
not  with  fo  much  as  the  other  acid  Liquors)  be  added 
unto  it.  This  Liquor,  of  any  other,  will  not  bear  a 
Deco&ion,  becaufe  it  will  debafe  its  Colour,  and 
make  it  brown. 

There  is  no  Shrub  yields  a  more  pleafant  Fruit  than 
the  Rafberry  Tree,  which  is  rather  a  Weed  than  a 
Tree,  never  living  two  Years  together  above-ground. 
Nor  is  there  any  Fruit  yields  a  fweeter  and  more 
pleafant  Juice  than  this,  which  being  extrafted,  ferves 
not  only  to  add  a  Flavour  to  moil  other  Wines  or 
Liquors,  by  a  fmall  addition  of  Water  and  Sugar 
boiled  together,  and  when  cold  added  to  this  Juice,, 
and  purified,  makes  one  of  the  mod;  pleafant  Drinks 
in  the  World.  The  fame  way  Apricot,  and  the 
Wines  of  other  Fruits  may  be  made. 

Having  given  you  a  talie  of  moll  Wines  made  by 
prefTurc  of  the  Juices  out  of  the  Fruits,  you  mayalfo 
divert  your  felt  with  the  Blood  of  Grapes,  or  any 
other  of  the  before- mentioned  limpid  Liquors  tinged 
with  the  fpirituous  Flavour  of  other  Fruits,  that 
cannot  fo  eafily  and  liberally  afford  you  their  Juices  j 
as,  of  the  Apricot,  which  fleeped  in  Wine  gives  the 
very  tafte  of  the  Fruit  >  alfo  Clovc-gilliflowers,  or 
fweet-fcented  Flowers  do  the  like.  You  may  alfo 
make  Experiment  of  fomc  fort  of  Peaches,  Ne£ia- 
rines,  & fc.  what  Effed  they  will  have  uponthofe  forts 
of  Drinks. 


Chap.  VIII.  Of  the  making  of fame  other  "Drinks 
oir  JVineSy  ufually  drank  in  this  If  and. 

rTpHere  are  feveral  other  pleafant,  wholefome,  and 
I  neceffary  Drinks  made  of  T rees.  Leaves,  Grains, 
ana  other  things,  befides  fuch  Drinks  or  Liquors  as  are 
cmmonly  made  of  the  Fruits  of  Trees  or  Shrubs. 
Vo l?  IL  A  a  As 
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As  Mead,  or  Hydro  me!,  that  is  prepared  out  of 
Honey,  being  one  of  the  mod:  pleafant  and  univerfal 
Drinks  the  Northern  part  of  Europe  affords  y  and  one 
of  the  moll  ancient  Drinks  of  the  Northern  parts. 
Honey  being  to  be  had  from  the  Southerly  parts  of 
Spain  and  Italy,  &c.  to-  the  Article  Circle  or  Frozen 
Zone. 

Thofe  that  lived  formerly  in  the  more  Southern 
parts  (as  Pliny  reports)  made  a  drink  compounded  of 
Honey  and  tart  Wine,  which  they  termed  Melitites, 
by  the  addition  of  a  Gallon  of  Honey  to  five  Gallons 
of  their  Wine:  ’Tis  alfo  an  excellent  Ingredient 
mixed  with  Cyder. 

In  Swedelrndj-Mufcovia ,  and  as  far  as  t htCafpian  Sea,: 
they  make  great  Account  of  this  Drink  y  to  which  Li¬ 
quor  they  give  a  great  advantage  by  the  addition  of 
the  Juice  of  Rafberries,  Strawberries,  Mulberries, 
and  Cherries. 

They  alfo  fleep  Rafberries  in  Aqua  vita,  twenty- 
four  Hours,  and  add  to  it  their  Hydromel,  which  is 
a  great  Amendment  of  it. 

There  are  very  great  variety  of  Receipts  for  the 
making  of  Metheglin  or  Hydromel  y  but  the  beft  that 
I  have  met  with,  is  to 

Take  twelve  Gallons  of  Water,  and  put  in  the 
Whites  of  fix  Eggs,  mix  them  well  with  the  Water, 
and  twenty  Pounds  of  Honey y  boil  it  an  Flour,  and 
when  boiled  add  Cinnamon,  GiHger,Mace,  Cloves, and 
a  little  Rofemary,  and  when ’tis  cold  put  a  fpoonfuk 
°r  Yeafl  to  it,  and  1  un  it  up,  keeping  of  it  filled  up 
as  it  works  j  when  it  hath  done  working,  flop  it  up 
clofe,  and  when  fine,  bottle  it. 

But  the  fined:  Mead  is  that  made  of  what  they  call 
Live  Honey,  which  is  what  naturally  runs  from  the' 
Com  os  (but  that  from  fwarms  of  the  fame  Year  is  the 
bdl)  and  add  fo  much  Honey  to  clear  Spring-water, 
as  that  when  the  Honey  is  diflolved  throughly,  an  Egg 
wih  not  fink  to  the  bottom,  but  eafily  fwim  up  and 
cown  in  it.  Boil  this  Liquor  in  a  Copper  Vefiel  for 
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about  an  Hour  or  more,  and  by  that  time  the  Egg  will 
iwim  above  the  Liquor  about  the  breadth  of  a  Groat, 
then  let  it  cool*  the  next  Morning  you  may  barrel  it 
up,  adding  to  the  Proportion  of  fifteen  Gallons  an 
Ounce  of  Ginger,1  half  an  Ounce  of  Cinnamon,  Cloves 
and  Mace  of  each  an  Ounce,  all  grofly  beaten,  for  if 
you  beat  them  fine  they  will  always  float  in  your 
Mead,  and  make  it  foul  *  and  if  you  put  them  in 
whilft  it  is  hot,  the  Species  will  lofe  their  Spirits. 
Y ou  may  alfo  add  a  Spoonful  of  Y eaft  at  the  Bung-hole 
to  increase  its  Fermentation  *  but  let  it  not  hand  too 
cold  at  firft,  that  being  a  principal  Impediment  to  its 
Fermentation  5  as  foonas  it  hath  done  working,  flop 
itupclofe,  and  after  a  Month  bottle  it  5  and  the  long¬ 
er  ’tis  kept,  the  better  it  will  be. 

By  the  floating  of  the  Egg  you  may  judge  of  its 
Strength,  and  you  may  makq,it  more  or  leis  flrong 
as  you  pleafe,  by  adding  of  jnore  Honey,  or  more 
Water*  and  by  long  boiling  of  it,  it  is  made  more 
pleafant  and  durable. 

The  Sycamore  and  Walnut-Tree  are  (aid  to  yield 
an  excellent  Juice*  but  that  which  we  have  the  mod* 
Experience  of,  is  the  Birch-Tree. 

The  Juice  of  which  maybe  extra&edin  very  great 
Quantities  *  where  thofe  T rees  are  plenty,  many  Gab 
Ions  in  a  Day  may  be  gathered  from  the  Boughs  of 
the  Trees  by  cutting  them  off,  leaving  their  Ends  fit 
logo  into  the  Mouths  of  a  Bottle,  and  fo  by  hanging 
many  Bottles  on  feveral  Boughs,  the  Liquor  will  difbil 
into  them  very  plentifully. 

The  Seafon  for  this  W ork  is  from  the  end  of  Fe-> 
bruary  to  the  end  of  March ,  whilft  the  Sap  rifes,  and 
before  the  Leaves  (hoot  out  from  the  Tree  *  for 
when  the  Sap  is  forward,  and  the  Leaves  begin  to 
appear,  the  Juice  by  a  long  Digeftion  in  the  Branch 
grows  thick  and  coloured,  which  before  was  thin 
and  limpid:  The  Sap  alfo  diftils  not  in  cold  Wea¬ 
ther  whilft  the  North  and  Eaft  Winds  blow,  nor  in 
the  Night-time,  but  very  well  and  freely,  when 
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the  South  or  Weft  Winds  blow,  or  the  Sun  fhiries 
warm. 

ThatLiquor  is  bell:  that  proceeds  from  the  Branches, 
having  had  a  longer  time  in  the  Tree,  and  thereby 
better  digefled,  and  acquiring  more  of  its  Flavour 
than  if  it  had  been  extracted  from  the  Trunk. 

When  you  draw  out  the  Sap  of  Trees  for  anyufe, 
and  defire  to  have  a  quantity,  what  you  gather  firft 
put  into  Glafles,  or  other  fit  Veffels,  andfet  it  in  the 
Sun  ’till  the  reft  be  ready,  and  put  into  it  a  hard 
Toaft  of  Rye-bread  cut  thin,  and  it  will  caufe  it  to 
ferment  when  it  works  take  out  the  Bread,  and  bottle 
the  Liquor. 

In  Birch  Trees  the  Sap  rifes  out  of  theleaft  Twigs 
or  Fibres  of  the  Roots,  but  from  Branches  and  Roots 
that  bend  downwards  will  iflue  more  Sap  than  from 
thofe  that  are  erefi:,  and  a  Branch  cut  quite  off  will 
yield  Sap. 

1  hus  many  Hogfheads  may  foon  be  obtained.  Poor 
People  (where  Trees  are  plenty)  will  draw  it  for  two 
or  three  Pence  the  Gallon  $  to  every  Gallon  whereof 
add  a  pound  of  refined  Sugar,  and  boil  it  about  a  quar¬ 
ter,  or  halt  an  Hour,  then  fet  it  to  cool,  and  add  a 
very  little  Yeaft  to  it,  and  it  will  ferment,  and  there¬ 
by  purge  it  lelf  from  that  little  Drofs  that  is  in  the 
Sugar  and  Liquor.  Put  it  into  a  Barrel,  and  add 
thereto  a  lmall  proportion  of  Cinnamon  and  Mace 
bruifed,  about  half  an  ounce  of  both  to  ten  Gallons, 
^°P  it  very  dole,  and  about  a  Month  after  bottle  it. 
Its  Spirits  are  fo  volatile,  that  they  are  apt  to  break 
the  Bottles  unlefs  placed  in  a  cool  place,  without 
which  Conveniency  it  will  not  keep  long. 

inftead  of  every  pound  of  Sugar,  if  you  add  a  quart 
of  Honey,  and  boil  it  as  before,  and  adding  Spice  to  it, 
and  fermenting  of  it  as  you  do  Mead,  it  makes  an  ad¬ 
mirable  Drink,  both  pleafant  and  medicinal. 

Ale  alfo  brewed  of  this  Juice  or  Sap,  is  efteemed 
very  wholefome. 


Mum 


the  W ay  of  Improving  of  Land. 

Mum  being  become  a  common  Drink,  and  being 
very  wholefome,  and  what  may  be  made  of  our 
own  Produft,  I  fhould  hope  it  might  be  made  a 
home  Commodity  inflead  of  a  Foreign:  And  there¬ 
fore,  for  the  Encouragement  of  it,  I  fhall  give  you 
the  Receipt,  as  recorded  in  the  Town-houfe  in  Brunf- 
wick  \  which  is  thus : 

Take  fixty-three  Gallons  of  Water  that  hath  been 
boiled  to  the  Confumption  of  a  third  part,  brew  it 
according  to  Art,  with  feven  Bufhels  of  Wheat 
Malt,  one  Bufhel  of  Oatmeal,  one  Bufhel  of  ground 
Beans  )  and  when  ’tis  T unned,  let  not  the  Hogfhead 
be  too  full  at  firft  )  and  when  it  begins  to  work,  put 
into  it  of  the  inner  Rind  of  Fir  three  Pounds,  tops  of 
Fir  and  Birch  one  pound,  Carduus  Benedict  us  three 
handfuls)  Flowers  of  Rofa  folis  a  handful  or  two, 
Burnet,  Betony,  Marjoram,  Avens,  Penny-royal, 
Wild-thyme,  of  each  a  handful  and  a  half,  of  Elder 
Flowers  two  handfuls  or  more,  Seeds  of  Cardamom 
bruifed  three  ounces,  Barberries  bruifed  one  ounce. 
Put  the  Herbs  and  Seeds  into  the  Veffel  when  the 
Liquor  hath  wrought  a  while )  and  after  they  are 
added,  let  the  Liquor  work  over  the  VefTel  as  little 
as  may  be.  Fill  it  up  at  lafl,  and  when  ’tis  flopped, 
put  into  the  Hogfhead  ten  new-laid  Eggs,  unbroken 
or  cracked )  flop  it  up  clofe,  and  drink  it  at  two 
Years  end. 

But  our  Englijh  Brewers  ufe  Cardamom,  Ginger, 
and  Saffafras,  which  ferves  inflead  of  the  inner  Rind 
of  Fir,  alfo  Walnut-Rinds,  Madder,  Red  Sanders, 
and  Enula  Campana)  and  fome  make  it  'of  Strongs 
Beer,  and  Spruce-Beer)  and  where ’tisdefigned  molt- 
ly  for  its  Phyilcal  Virtues,  fome  add  Water- crefles, 
Brook-lime,  and  Wild-parfley,  with  fix  handfuls  of 
Horfe-radifh  rafped  to  every  Hogfhead,  according  to 
what  their  Inclinations  and  Fancy  moil  lead  them, 
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Note,  That  TT  f  this  Month  prove  cold,  Us  jeafonable  to  kill  the  Fer- 
and  ^et  A  m'in  and  Weeds ,  and  to  mellow  the  Ground:  And  is  the 
ting  of  the  chieftime  to  plow  up  Lays  Jo  fallow  the  Ground  you  intend 
Sun,  and  for  Peafe ,  to  water  Meadows  and  Paftures,  to  drain  Ara - 
Length  of  hie  Grounds  where  you  intend  to fow  Peafe  ,  Beans,  Oats, or 

t0  Dun&  on  heaps  to  carry  on  the  Land  in 
ted  from  f r  oft S  Weather,  to  make  Hedge  s,  Ditches ,  to  cut  Ant  - 
the  fir  ft  hills 5  /0  fill  up  the  Holes  in  Meadows  and  P  afi  ure- 

ground^  to  gather  Stones ,  &c. 

Rear  Calves,  Pigs ,  &c.  have  ef pedal  Care  of  Ewes  and 
Lambs  y  Houfe  Calves  y  geld  young  Cattle  foon  after  they 
are  fallen  y  feed  Doves  y  repair  Dove-coats. 

Plant  Timber  Trees ,  C oppic e-wop d,or  Hedge-wood,  and 
alfo  ffuickfets  y  cut  Coppices  and  ' /Ledge-rows,  lop  and 
prune  greater  Trees. 

W ork  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard Kitchen  Garden. 

Prune  Fines  and  forward  FruitT ms:  If  the  Weather  be 
open  and  mud. ,  dig  and  trench  Gardens  or  other  Ground  for 
Peafe,  Beans, Ike.  Againfi  the  Spring  dig  Borders  y  pre¬ 
pare  your  Soil  or  Manure ,  and  fuff  or  no  Weeds  to  grow  on 
them:  Uncover  Roots  of  Trees  wher  e-need is,  andaddfucb 
Manure  to  them  as  they  require,  not  laying  of  it  too  near 
t toe  Roots  :  You  may  alfo,  if  the  Weather  prove  mild,  jet 
Beans  a, nd  Peafe:  As  yet:  Rofes  maybe  cut  and  removed. 

Gather  Pears,  Cherries,  and  Plumb  Cions  for  Grafts 
an  out  the  latter  end  of  this  Month,  before  the  Bud f grouts. 


Trees. 


Grafts. 


Treey  and  gray t  them  the  beginning  of  the  next  Month , 
C le an fe  Trees  of  Mojs,  the  Weather  being  met  ft. 

iviake  hot  Beds,amdfow  therein  your  choice  S allots ,  as 
Ctieryd,  Letiicy,  Radiftj,  &cc.  Sow  early  Cc  Hi  flowers :  Se¬ 
cure,  y  (fur  choice  Plants  and  Flower s  from  the  Injuries  of 
the  if  eafhjr  by.  Covers ,  Straw,  or  Dung.  Earth  up  the 
Roots  of  fitch  Plants  as  the  Fro  ft  hath  uncovered. 

Set  If  aps  t  o  defir  oy  Fermin  where  you  fow  or  have  fucb 
Plants  or  Seeds  as  they  will  injure,  fake  Fowls  y  deftroy 
Sparrows  in  Barns ,  and  near  them  kill  Bull-finches,  dec. 

and 
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and  in  wet  or  hard  Weather  clean ,  mendyjharpeny  and  pre¬ 
pare  your  Garden-tools. 

Dig  up  weedy  Hop  Gardens.  HoPs- 

T urn  up  your  Bee-hive  Sy  and fprinkle  them  with  warm  Apiary. 
and  fweet  Wort .  Alfo  you  may  remove  Bees. 

Fruits  in  prime,  and  yet  lafting. 

Kent  ip ,  RujJ'et ,  Golden ,  ^French  Pippins ,  Kir  ton  Apples. 
Pippins^andHo\hndPippins9]ohnApples9Winter^ueen- 
ingSyMarigoldyHarvy  Apple  ^Pome-water  , Golden  Doucet , 
Remeting. ,  Love's  Pearmainy  Winter  Pearmain,  See. 

Winter  Mufk  ( bakes  welly)  Winter  Norwich  (excellent  Pears, 
hakedy)  Winter  Burgamoty  Winter  Bon  Chrefiieny  both 
Muraly  the  great  Surreihy  Sccx 


//£  Flower  Garden. 

If  the  Weather  in  this  Month  prove  cold,  great 
Care  muft  be  taken  of  your  Flowers  j  efpecially  luch 
as  leaft  endure  the  Cold,  or  that  are  in  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  wafhed  out  of  the  Ground,  or  overchilled  with 
extream  Frofts.  Likewife  Earth  up  your  Flowers 
with  frefh  Mould.  Plant  Anemony  Roots  and  Ranun¬ 
culus’s,  which  will  be  fecure  without  covering :  Ex¬ 
cept  fuch  as  you  fowed  in  October  or  November  for 
earlier  Flowers,  which  fhould  be  fecured  both  from 
Frofts  and  Rains,  and  about  the  end  of  the  Month  put 
Mould  about  the  Roots  of  your  Auricula’s  that  have 
been  uncovered  byFroft. 

If  the  Weather  be  extream  you  mull  be  careful  of 
your  tendereft  Plants,  and  mind  to  tend  your  Fire  in 
your  Gonfervatory  or  Green-houfe,  io  as  to  keep 
them  in  a  moderate  Heat  (too  hidden,  or  too  much 
Heat  or  Cold  being  apt  to  fpoil  moll  of  your  Plants) 
and  to  keep  the  Windows  and  Doors  well  clofed  and 
lined  with  Mats,  &c.  to  keep  the  Air  out  of  the 
Cracks,  efpecially  where  the  Orange  Trees  are. 

Flowers  in  prime ,  or  yet  lafting. 

The  Praecoce  Tulip,  Winter  Aconite,  fome  forts  of  Anemonie% 
Black  Hellebore,  Winter  Cyclamen,  Oriental  Jacinths,  Brumal  Hya¬ 
cinth,  Levantine  NarcilTus,  Lauruftinus,Mezereon,  Primrofes,  &c. 

Note ,  That  thefe  Flowers  are  more  forward  or  backward  accord¬ 
ing/  to  the  Soil,  and  the  Situation  of  the  Place  they  grow  in.  2 hi > 
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r~F1  H  IS  is  a  principal  Seed  Months  for  fuch  as  they 

JL  commonly  call  Lenten  Grain ,  and  is  ufually  fubjeft 
to  much  Rain  or  Snow,  which  is  not  unfeafonable. 

Now  fow  all  forts  of  Grey  Peafe ,  Fitches ,  Beans,  and 
black  Oats  $  carry  out  Dung,  and  fpread  it  before  the 
Plough ,  and  alfo  on  Paflure  Ground -y  this  being  the 
principal  Month  for  that  purpofe. 

This  is  the  be  ft  time  to  plant  Trees  and  Quick,  as  alfo 
toplajh  it  *  toft  Willows,  Plants,  or  Pitchers,  and  alfo 
Poplars ,  Ofiers,  and  other  Aquaticks  5  and  to  Jhroud  or  lop 
Trees,  or  cut  Coppices. 

Sow  Muftard  Seed,  and  Hemp  Seed,  if  the  Spring 
prove  mild:  Feed  your  Swans,  and  make  their  Nefts 
where  the*  Floods  cannot  reach  them. 

Soil  Meadows  that  you  cannot  overflow  or  water,  catch 
Moles,  and  cut  Mole-hills,  and  take  great  care  of  Ewes 
and  Lambs  where  they  are  forward . 

W ork  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard md  Kitchen-Garden. 

Pnme,trim,  and  nail  up  Fruit  Trees,  and  cleanCe  them 
from  Mojs  and  Cankers  :  Now  is  a  good  time  to  graft  the 
more  forward  fort  of  Fruit,  if  the  Weather  be  temperate. 

Do  not  prune  your  tender  Wall  Fruit  till  you  think  the 
hard  Fr off  over,  tho ’  it  ought  to  be  done  before  the  Buds 
and  Bearers  growturgid,  and  mind  to  fpread  your  Wall 
Trees  well  at  the  bottom. 

Flint  Vines,or  any  fort  of  Fruit  Trees  in  openWeather  i 
trim  up  your  Pallifado  Hedges  and  Efpaliers ;  fet  Kernels , 
u  uts  or  Stones  of  Fruits,  and  fow  other  hard  Seeds. 

Lay  Branches  to  take  Root,  or  place  Bajkets,  Sic.  of 
Lartc,  ( or  toe  Branches  to pafs  through.  Graff  in  the  Cleft, 
and  jo  continue  to  the  latter  end  of  the  next  Month. 

howAnnife,  Beans,  Peafe,  Radijh,  Par  flips ,  Carrots, 
Potatoes,  Onions,  Parfly,Spinage,  Corn  S aliening,  and 
other  hardy  Herbs  or  Seeds,  and  plant  Cabbage  Plants  and 
Colttjlowersm  warm  places  j  alfo  Liquorice,  and  fow  A f- 
pa;  agusif  toe  Spring  be  mild.  Now  the  Bull-finches  do 
the  mofi  hurt  to  Fruit  Trees.  This  is  the  be  ft  time  to 
ruije  any  thing  that  will  grow  of  Slips. 
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Make  Hot-beds  for  Melons,  Cucumbers ,  dec.  continue 
Vermin  T raps ,  and  pick  up  all  the  Snails  you  can  find,  de¬ 
ft  roying  the  Frogs  and  their  Spawn. 

Yhis  is  a  good  time  to  few  Fiflo  ponds,  and  to  take  Fifth, 
moft  Fifth  being  now  in  Seafon. 

You  may,  if  the  Weather  prove  mild,  plant  Hops,  Hops. 
and  drefs  them  that  are  out  of  Heart.  And  alfo  dig 
up  your  Hop  Ground,  if  ’ tis  weedy. 

Half  open  the  Faff  age  for  Bees,  and  now  you  may 
remove  them,  but  continue  to  feed  weak  Stocks . 


Fruits  in  prime,  or  yet  lafting. 


Kentifh,  Kir  ton,  Ruftfet,  Holland  Pippins,  Deuxans,  Apples. 
Winter  Queening,  Harvey,  fometimes  Pome  water, 
Pomeroy,  Golden  Doucet,  Renneting,  Love' sPear main. 
Winter  Pearmain ,  See. 

Bon  Chreftien  of  Winter,  Whiter  Poppering,  Little  Pears, 


Dagobert. 


\ 


In  the  Flower  Garden. 


If  the  Weather  is  feafonable,  Air  your  houfed  Car¬ 
nations  in  warm  Days,  and  mild  Showers,  but  Fet 
them  in  again  towards  Night  \  and  fo  you  may  do. 
by  other  Flowers  that  are  not  too  tender :  Sow  Ala- 
ternus  Seeds,  Lark  Spurs,  &c. 


Flowers  in  prime,  or  yet  lafting . 


Some  Anemonies,  Winter  Aconite,  Hyacinthus 
Stellatus  Prsecoce  Tulip,  Perfian  Iris,  Leucoiumbul- 
bofum,  Dens  can inus.  Black  Hellebore,  Vernal  Cro¬ 
cus,  Single  Hepatica,  Vernal  Cyclamen  Red  and 
White,  early  Daffodils,  the  great  white  Arnithogals, 
,  JvJezcrcpn,  large  leaved  yellow  Violets^  &c. 
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IF  this  Month  prove  cold  ’ tis  feafonable  to  check  the 

pregnant  Buds  till  a  more fafe  Seafon  >  and  if  it  prove 
dry ,  the  Country-man  efleems  it  to  prefage  a  happy  born 
Year.  You  may  yet  prune  or  plant  Frees ,  tho*  tis  of  the 
lateft  of  all  forts ,  except  Winter -Greens. 

Let  Cattle  feed  no  longer  on  Meadows  that  you  intend 
to  mow  y  have  efpecial  regard  to  the  Fences  both  of  Mea- 
flow ,  Corn  and  Woods ?  and  take  care  of  Ewes  and  Lambs . 

About  the  end  of  this  Month  you  may  begin  to  fow  Bar¬ 
ley ,  earlier  in  Clay  than  Sand  you  may  roll  Wheat  if  the 
W rather  prove  dry  ,  make  an  end  of  fowing  of  all  forts  of 
Pulfe.  You  may  now  .Jhroud  or  lop  old  Frees ,  and  fell 
Coppice-wood  before  the  warm  part  of  the  Month  come  in. 
Fhis  is  the  only  time  to  raife  the  befi  Poultry. 

It  is  now  a  good  time  to  fet  Offers. ,  Willows  and  other 
Aquaticks  \  fow  the  Rye,  called  March-ify?  and  Oats, 
and  plant  Saffron,  Woad,  Weld,  Madder  and  Liquorice. 

In  this  Month  and  the  next  fow  all  forts  of  French 
Grajfes  or  new  Hayes,  as  Clover ,  S.Foyn ,  &c.  alfonow 
fow  Hemp,  and  Flax9  if  the  Weather  be  temperate. 

This  is  the  principal  Month  in  the  Year  for  the  De¬ 
fy  uS ion  of  Moles. 


Work  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden 8 


Fhis  is  the  chief  Month  for  grafting, ,  beginning  with 
Pears,  and  ending  with  Apples  3  only  if  the  Spring  proves 
forward, ,  be  the  earlier.  Prune  lafi  Year I  Grafts ,  and 
cut  off  the  Heads  of  your  budded  Stocks.  Now  cover  the 
Roots  of  allfuch  Frees  as  you  laid  bare  the  preceding  Win¬ 
ter  y  and  remove  fuch  young  Frees  as  you  omitted  before , 
if  the  Bud  is  not  too  forward. 

^  P hint-  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  but  cut  not  off  the 
Fap-root  as  you  do  of  other  Frees ,  becaufe  it  will  pre¬ 
judice  them.  • 


Carry  Dung  into. your  Orchards,  Gardens,  £cc.  turn 
your  Fruit  in  the  Room  where  it  lies,  but  open  not  yet 
your  TLindows.  Smoak your  Orchards. 
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Y )p  your  Rofe  trees  near  a  Leaf -bud ,  and  prune  off  the 
dead  and  'wither'd  Branches ,  keeping  of  them  to  a  Jingle 
Stem •  Slip  and  fet  Sage ,  Ro fewary,  Yhyme ,  Laven¬ 
der^  Sec. 

You  may  now  tranfplant  mo ft  forts  of  Garden-herbs 9 
Sweet-herbs ,  and  Summer  Flowers.  Now  is  the  beft 
time  to  make  Hot-beds  for  Cucumber s,  Melons ,  Sec. 

jVot  fow  Alifander ,  Bdfil,  Beets ,  Borrage ,  Buglofs 9 
Cabbage ,  Carrots ,  Chervil ,  CreJJes ,  Endive ,  Fennil , 
Garlicky  Leeks ,  Lett  ice ,  Marigolds ,  Marjoram ,  O/zi- 
pns,  Orach ,  Par  flips ,  Parfley ,  Peafe,  Purjlain ,  /\^~ 
dijh ,  Sellery ,  Smallage ,  Spinage ,  Skirrets ,  Succory y 
Yurneps ,  Yobacco ,  Sec.  Samphire  to  replant  in  May, 

which  will  grow  well  of  French  <SV^. 

About  the  middle  of  this  Month  drefs  and firing  Straw¬ 
berries ,  uncover  Afparagus  Beds ,  dig  about  them . 

3%  wy  00W  tranfplant  Afparagus  Roots  to  make 
new  Beds.  Slip  and  plant  Artichoaks  and  Liquorice. 

Stake  and  bind  up  weak  Plants  againft  the  Wind: 
Sow  Pinks ,  Carnations ,  Sec.  In  this  Month  fow  Pine * 
kernels ,  Seeds  0/0//  Winter-greens. 

Plant  all  Garden-herbs  and  Flowers  that  have  fibrous 
Roots.  Sow  choice  Flowers ,  not  natural  for 

our  Clime  in  hot  Beds  this  Month. 

You  may  now  plant  Flops :  This  is  a  very  feafonable 
time  to  drefs  them .  iVtfw  Bees  fit ,  keep  them  clofe 

Night  and  Morning:  If  the  Weather  prove  ill,  you 
may  yet  remove  Bees. 

Fruits  in  prime,  or  yet  lading. 


Golden  Ducket  (JDoucet,)  Pippins ,  Rennet  ings ,  Love's 
Pear  mains.  Winter  Pear  mains,  John  Apples,  Sec. 
Later  Bon  Chreftien,  Double- blojjom,  Pear ,  6ec„ 
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In  the  Flower-Garden. 

STakeandBindup  your  Weak  Plants  and  Flowers, 
Plant  Box,  Sow  Pinks,  Sweet-Williams,  Carna¬ 
tions,  Pine  Kernels,  Firz-Seed,  Bayes,  Alaternus, 
Philly  rea,  and  moil  Perennial  Greens,  &c.  or  you  may 
ftay  fomewhat  later.  Sow  Auricula-Seeds  in  Pots  or 
Cafes  in  good  Earth  fomewhat  Loamy. 

Plant  fome  Anemony  Roots  to  bear  late  and  fuc- 
m  ceflively,  and  if  the  Seafbn  be  dry,  Water  them  once 
in  two  or  three  Days.  Tranfplant  Ranunculus’s  and 
Fibrous  rooted  Flowers,  as  Primrofes,  Hepatica’s, 
Auricula’s,  Camomil,  Hyacinth,  Tuberofe,  Matrica¬ 
ria,  Gentianella,  Hellebore,  and  other  Summer  Flow¬ 
ers  j  fet  Leucoium  *  flip  Wall-Flowers ,  Lupines, 
Convolvulus’s,  Spanifh  ordinaryjeilamine,  and  prune 
Pine  and  Fir  Trees,  ($c. 

Towards  the  Middle  or  latter  end  of  March ,  fow 
on  your  Hot-beds  flich  Plants  as  are  late  bearing  in 
our  Climate  5  as  Balfamine,  and  Balfamum  mas,  Po- 
mum  Amoris,  Datura,  ALthiopic  Apples,  fonae  choice 
Amaranthus’s,  Dactyls,  Geraniums,  Hedyfarum  Cly- 
peatum,  humble  and  fenfitive  Plants,  Lentifcus,  Myr¬ 
tle  Berries,  Capficum,  Indicum,  Cana  Indica,  Flos 
Africanus,  MirabilePeruian,  Nafturtium  Ind.  Indian 
Phafeoli  volubilis,  Myrrh,  Carobs,  Marococ,  ($c. 

About  the  end  of  this  Month  carry  into  the  Shade 
fuch  Auricula  Seedlings  or  Plants,  as  are  for  their 
choicenefs  preferv’d  in  Pots.  Tranfplant  Carnation 
Seedlings,  Earth  up  your  Layers,  cut  off  the  infected 
Leaves. 

Cover  your  choice  Tulips,  and  take  the  like  care 
of  yourbefl  Anemonies,  Cham^Iris,  Auricula’s,  early 
Cyclamen,  Brumal  Jacinth,  &c.  Cover  with  Straw  or 
Peafe-Haum  your  Seedlings  of  Fir,  Pine,  Phillyrea, 
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Bayes,  Cyprus,  and  all  other  Winter  Greens,  till  they 
have  palled  two  or  three  Years  in  the  Nurfery,  and 
are  fit  to  be  tranfplanted  >  which  Rules  fliould  be 
obferved  in  all  extream  Weathers  during  the  Win¬ 
ter,  minding  to  uncover  them  in  good  Weather,  and 
in  fharp  Winds  neither  fow  nor  tranfplant.  Sow 
Stock-Gilliflower  Seeds  in  the  full  of  the  Moon. 

You  may  now  towards  the  end  of  the  Month,  let 
Oranges,  Limons,  Myrtles,  Oleanders,  Dates,  Len- 
tifes.  Aloes,  Amomums,  and  other  tender  Trees  and 
Plants  in  the  Portico,  and  open  the  Windows  and 
Doors  of  your  Confervatory  or  Green-houfe,  to  ac¬ 
quaint  ’em  gradually  with  the  Air,  but  trull:  not  too 
confidently  to  the  Night.  Now  alfo  is  the  Seafon  to 
raife  Stocks,  to  bud  the  Orange  and  Limons  on,  and 
to  tranfplant  feme  of  the  hardieft  Ever-Greens,  elpe- 
cially  if  the  Weather  be  moift  and  temperate. 


Flowers  in  prime  and  yet  lafting. 


Anemonies,  Winter  Aconite,  Auricula’s,  Arbor 
Judae,  Brumal  Crocus  of  all  Colours,  Chelidonium, 
Crown  Imperial,  Spring  Cyclamen,  Dens  Caninus, 
Fritillaria,  Grape-Flower,  Black  and  White  Helle¬ 
bore,  fingle  and  double  Hepatica,  Hermoda&yls,  Hy¬ 
acinth,  Perfian  Iris,  Chama:  Iris,  Tuberous  Iris,  Jun- 
quils,  Spanifii  Junquils,  Leucoion,  Dutch  Mezereon, 
Narcifliis,  Ornithogalum  max.  Primrofes,  Rubus 
odoratus,  Prascoce  Tulips,  Violets,  Dutch  Yellow 
Violets,  Zebion, 
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Hop  gar 
den 

Apiary. 

Apples. 

Pears.. 


ADrySeafon  in  this  Month  is  b eft  to  fow  Barley  and  White 
Oats  in ,  to  prevent  Weeds ,  and  like  wife  to  fallow  in. 

Fell  the  Timber  you  intend  to  bark ,  if  the  Spring  be  forward; 
Cleanfeand  rid  your  Coppices,  and preferve  them  from  Cattle  ; 
Keep  Geefe  and  Swine  out  of  Commons  and  Paftures ,  and 
water  new-planted  Trees,  if  the  IV rather  prove  dry. 

Pickup  Stones  in  the  new-f Own  Land :  Sow  Hemp  and  Flax . 
Cleanfc  Ditches,  and  get  in  your  Manure  that  lies  in  Streets 
or  Lanes,  or  lay  it  on  heaps, 

SetOfiers,  Willows,  and  other  Aquaticks,  before  they  are  too 
forward, 

Tou  may  throughout  this  Month  fow  Clover-grafs,  St.  Foyn, 
and  all  French  and  other  Graffes  or  Hays ;  and  plant  Madder, 
and  be  felling  of  your  Winter-fed  Cattle. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden. 

Tou  may  yet  graft  fome  forts  of  Fruit  in  the  Stock  the  be - 
ginning  of  this  Month. 

Nozv  fow  all  forts  of  Garden-feeds  in  dry  Weather,  and  plant 
all  forts  of  Garden-herbs  in  wet  Weather. 

Plant  Cucumbers,  Melons,  Artichoaks,  and  Madder ;  and 
fow  fuch  tender  Seeds  as  could  not  abide  the  harder  Froft.  Set 
French  Beans,  gather  up  Worms  and  Snails  after  Evening- 
jhowers,  and  early  in  the  Morning. 

Sovj  Turneps,  to  have  them  early,  and  your  annual  Flowers 
that  come  of  Seeds,  that  you  may  have  Flowers  all  the  Summer  ; 
and  transplant  fuch  Flowers  with  fibrous  Roots  as  you  left  un -•* 
removed  in  March.  Sow  alfo  the  Seeds  of  Winter-greens . 
Now  is  the  time  to  plant  Strawberries. 

Now  bring  forth  your  tender  Plants  you  preferv'd  in  your 
Oonfervatorv,  except  the  Orange-tree ,  which  may  remain  till 
May. 

Smoak  your  Orchard  with1  Straw  towards  the  Evening. 
Tranffilant  and  remove  your  tender  Shrubs,  as  ffejf amines y 
Myrtles,  Oleanders  y  &c.  Towards  the  end  of  this  Month,  alfo 
in  mild  Weather,-  clip  P  hilly  re  a  and  other  tonfil  Shrubs  ? 
and  tranfplant  any  fort  o  f  Winter-greens. 

Plant  Hops.,  and  Pole  them  the  beginning  of  April,  and  bind 
them  to  the  Poles. - 

Open  the  Doors  of  the  Bee-hives,  for  now  they  hatch,  that  they 
may  reap  the  benefit  of  theflowry  Spring,  and  be  careful  of  them. 
Fruits  in  prime,  or  yet  lading. 

Pippins,  Deuxans,  Weftberry  ripple,  Rufj'eting,  Gilli flow¬ 
er,  Flat  Rennet,  &c. 

Later  Ron  chreflien,  Oak-Pear,  Double  Bloffom,  See. 
About  the  beginning  of  this  Month  fow  fweet  Mar  jorum, 
IhjJ'op,  Thyme,  Scurvy-grafs,  Balil,  Winter  Savory  and  ten ~ 
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;  >iu  Purjlain. ,  Colli  flowers,  Lettice ,  Kadijh 

Carrots ,  plant  Artichoak  Slips,  flo  w  Tfurneps  *  French 
Beans ;  flip  Lavender,  Sage ,  Pennyroyal,  Koflemary,  Laven¬ 
der,  zflc. 


In  the  Flower  Garden e 

Sow  Divers  Annuals  to  have  Flowers  all  Summer,  as  Belvidcr, 
Digitalis,  Delphinum,  Cyanus  of  all  forts,  Columbines  which  renew 
6very  four  or  live  Years,  Candy  Tufts,  Marigolds,  Mufcipula,  Me- 
dica,  Hollyhocs,  Garden  Panfey,  Scabious,  Scorpoides,  Tufts, 

Tranlplant  fuch  Fibrous  Roots  as  were  not  done  lafl  Month,  as 
Violets,  Hepatica,  Primrofes,  Hellebore,  Matricaria,  &c.  Sow  Pinks* 
Carnations,  and  trim  off  the  dead  rotten  Leaves  and  old  Roots* 
Sow  Sweet  Williams,  &c.  After  Rain  place  Auricula  Seedlings  in 
the  Shade.  Sow  Leucoium,  remove  it  often,  and  replant  it  in  moift 
Weather  the  Spring  following.  Set  Lupines,  &c. 

Sow  alfo  Pine  Kernels,  Fir  Seed,  Phillyrea,  AJaternus,  and  molt 
perennial  Greens,  Vide  Sept. 

.  Take  ^7?^  Tuberofe’  parting  the  off  Setts,  and  plant  them 
in  natural  Earth,  under  which  is  a  Layer  of  rich  Mould.  Set  your 
Pots  in  a  Hot-bed  temperately  Warm,  and  give  them  no  Water  till 
they  Spring,  and  then  fet  them  under  a  South  Wall  in  dry  Weather  j 
Water  them  freely.  You  may  treat  the  NarcifTus  of  Japan  or  Guern- 
fey  Lily,  and  the  Luca  after  the  fame  manner,  only  mix  a  little 
Sea  Sand  with  the  Earth  you  plant  them  in  near  the  Surface. 

.  ^et  out  y°ur  FlosCardinalis;  flip  and  fet  Marums,  Water  Anemo- 
mes.  Ranunculus’s,  &c. 

Towards  the  end  of  this  Month  transplant  your  tender  Shrubs 
as  Spanifh  Jafmines,  Myrtles,  Oleanders,  Young  Oranges,  Cycla¬ 
men,  Pomegrante,  &c.  but  firfl  let  them  begin  to  Sprout. 

At  this  time,  ( if  the  cold  Winds  are  pad: )  after  Showers  clip  Fhil- 
fyrea,  Alaternus,  Cyprus,  Box,  Myrtle,  Barba  Jo  vis,  &c. 

Now  is  the  Seafon  to  bring  out  in  a  fair  Day,  your  choice  and 
tender  Shrubs,  fuch  as  you  durff  not  adventure  out  in  March,  onlv 
Orange  Trees  you  may  keep  in  till  next  Month  to  prevent  Danger 
You  may  now  graft  by  approach  your  tender  Shrubs,  as  Oranges, 
Limons,  Pomegrantes,  Jafmines,  &c.  * 

Flowers  in  prime,  or  yet  lafling . 

Anemonies,  Auricula  urfi,  Almonds,  Arbor  Judae,  Acanthus,  Bell 
Flowers,  Cham^  Iris,  Crown  Imperial,  Caprifolitim,  Cyclamen, 
Cowflips,  Caltha  Paluflris,  Cochleana,  Dens  Caninus,  Double  Dai¬ 
sies,  Fritillaria,  Florence  Iris,  Gentianella,  Geranium,  Musk-grape- 
Rower,  Hypericum  Frutex,  Hepatica’s,  Starry  Jacinth,  Perfian  jaf- 
rnine,  Double  Junquils,  Perfian  Lillies,  Ladies-Smock,  Xucoium, 
Lilacks,  NarcifTus,  Mufcaria  reverfed,  Primrofe,  Pulfatilla,  Parieta- 
ria.  Peonies,  Perfian  Jafmine,  Parietaria  Lutea,  Rofemarv,  Ranun¬ 
culus  s,  Radix  Cava,  Tulips,  &c. 

If 
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IF  This  Month  proves  dry ,  it  gives  great  hopes  of  a  full 
Barn  $  ok/  //  cold9  ’ tis  an  Omen  of  good  Health . 
pleafure  of  Angling  {is  now  in  its  Splendor ,  efpeci- 

ally  for  the  Trout  and  S tilrnon. 

Now  wean  thofe  Lambs  you  intend  to  have  the  Milk 
of  their  Ewes :  Forbear  cutting  or  cropping  of  Trees  you 
intend  fhall  thrive  till  October :  Kill  Ivy. 

If  your  Barley  be  too  rank ,  now  you  may  mow  it,  or  feed 
it  with  Sheep  or  Hogs ,  before  it  be  too  forward:  Weed 
Corn .  In  fome  places  Barley  maybe  fown  in  this  Month. 
Begin  to  fold  Sheep ,  and  put  your  Mares  to  the  Horfes. 

Now  fow  Buck-wheat  or  Brank :  Sow  Latter  P eafe : 
Alfo  Hemp  and  Flax  may  be  fown:  Put  fatting  Cattle 
and  milch  Cows  into  frejh  Pafiure ,  and  let  nothing  be 
wanting  in  the  Dairy. 

Weed  Quickfets ,  drain  Fenns  and  wet  Grounds,  twi - 
fallow  your  Land,  carry  your  Soil  or  Compoft ,  gather 
Stones  from  the  Fallows,  turn  out  the  Calves  to  Grafs , 
over-charge  not  your  Pajlures,  left  the  Summer  prove 
dry,  get  home  your  Fuel,  begin  to  burn  beat  your  Land, 
and  flub  or  root  up  Gofs,  Furze,  Broom ,  Bufhes,  6cc. 
that  you  intend  fhall  not  grow  again. 

Sell  off  your  Winter-fed  Cattle :  About  the  end  of 
this  Month  mow  Clover-grafs ,  St.Foyn,  and  other 
French  Graffes.  Now  leave  off  watering  your  Mea¬ 
dows,  lefi  you  gravel  or  rot  your  Grafs. 

Lookwell  after  your  Sheep  if  this  Month  prove  rainy 
lefi  the  Rot  furprize  them.. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Garden. 

Plant  all  forts  of  Winter-greens,  and  fow  the  more  ten¬ 
der  Seeds,  as  Sweet-mar  jorum ,  Baill  Thyme,  and  hot 
aromatick  Herbs  and  Plants:  Set  Sage  and  Rofemary. 

Smoak  your  Orchard  as  before,  thin  your  Sallettingand 
other  Herbs,  that  what  you  leave  may  thrive  the  better. 

Cover  no  longer  your  Cucumbers,  Melons,  6cc.  except¬ 
ing  with  Glaffes :  Sow  Purflain,  Lettice,  6cc.  and  di- 
ftil  Plants  for  Water  Spirits,  6c  c. 

At  the  end  of  this  Month  take  up  fuch  Tulips  as  are 
dried  in  the  Stalk . 

L  Bind 
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Bind  Hops  to  their  Foies,  and  make  up  the  Hills  after  Rain, 

Now  ft  your  Bees  at  full  liberty,  and  expeci  a  Swarm . 

Fruits  in  prime,  and  yet  Jafting. 

Pippins,  Deuxans,  or  John  Apple,  Weftberry  Apples,  Ruffetting, 
Gilli flower  Apples,  tbeMaligar,  8c  c.  Codling. 

Great  Kairville,  Winter  Bon-Chrefiien,  Black  Fear  of  Worcefter,  Sm« 
rein,  Double-blojfom  Fear,  See. 

The  May  Cherry,  Strawberries,  &c. 

In  the  Flower  Garden . 


Apples! 

Pears. 

Cherries,1 

■&c. 


Be  careful  to  keep  under  the  Weeds;  fpread  and  bind  down  the 
Branches  of  Arbors,  and  clip  your  Hedges  and  Trees.  Shade  your 
Carnations  and  Gilliflowers,  and  plant  Stock  Gilliflowers  in  Beds; 
continue  watering  Ranunculus’s,  and  plant  forth  your  Amaranthus’s* 
You  may  now  bring  the  Orange  Tree  out  of  the  Confer  vatory 
when  you  lee  the  Mulberry  Tree  put  forth;  and  alfo  tranfplant  and 
remove  them.  Let  your  Cafes  be  filled  with  natural  Earth  taken  'up 
half  a  Spit  deep,  under  the  Tuft  of  the  beft  Pafture-Ground  that 
has  been  Fothered  on ;  mix  it  with  rotten  Cow-dung,  or  very  mellow 
Soil  fereened  and  prepared  fometime  before,  If  this  be  too  ftiff  fift  a 
little  Lime  amongft  it,  and  put  a  few  rotten  Willow  Sticks;  cut 
the  two  biggeft  Roots  a  little,  efpecially  at  the  bottom,  and  fet  your 
Plants  not  too  deep.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Cafe  lay  fome  Brufh  Wood 
to  give  a  tree  Palfage  to  the  Water,  that  it  may  not  rot  the  Fibres.  Set 
tnem  in  the  Snadea  Fortnight;  and  then  bring  them  into  the  Sun  by 
degrees;  water  them  with  Water  in  which  Sheeps  Dung  is  diffolved  bv 
Birring  oi>it,  and  letting  it  in  the  Sun  dome  Days  before  you  ufe,  it ;  but 
do  not  drench  them  too  much  at  firfl,  and  do  not  let  it  touebthe  Stem. 
If  you  cut  off  any  Branch  make  a  Searcloth  of  Rofin,  Turpentine, 
Bees  Wax  and  Tallow,  and  put  it  on  the  Wound  till  it  is  healed*  * 
Now  give  frefh  Earth  that  is  rich  to  all  your  houfed  Plants,  hy¬ 
ing  of  it  on  the  Surface  about  four  Inches  deep,  loofening  the  Earth 
with- a  Fork,  Brufh  and  cleanfe  them  from  Duff. 

Flowers  in  prime ,  or  yet  lafiing. 

.  Late  fet  Anenionies,  Anpodophyton,  Auguftifol,  Afphodel,  An¬ 
tirrhinum  ;  Biattaria,  Bulbous  Ins,  Beilis  double  white  and  red,  Bee 
Flowers,  Buglofs,Barba  Jovis;  Change  Iris,  Cyanus,Cytifus  Maranthe, 
Cyclamen,  Columbines,  Cakha  Paluftris,  double  Cotyledon,  Cinna¬ 
mon,  Centifol,  Cherrybay,  Cowflips,  Chalcedons,  Crowfoot, 'campa¬ 
nula’s;  Digitalis  Deptford  Pinks;  Fraxinella;  Gladiolus,  Geranium, 
Guelder  Rofe;  Helleborine,  Horminum  Creticum,  Hefpens,  Honey¬ 
suckles;  Jacea;  Lychnis,  Yellow  Lilies,  Lilium  Convallium,  Ladies 
Shaper,  Per  flan  Lily,  Leucoium,  Laurus ;  Millefolium  Luteutii,  Pvei 
Martagon,  Homer’s  Moly;  Sea  Narciffus ;  Oleafler,  Oxyacanthus,  Or¬ 
chis ;  Phalangium  Pink,  Panfies, Prunella,  Peonies ;  Ranunculus,  Rofes, 
Rolemary ;  Syringas,  Sedum,  Stock  Gilliflowers,  Starflowers,  Sifym- 
brium,  Sambucus,  Staschas,  Satyrion ;  Tulips,  Trachelium,  Tlia- 
li&rum,  Tamarifcus;  Valerian,  Veronica,  Musk  Violets,  Ac 
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A  Shower  at  this  time  of  the  Tear  is  welcome ,  and  if 
the  Weather  he  calm  it  makes  the  Farmer  ft mile  on 
his  hopeful  Crops. 

This  Month  is  the  prime  Seafonfor  the  Wajhing  and 
Shearing  of  Sheep  5  in  forward  Meadows  mow  Grafs  for 
Hay. 

C aft  Mud  out  of  Ditches,  Pools ,  Rivets  S  This  is  the 
heft  time  to  raife  Swine  for  Breeders. 

Twy  fallow  your  Land  in  hot  dry  Weather 5  it  kills  the 
Weeds ,  and  fweetens  the  Land, ,  one  plowing  then  being 
worth  three  or  four  in  rainy  Weather. 

Carry  Marly  Lime  and  Manure  of  what  kind  foeverto 
your  Land ,  bring  home  your  Coals ,  and  other  negejfary 
Fuel  fetched  far  off, ,  before  the  Teams  are  bufie  at  Har* 
veft. 

You  may  continue  to  weed  Corn ,  the  beginning  of  this 
Month ,  but  not  longer  3  fow  Rape  and  Coal- feed ,  and 
, alfo  Turnep-feed.  Now  Mill-dews  or  Honey-dews  be* 
gin  to  fall. 

Mind  your  Sheeps  as  was  advifed  before  in  May,  and 
make  the  fir  ft  return  of  fat  Cattle . 


Work  tobedorie  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Garden. 


Now  begin  to  inoculate ,  and  beware  of  cutting  of  Trees 
other  than  the  young  Shoots  off  this  Tear ,  pluck  off  Buds 
where  you  are  not  willing  they  ft) ould  branch  forth. 

Water  your  latter  planted  T reefy  and  lay  moift  Weeds , 
&c.  at  the  Roots  of  them ,  having  fir  ft  cleared  them  of 
Weeds ,  and  a  little  ftirred  the  Earth)  and  hoe  up  all  fuch 
W teds  as  grow  in  your  Nur fiery. 

This  is  a  feafonable  time  to  diftil  Aromatick  and  MedF 
cinal  Herbs,  Flowers,  dec.  and  to  dry  them  in  the  Jhade 
that  you  defiign  to  keep  dry  for  the  Winter ,  gathering  of 
them  in  the  Full  of  the  Moon  \  alfo  to  make  Syrups,  dec. 

Gather  Snails,  W irms,  6cc.  and  deftroy  Ants  >  kill  In¬ 
fields  and  other  Vermin  $  fet  Saffron,  plant  Rofemary  and 
Gilliflowers ,  fow  Lettice ,  Chervil,  Rad  if),  and  other 
Sallets  for  latter  Salleting . 


Gather 
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Gather  Seeds  that  are  ripe ,  and  prefer ve  them  cool  and 
dry ,  water  dry  Beds ,  and  take  up  the  bulbous  Roots  of 
Tulips j  Anemonies ,  &c. 

Inoculate  Jeff  amines ,  Rofesficc.alfo  transplant  any  fort 
of  bulbous  Roots  that  keep  not  well  out  of  the  Ground. Now 
plant  Slips  of  Myrtle ,  and  fow  latter  Peafe. 

Toumay  now  alfo  (or  in  May  before)  cleanfe  Vines  of 
ember  ant  Branches  and  'Tendrils ,  cropping  (not  cutting) 
and  ft  opping  the  fecond  Joint  immediately  above  the  Fruity 
efpecially  in  young  Vineyards ,  when  they  firft  begin  to 
bear ,  and  thence  forward  binding  up  the  reft  to  Props . 

Dig  your  Ground  where  you  intend  to  Hop  Garden ,  and 
bind  fuch  Hops  to  the  Poles  as  the  Wind  hath  Jhaken  off  \ 

Bees  now  f warm  plentifully ,  therefore  be  very  vigi¬ 
lant  over  them  -y  they  will  requite  your  care. 


Fruits  in  prime,  or  yet  lading. 

Jennetting  (firft  ripe),  Pippins, John  Jppies,Robillard ,  AppW 
Red  Fennovif  8cc. 

,  The  Maudlin  (firft  ripe))  Madera,  Green- Royal)  St.  Pears. ' 
Laurence  Peary  &c. 

Dukey  Flanders,  Heart  Blacky  Redy  White.  Cherries; 
Luke,  W zrd ,  Early  Flanders,  the  Common  Cherry , 

Spanifh  Black ,  Naples  Cherries ,  &c. 

Rafberries ,  Corinths,  Strawberries ,  Melons ,  &c. 
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TRanfpknt  autumnal  Cyclamens  if  you  Deflgn 
their  Removal,  and  gather  the  ripe  Seeds  of 
fuch  Flowers  as  you  intend  to  fave,  and  preferve 
them  dry :  Shade  your  Carnations  from  the  Sun  3 
take  up  the  belt  Anemonies  and  Ranunculus’s  after 
Rain,  when  the  Stalk  is  withered,  and  dry  the  Root 
well.  You  may  now  begin  to  lay  your  Gilliflow- 
ers,  and  to  inoculate  Jafmine,  Rofes,  &c.  Take  up 
your  Tulip  Roots  5  fet  flips  of  Myrtle  in  a  modi 
place,  alfo  flips  of  Cytifus  Lunatus  that  are  of  that 
Year’s  Shoot:  You  may  alfo  take  up  fuch  Plants 
and  Roots  as  endure  not  well,  out  of  the  Ground, 
and  replant  them  again  immediately  3  fuch  as  the 
early  Cyclamen,  Jacinth,  Oriental,  and  other  bul¬ 
bous  Jacinths,  Iris,  Fritillaria,  Crown  Imperial,  Mar- 
tagon,  Mufcaris,  Dens  caninus,  &c.  Water  fuch 
Things  as  require  it.  Trim  your  Knots,  and  get 
your  Garden  into  Order. 


Flowers  in  prime ,  and  yet  lafling . 

Amaranthus,  Antirrhinum,  After  Atticus,  A  me¬ 
nus,  Allobrogium,  Afphodils,  Amaranthus  3  Elat- 
taria  3  Campanula,  Cyclamen,  Cyanus,  Campions, 
Corn  Flag,  Citratum,  Clamantis,  Creticum,  Car¬ 
nations  3  Digitalis  3  Fraxinella,  Ficus  Indicus3  Gla¬ 
diolus,  Gentiana,  Geniila  of  Spain  3  Horminum  Cre¬ 
ticum,  Hieracium,Hefperis,  Hellebore,  Honey-Suckle, 
Hollyhoc,  Hedifarumj  Jafmine,  bulbous  Iris,  Lem 
tifeum,  Lychnis,  Larks  Heels,  Lime  Tree,  Lilies  3 
Mar  tagon,  Millefoliums,  Mufcaria  3  Nafturtium  Jn- 

dicum, 
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dicQin,  N  lgeila,  N  jght  Shade  3  Oranges  3  Fanly,  Pha- 
langium,  Piloiella,  Palma  Chrifti,  Pomegranate,  Pop¬ 
pies  3  Rofes,  Rofemary  3  Stock-Gilliflowers,  Serpil- 
lum  citratum  3  Trachelium,  ThlafpiCreticum  3  Ve- 
ronica3  Viola  pentaphyl. 
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T//  E  Earth  now  would  he  glad  of  refreftoingjhowers 
tomoiftenthe  foorched  Vegetables,  Lempefts  now 
much  injure  the  laden  Fruit-trees  and  ftanding  Corn 5  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  Hufbandman. 

Now  is  the  univerfal  time  for  Hay -making :  Lofe  not 
a  good  opportunity ,  efpe  dally  if  Fair-weather  be fcarce . 
■  Mow  your  Head-lands  and  try-F allow  where  the  Land 
requires  it.  Gather  the  Fimble  or  earlieft  Flemp  and  Flax . 

At  the  latter  end  of  this  Month  Corn-FIarveft  begins  in 
mo  ft  places  in  aforwardYear.Still  carry  forth  Mar fLime^ 
and  other  Manure :  Bring  home  Limber ,  Fewef  and  other 
heavy  Materials . 

Wheat  and  Hops  are  now  fubjeU  to  much  damage 
by  Mildews. 

Sow  Fur  nep- feed  in  this  Months  and  fell  fuch  Lambs 
as  you  have  fed  fog  the  Butcher. 


W ork  to  he  done  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Garden . 


This  is  the  chief  time  to  inoculate  choice  Fruity  Rofes , 
&c.  and  for  the  Summer  pruning  of  Wall-trees  for  the 
Cherry-wine ,  R  a  [berry  -wine*>  See. 

Re-prune  Apricocks  and  Pe  ache  slaving  as  many  of  the 
young  likdieft  Shoots  as  are  well place for  the  new  Bear - 
ers  commonly  periftj  $  the  new,  ones  fucceeding  cut  clofe y 
and  even  purging  your  Wall- fruit  of  Juperfluo us  Leave s^ 
which  keep  the  Fruit  from  the  Sun  r  hut  do  it  difcreetly . 

Graft  by  Approach  5  and  inoculate  Jeff  amines  3 
Orange Sj  Sec. 

Cut  off  the  S  tocks  of  fuch  Flowers  as  have  done  bhjfom- 
ingj  and  cover  their  Roots  with  new  fat  Earth. 

Sow  Sallet  Herbs  for  latter  Salleting^  and  alfo  Peafe. 

Lake  away  Snails  from  Mur al-trees^Slip- flocks^  and  o- 
ther  lignous  Plants  and  Flowers.  Lay  GilUflowers  and 
Carnations  for  increafe 9  watering  of  them ,  and  fha- 
dowing  of  them  from  the  fervent  heat  of  the  Sun-beams. 
Lay  alfo  Myrtles  and  other  curious  Greens.  Clip  Box 
and  other  tonjil  Plants. 
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Let  your  Olitory  Herbs  run  to  Seeds  that  you  dejign  to 
fave.  Tranfplant  or  remove  Tulips  or  other  bulbous 
Roots  y  fome  may  be  kept  out  of  the  Ground,  and  others 
immediately  planted. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  this  Months  vifityour  Vines 
again ,  &c.  and  flop  the  exuberant  Shoots  at  the  fecond 
Joint  above  the  Fruit  (if  not  done  before)  but  not  fo  as  to 
expofe  it  too  much  to  the  Sun  without  fome  Umbrage. 

Keep  down  Weeds  that  they  grow  not  to  Seed ,  and  be¬ 
gin  your  Work  of  Hoeing  fo  foon  as  they  begin  to  peep  5 
by  this  means  you  will  di/patch  more  in  a  few  hours  than 
afterwards  in  a  whole  day ,  in  that  the  flirring  of  the 
Earth  will  but  help  the  increafe  of  the  Seed. 

If  the  Seaf on  be  dry ,  the  watering  of  Hops  will  very 
much  advantage  them ,  and  make  them  the  more  fruit¬ 
ful y  if  it  prove  moift ,  renew  and  cover  the  Hills  fill 
with  frejh  Mould. 

Now  Bees  caft  their  latter  Swarmspwhich  are  of  little  ad¬ 
vantage ,  therefore  ’ tis  beft  to  prevent  them :  Streightenthe 
Entrance  of  the  Hives,  kill  the  Drones ,  Wafps ,  Flies 


Fruits  in  prime,  or  yet  lading. 

Deux-ans ,  Pippins,  Winter  Ruff eting,  Andrew^*  APPles« 
pies ,  Cinnamon  Apples ,  red  and  white  Jenneting,  the 
Margaret  Apples,  &e. 

The  primate  Ruffet  Pear, Summer  Pears,  Green  ChifJ el  Fears. 
Pear ,  Pearl  Pear ,  Sec. 

Carnation,  Morelia,  Great  Bearer,  Morocco  Cherry,  cherries, 
the  Egriot,  Bigarreaux,  &c. 

Nutmeg,  Ifabella,  Perfian,  Newington,  Violet,  Peaches. 
Mufcat,  Rambouillet . 

Primordial,  Myrobalan,  the  red,  blue,  and  amber  Plumbs, 
Violet,  Damafk,  Denny  Damafk,  Pear-plumb,  Violet  &c. 
or  Chefon-plumb,  Apricock-plumb,  Cinnamon-plumb,  the 
King's-plumb,  Spanidi  Morocco  plumb.  Lady  Eliza¬ 
beths  plumb.  Tawny,  Damafcen,  &c. 

Rafberries,  Goojberries,  Corinths,  Strawberries , 

Melons ,  &c. 
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FRO  M  this  time  to  Michaelmas  you  may  lay  Gil- 
liflowers  and  Carnations,  and  flip  Stocks  and 

/•CneiiiIjl^nous^  ants  and  Flowers.  The  Layers  will 
(m  a  Month  or  Six  W eeks  time)  ftrike  Root.  Plant 
fix  or  eight  in  a  Pot  to  fave  room  in  Winter-,  if  it 

erases. but  “e  thrfe 

Greens  ^  ^  ^  Myrtles’  Laurels,  and  other 

Water  young  planted  Shrubs,  and  Layers,  Rc.  as 
lange  Trees,  Myrtles,  Granades,  efpecially  Amo- 
mum,  which  Shrub  you  can  hardly  water  too  often  • 
It  requires  alfo  abundant  compoft ;  as  does  alfo  the 
Myrtle  and  Granade  Trees.  Clip  Box,  Rc.  after 

mS;  0,4")'  ^  arp'racl'  *«"*>  inoculate  Jaf. 

1  aite  up  your  early  autumnal  Cyclamen,  Tulips 
and  bulbous  Roots,  gather  Tulip  Seeds,  but  let  them 
he  in  the  hods,  and  alfo  early  Cyclamen  Seed,  and 
fow  it  prefently  in  Pots.  ’ 

IntervT'/u  aiin|  GroCUS’  and  Place  them  at  wider 
*  '  pls  •  Llkewife  you  may  take  up  fome  Anemo- 

mes,  Ranunculus’s,  Crocus,  Crown  Imperial,  Perfian 

&  Fntillana  and  Colchicum,  but  plant  the  three 

i:.rzrken  up,5  °r  y°u  may  %  tm  or 

September  before  you  do  it.  Remove  Dens  Caninus, 
&CA  and  take  up  your  Gladiolus  the  Blades  being  dry, 

fo^Off  ferthf  Ttev  “d  °f  thi$  M°nth  fift  your  Be^s 
for  OfF-fets  of  Tulips  and  other  bulbous  Roots ;  alfo 

foi  Anemomes,  Ranunculus’s,  Rc.  which  will  pre- 

nivT  ILf°1'-rep  ar  tl,ng-  You  may  fow  fome  Anemo- 
mes,  keeping  of  them  temperately  moift. 

Continue  to  cut  off  the  withered  Stalks  of  your 
FIowers?  “4  cover  with  Earth  the  bared 

-  ;  You 


§' frifes  4h  o-i  a  day$V  Long,  ij*  ffl» 
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You  may  now  water  your  Gravel W alks  with  Brine, 
Pot  Afhes,  or  a  Decodtion  of  T obacco  Stalks  to  de- 
ftroy  the  Worms  and  Weeds, 


Flowers  in  prime*,  or  yet  la  fling. 


Amaranthus,  Afphodil,  Antirrhinum,  Flos  Afri- 
canus,  Alkekengi,  Agnus  callus,  Arbutus,  Amomum 
Plinij  >  Balfome  Apple  j  Campanula,  Clematis,  Cy- 
anus,  Convolvulus,  Corn  Flower,  Caryophyllata, 
Flos  Cardinalis  j  Digitalis  $  Eryngium  Planum 
Fraxinella;  Geranium  Trifle,  Gladiolus,  Gentiana 
Hefperis,  Hedyfarum,  Flollyhoc*  Jacea,  Jafmine,  Ja¬ 
cinth  >  Lupines,  Limonium,  Linaria  Cretica,  Ligu- 
flrum  5  Millefolium ,  Mulk  Rofe ,  Myrrh ,  Peru , 
Monthly  Rofe  j  Nafturtium  Ind.  Nigella*,  Olean¬ 
der,  Orange,  Olive*  Ind.  Phafeolus,  Prunella,  Pha- 
langium,  Periploca,  Flos  Paffionis*  Scorpium  Grafs, 
Stock-Gilliflower,  Scabious,  Spartum  Hifpanicum  3 
Tilia  Ind,  Tuberous  *  Veronica,  Volubulis, 
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T  HIS  Month  returns  the  Country-mart s  Expenses 

into  his  Pockety  and  encourages  him  to  another 
Year's  Adventure,  If  it  proves  dry ,  war and  free 
from  high  Winds ,  it  faves  a  great  deal  of  the  Hujhand- 
marts  Expense. 

You  may  yet  tri-f  Alow ?  alfo  lay  on  your  Compofl  or 
iSoil,  as  well  on  your  Barley  Land  as  Wheat  Land. 
Carry  W iody  or  other  Fuel  home ?  before  Winter. 
Provide  good  Seedy  and  picked  welly  againfl  Seedtime, 
Put  your  Ewes  and  Cows  you  like  not  to  fatting. 

I3 his  is  the  principal  Month  for  Harvef  for  mojl  forts 

of  Grain ,  therefore  make  ufe  of  good  Weather  whild 
you  have  it.  N  ;  ^ 

About  the  end  of  this  Month  you  may  mow  your  Af^ 
ter  grafsy  and  alfo  Clover 5  St.  JFoyn 5  and  other  French 
Grafs.  Geld  Lambs ,  and  make  the  fecond  return  of 
your  fat  Sheep  and  Cattle.  •  ' 


Work  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and Kitchen  Garden. 


The  former  part  of  this  Month  is  the  befl  time  to  inocu¬ 
late.  Toil  may  now  make  Cyder  of  Summer-fruits.  Prune 
away  Superfluous  Branches  from  your  Wall  fruit-Trees  ; 
but  leave  not  your  Fruit  bare ,  except  the  Red  NeiUrinL 
whico  is  much  meliorated  by  lying  open  to  the  Sun ,  nail¬ 
ing  up  what  you  defign  to  Jpare  to  cover  the  Defers  of 
your  Walls.  J  J 


Pull  up  Suckers  from  Roots  of  Trees ,  unbind  the  Buds 
you  inoculated  a  Month  before 5  if  taken. 

Plant  Saffron  fet  Slips  of  Gilliflowers  y  fow  Annife. 
Blow  is  beginning  a  fee ond  Seafon  for  the  increaftng  and 
t  ran  (planting  of  moft  Flowers ,  and  Garden  Plants  and 
HerbSy  Strawberries 5  &c. 

Yhe  Seeds  of  Mowers  and  Herbs  are  now  to  be  gather'd: 
Aljo  gather  Onions ,  Garlicky  &c. 

Sow  Cabbage  y  C  oil  flower Sy  YurnepSy  and  other  Plants, 
Roots  and  Herbs y  for  the  Winter y  and  again ft  Spring-, 
an,  alfo  Endive 5  Angelic  ay  Scurvy -grafsy  &c. 


i 


Now 


Now  faow  Lark-heels ,  Candy-tufts,  Columbines ,  &c. 

^ Plants  as  will  endure  the  Winter . 

flip  Gilliflowers ,  and  transplant  bulbous 
Roots:  About  Bartholomew-  tide,  fame  efteem  the  only 
fecure  Seafan  for  removing  of  Perennial,  _  or  Winter - 
green,  as  Phillyreas,  Alyrtles,  Sec.  It  is  alfao  the  befl  time 
to  plant  Strawberries  \  and  Us  not  ami  fa  to  dr e fas  Rofas 
that  have  done  bearing,  and  plant  them  about  this  time . 

Prop  up  thofa  Poles  the  Wind  blows  down :  Alfa  near 
the  end  of  the  Month  gather  Hops. 

\ towards  the  end  of  the  Month  take  Bees,  unlefs  the 
goodnefs  of  the  Weather  provoke  you  to  flay  till  the  mid- 
'die  of  the  next  Month .  Deftroy  Wafaps  and  other  Infatts 
and  ftraiten  the  Paflages  to  fecure  them  from  Robbers . 

Fruits  in  prime,  and  yet  lafting. 

The  Ladies-longing,  Kirkham  Apple,  John  Apple,  Apples. 
Seaming  Apple,  Cujhion  Apple,  Spicing  May-flower, 

Sheeps  fanout. 

W  indfor,  Sovereign,  Orange,  Bergamot,  Slipper  Pear,  Pears. 
Red  Catherine,  Ring  Catherine,  Penny  Pear,  Pruffia 
P ear , Summer P oppering,Sugar  Pear,  Lording  Pear,  &c. 

Roman  Peach,  Man  Peach ,  flpuince  P each.  Ram-  Peaches. 
bouillet,  Mujk  Peach,  Grand  Carnation,  Portugal 
Peach,  Crown  Peach,  Bourdeaux  Peach,  Lavar  Peach, 

Peach  Defapot  Savoy,  Malacota. 

The  Mur oy  Nectarine,  Tawny,  Red  Roman,  Little.  Ne&a- 
green  Nettarme,  Clufler  Nectarine,  Tellow  Nettarine.  rine*>  6*. 

Imperial  Blue,  Dates,  Tellow  late  Pear-Plumb,  Black  Plumbs. 
Pear-plumb,  White  Nutmeg,  Late  Pear -plumb,  Great 
Anthony  Turkey  -plumb,  thefarxz-piumb. 

Clufler  Grape,  Mufacadine,  Corinths,  Cornelians,  other 
Mulberries ,  Figs,  Filberts,  Melons ,  &cc.  Kuits. 
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AT  the  beginning  of  this  Month  is  the  time  to 
inoculate  Orange  Trees,  to  take  up  Bulbous 
ins's,  or  you  may  fow  their  Seed,  and  alfo  of  the 
Larks  Heels, .Candy  Tufts,  Columbines,  Fox-Gloves, 

^arci/  U\,T,0ncntal  Jacy“th,  and  fuch 
P  nts  as  enduie  the  Winter,  and  replant  fuch  as  will 

not  do  well  out  of  the  Earth,  as  Fritillaria,  Lilies, 
yacmths,  t$c.  1  lant  fome  Anemony  Roots  to  have 
Flowers  all  Winter,  and  take  up  your  Seedlings,  of 

1 1  YU  ’  V^llch  now  tranlpLnt  for  bearing  f  alfo 
plant  Dens  Ganinus,  Autumnal  Crocus,  and  Colchi- 

X  4 i  “y  te : 1“  “P-  ■» 

A’ater"us  Seed  as  it  grows  black  and  ripe, 
Ballaine  £m.  “?*  °thCr  Shrubs‘  Water  wel1 

r„lf’c°Upthiemiddle  °f  this  Month  tranfplant  Auri- 
row  the  s3  °ut  yo1"  S“dlinss  :  Yo“  ”*>’ 

Towards  the  latter  end  fow  Anemony  Seeds,  Ra¬ 
nunculus  s,  0  c.  alfo  Cyclamen,  Jacinths,  Iris,  Hepa- 
ica,  Pnmrofes,  Fritillaria,  Martagon,  Fraxinella, 
About  Bartholomew-tide  is  the  beft  time  to  remove 
and  lay  your  Perennial  Greens,  as  Oranges,  Lim oils! 

Pome^anteY  ''m* S’  <dleand/?rs»  Jasmines,  Arbutus, 
;  Monthly  Rofes,  and  whatfoever  is 

moft  obnoxious  to  Froft.  Water  them  during  Sum- 

Flowers  in  Prime ,  and  yet  lafting. 

,,!;A"thUS?  A”aSallis5  Lufitanica,  After  Atticus, 

Africanus  Flos,  Afphodils,  Agnus  Ca- 
&  B1^ttana’  SPa™^  Bells,  Belvedere,  Balfamine 
-  am,  Cat  nations,  Campanula,  Clematis,  Cyclamen 

Vernum3 


Vernum,  Convolvulus’s,  Colchicum,  Catch  Fly  3  Da- 
turaTurcica,  Dalles,  Delphinium,  Eliochryfon,  Eryn- 
gium  Planum  5  French  Mary-golds  3  Geranium  Creti- 
cum,  Geranium  nofte  olens  3  Hieracion  minus  Alpe- 
ftre,  Tuberofe  Hyacinth,  Hearts  Eafe,  Heliotrope, 
Holly-hoc,  Helleborus  3  Spanifh  and  Indian  Jafmine  3 
Limonium,  Linaria,  Lychnis,  Lupines,  Leucoionj 
Malva  Arborefcens,  Martagon,  Myrtles,  Maracoc  j 
Nigella,  Nafturtium  Indicum y'  Oranges,  Mirabile 
•PeruvianJPanfI.es,  Pomegranates  3  Mufk  and  Monthly 
Rofes,  Rofemary  3  Thlafpi  Creticnm,  &c. 
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GEntle  Showers  now  do  well,  and  make  the  Earth 
mellow  ,  preparing  of  it  for  Wheat ,  which  delights 
in  a  moift  Receptacle  *  but  fill  Weather  and  dry  is  mofi 
feafonable  for  the  Fruits  yet  on  the  'Trees.  "The  Salmon 
and  "Trout  in  mofi  Rivers  go  now  out  of  Seafon  till 
Chriffcmas. 

This  Month  is  the  mofi  univerfal  time  for  the  Far¬ 
mer  to  take  Pojfeffion  of  his  new  Farm.  Get  good  Seed , 
and  fow  Wheat  in  the  Dirt,  and  Rye  in  the  Duft. 

Mencl  the  Fences  about  the  new  f own  Corn  $  [care  a- 
way  Crows ,  Pigeons ,  6cc. 

Geld  Rams ,  Bulls ,  &c.  Sew  Ponds :  Put  Boars  up 
in  the  Sty. 

Beat  out  Hemp- feed,  and  water  Hemp  $  gather  Mafi^ 
and  put  Swine  into  the  Woods. 

Carry  home  Brakes ,  faw  Timber  and  Boards ,  and 
manure  your  Wheat  Lands  before  the  Plough.  Thatch  your 
Stacks  and  Ricks ,  and  make  an  end  of  Carting. 

\  ;*  t  'i  ;  i  ■  . _  * 

W ork  to  be  doiie  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen  Garden . 


You  may  now  make  Cyder  and  Perry  of  fuch  Fruits  as 
are  not  lafting ,  and  gather  your  forwardefi  Fruit ,  but 
not  your  lafting  Winter  Fruit  ’ till  after  Michaelmas. 
Alfo  gather  your  Windfals  every  Day  that  is  dry. 

Releafe  inoculated  Buds ,  if  not  done  before ,  especially 
if  they  pinch. 

^  Sow  Cabbages ,  Collifiowers ,  Turneps ,  Onions,  &c„ 
Tranfplant  Artichoaks  and  Afparagus  Roots ,  and  Straw¬ 
berries  out  of  the  W wds.  Plant  forth  your  Cabbages 
and  Collifiowers  that  were  fown  in  Auguft,  and  make 
thin  the  Turneps  where  they  grow  too  thick. 

Now  plant  your  Tulips,  and  other  bulbous  Roots  you 
formerly  took  up 5  or  you  may  now  remove  them:  You 
may  alfo  tranfplant  all  fibrous  Roots. 

Now  withdraw  your  choice  Plants  into  the  Confer- 

vat  or y,  and  Jhelter  fuch  Plants  as  are  tender ,  and  ft  and 
abroad . 
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'Towards  the  end  of  this  Month  you  may  gather  Saf¬ 
fron,  and  Earth  up  your  Winter  Plants  and  Sallet  Herb  s  ; 
and  prepare  Compofi  to  trench  your  Earth  and  Borders 
with. 

Now  finifh  the  gathering  and  drying  of  your  Hops , 
cleanfe  the  Poles  of  the  Hawm,  and  lay  up  the  Poles  for 
next  Spring. 

Take  your  Bees  in  time-,  fir aighten  the  Entrance  in¬ 
to  the  Hives ,  anddeftroy  Wafps,  Sec.  Alfoyou  may  now 
remove  Bees. 


Fruits  in  prime,  and  yet  lafting. 

The  Belle-bo  one,  the  William  P ear  main.  Lording-  ^  . 
Apple,  Pdar-  Apple,  Quince- Apple,  Red-greening,  Rib-  CS* 
bed  bloody  Pippin,  Harvey  Violet  Apple,  &cc. 

Hampden  'sBurgamot  ( fir  ft  ripe,)  Summer  Bon  Chre-  Pear 
fiien  Norwich,  Black  Worcefter  (baking)  Green-field,  S° 
Orange  Burgamot,  the  Queen-hedge  Pear,  Lewis  Pear, 

( excellent  to  dry,)  Frith  Pear,  Arundel  Pear  (alfo  to 
bake,)  Brunfwick  Pear,  Winter  Poppering ,  Bin g\r 
Pear  (baking)  Diego,  Emperor's  Pear,  Blufter  Pear, 

Mejfire  Jean,  Rowling  Pear,  Balfiom  Pear,  Bezy 
D ’  Hery,  Sec. 

Malacoton,  and  fome  others ,  if  the  Tear  prove  back -  n  » 
ward,  Almonds, ,  Quinces,  &c!  Peaches' 

Little  blue  Grape,  Mufcadine  Grape 5  Frontiniac , 

Par fly,  great  blue  Grape,  the  Verjuice  Grape  ( excellent 
for  Sauce ,  SccJ  Barberries,  Sec. 
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SEPTEM  BE  R. 


YOU  may  now  plant  Tome  forts  of  Anemonies  for 
early  Flowers  3  but  if  you  Hay  till  next  Month 
they  will  be  more  certain  of  growing.  This  is  the 
belt  time  of  fowing  Auricula  Seeds,  fetting  of  the 
Cafes  in  the  Sun  till  April. 

Plant  Daffodils  and  Colchicum,  and  tranfplant  He- 
patica,  Camomile,  Capillaries,  Matricaria,  Violets, 
Primrofes,  Iris,  Chalcedon,  Cyclamen,  &c. 

You  may  continue  to  fow  Alaternus,  Phillyrea, 
Iris,  Primrofes,  Crown  Imperial,  Martagon,  Tulips, 
Delphinium,  Nigella,  Candy  Tufts,  Poppy,  andfuch 
Annuals  as  are  not  prejudiced  by  Froffs. 

Remove  Seedling  Digitalis,  and  plant  the  Slips  of 
Lychnis  3  remove  your  Tuberofes  into  the  Conferva- 
tory,  and  keep  them  dry.  ’Tis  belt  to  take  them 
out  of  the  Pots,  and  to  preferve  them  dry  in  Sand, 
or  wrap  them  up  in  Papers ,  and  keep  them  in  a 
Box  near  the  Chimney. 

Bind  up  your  Autumnal  Flowers  and  Plants  to 
Stakes  for  fear  of  fuddain  Guffs.  Take  off  your  Gilli- 

flower  Layers,  Earth  and  all,  and  plant  them  in  Pots 
or  Borders  fhaded. 

Crocus  may  now  be  raifcd  of  Seed. 

In  fair  W eather  when  your  Greens  and  Plants  are 
diy,  as  Oranges  Limons,  Indian  and  SpaniJJo  Jafmine, 
Oleanders,  Barba  Jovis,  AmomumPlinii,  CityfusLu- 
natus,  Chamekca  Tricoccos,  Ciflus  Leden,  Clufii, 
Dates,  Aloes,  &c.  remove  them  into  the  Confer va- 
tmy,  and  take  away  fome  of  the  Top  exhaufted  Earth, 
and  flirring  up  the  reff,  fill  the  Cafes  with  what  is 
rich,  and  well  prepared,  to  nourifh  the  Roots  in  Win- 

T  Vr  aS  yet  leave  the  Doors  and  Windows  of 
1  ie  Confervatory  open  to  give  them  Air,  provided 

the  Winds  be  not  too  fharp  and  high,  nor  the  Wea¬ 
ther 
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ther  foggy.  Myrtles  will  endure  abroad  near  a  Month 
longer. 

When  the  Cold  advances,  fet  fuch  Plants  as  will 
not  endure  the  Houfe  into  the  Earth  two  or  three 
Inches  lower  than  the  Surface,  in  a  warm  Place,  and 
cover  them  with  Glaffes,  having  firlt  cloathed  them 
with  dry  Mofs  ;  but  upon  all  warm  and  benign  Emif- 
fions  of  the  Sun,  and  fweet  Showers,  give  them  Air 
by  taking  off  their  Covers.  Thus  you  may  preferve 
Marum  Syriacum,Ciftus’s,Geranium  nofte  olens,  Flos 
Cardinalis,  Marococs,  choiceft  Ranunculus’s,  Anemo- 
nies.  Acacia  iEgypt, 

Flowers  in  prime ,  or  yet  lafting . 

Amaranthus,  Anagallis,  Antirrhinum,  Africanus 
Flos,  Amomum  Plinii,  After  Atticus,  Afphodils; 
Belvedere,  Beilis,  Balauftia  ;  Campanula’s,  Colchicum, 
Autumnal  Cyclamen,  Clematis,  Chryfanthemum  Au- 
guftifol.  Convolvulus  diverft  Generis,  Candy  T*hfts? 
Crocus,  Capficum  Ind.  Dature;  Eupatorium  of  Ca¬ 
nada,  Ethiopic  Apples  ;  Geranium  Creticum,  Genti- 
anella  annual,  Gilliflowers  ;  Hieracion  Indicum  ;  Ja¬ 
cinth,  Jafmine;  Linaria  Cretica,  Lychnis,  Conft.  Li- 
monium,  Ind.  Lily;  Marvel  of  Peru,  Millefolium, 
Moly,  Malva  Arborefcens ;  Nafturtium,  Narciffus 
of  feveral  forts;  Oranges;  Phalangium,  Ind.  Phafeo- 
lus,  Poppy,  Ind.  Pink,  Paftion  Flower;  Portugal 
Ranunculus,  Rhododendron;  Veronica, 
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OCTOBER  often  gives  an  earneft  of  what  we 
are  to  expert  from  the  fucceeding  Winter . 

If  it  prove  Windy ,  as  it  ufually  doth ,  it  finijhes  the 
fall  of  the  Leaf  and  alfo  Jhakes  down  the  Mafi  and 
other  Fruits y  leaving  neither  Leaf  nor  Fruit. 

Lay  or  Plow  up  your  Barley  Land  as  dry  as  you  can . 
Seed  time  yet  continues ,  efpecially  for  Wheat. 

Well  Water  furrow ,  and  Drain  new  fown  Corn  Land. 
Now  it  is  a  good  time  to  fow  Acorns ,  NutSy  or  other  forts  of 
Maft  or  Berries  for  Timber 5  Coppice-wood  or  Hedges , 
You  may  f  ill  gather  Saffron. 

Sow  Peafe  in  a  warm  fat  Land ,  you  may  plant  Quick- 
fets ,  all  forts  of  Frees  for  Ornament  or  for  Ufe 5 

Hedges. 

Wean  theFoals  that  were  foaled  of  your  Draught  Mares  5 
at  Spring  put  off  fuch  Sheep  as  you  have  not  Wintering  for. 
Follow  Malting ,  this  being  a  good  time  for  that  Work. 
Spare  your  private  Paflures ?  and  eat  up  your  Corn 
Fields  and  Commons 5  give  over  folding  of  Sheeps  and 
fepdtrate  the  Lambs  from  the  Ewes  that  you  defign  to 
keep  for  your  own  ufe . 

W ork  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Garden. 

Make  Cyder  and  Perry  of  Winter  Fruit  throughout  this 
Month  3  now  is  a  very  good  time  to  plant  all  forts  of 
Fruit -Free j,  or  any  other  Trees  that  foed  their  Leaf. 

French  ftiff  Grounds  for  Orcharding  and  Gardening  to 
he for  a  Winter  fallowing.  Now  is  the  time  for  Ablaquea - 
tiony  or  laying  open  of  the  Roots  of  old  or  unthriving  Frees 5 
or  fuch  asfpend  themfelves  too  much  or  too  foon  inBloffom. 

Gather  the  ref  due  of  your  Winter-Fruity  alfo  gather 
Saffron. 

t  all  forts  of  Fruit- St  one  Sy  NutSy  Kernels  and  Seedsy 

either  for  Frees  or  Stocks  fome  alfo  fow  Peafe  in  a  rich 
warm  Soil  to  be  early  in  the  Springs  and  you  may  yet 
fow  Genoa  Let t ice 5  which  will  laft  all  the  Winter 9 
and  P ar flips.  Choofe  no  Trees  for  a  Wall  that  are  not 
above  two  Years  grafting. 

Many  of  the  September  Works  may  be  yet  doney  if 
the  Winter  be  not  too  forward. 
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Now  plant  your  bulbous  Roots  of  all  forts ,  continue 

planting  and  removing  fever al  Herbs  and  Flowers ,  w/7j& 
fibrous  Roots,  if  a  former  and  better  Seafon  be  omitted. 

"This  Month  is  the  be  ft  time  to  plant  Hops ,  and  you  may  Hops. 
bag  or  pack  thofe  you  dried  the  laft  Month . 

Now  you  may  fafely  remove  Bees .  Bees. 


Fruits  in  prime,  or  yet  lafting. 


Belle  and  Bonne  William  Coftard ,  Lording,  Parfley  Apples. 
Apples,  Pearmain ,  Pear-apple ,  Honey-meal,  &c. 

The  Law-pear  (baking).  Green  Butter-pear,  Phorn-  Pears, 
jp&zr,  Clove-pear,  Roufet-pear,  Lombert-pear,  Ruffe  t- 
pear.  Saffron-pear ,  Violet-pear,  Petworth -pear,  or 
Winter -  W  indfor. 

Bullace,  and  divers  of  the  September'  Plumbs  and 
Grapes,  Pines,  Arbutus,  &c. 


Continue  Towing  what  you  did  in  September  ;  like- 
wife  Cyprus  may  be  Town,  but  not  during  Frofts. 
Plant  Ranunculus’s,  Vernal  Crocus’s,  &c.  Move 
Seedling  Holly-hocs,  or  others. 

Plant  now  your  choice  Tulips,  &c.  This  is  the 
fecureft  time  ;  and  take  care  your  Carnations  do  not 
get  too  much  Wet.  All  forts  of  bulbous  Roots  may 
now  be  buried,  likewife  Iris’s,  &c. 

You  may  yet  fow  Alaternus  and  Phillyrea  Seeds. 
Beat,  Roll,  and  Mow  your  Walks  and  Camomile. 
Finifh  your  laft  Weeding,  and  cleanfe  your  Garden 
of  Trumpery. 


Flowers  in  prime,  or  yet  lafting. 

Amaranthus  Tricolor,  &c.  After  Atticus,  Amo- 
mum,  Antirrhinum,  Arbutus  ;  Balauft  ;  Colchicum, 
Cyclamen,  Clematis  ;  Gilliflowers,  Geranium  trille  ; 
Heliotropes;  Tuberofe,  Jacinth,  Jafmine  ;  Limoni- 
um,  Lychnis;  Marvel  of  Peru,  Millefolium  luteum, 
Myrtles;  Nafturtium  Perficum ;  Oranges;  Phalan- 
gium,  Pilofella;  Stock  Gilliflowers ;  Violets,  Ve¬ 
ronica,  &c> 


h 
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THIS  Month  generally  proves  dry ,  and  the  Earth 
and  F rees  are  wholly  uncloathed .  Sowing  of  Wheat 
on  a  conclufion  is  yet  allowable  on  very  warm  rich  Land , 
efpe dally  fuch  as  are  Burn-baited. 

He  Countryman  now  generally  forfakes  the  Fields 9 
and  [pends  his  time  in  the  Barn  and  Market. 

Fat  Swine  are  now  fit  for  Jlaughter ,  lejfcn  your  flocks 
of  Swine  and  Poultry. 

Fhrafh  not  Wheat  to  keep  till  March,/*?/  it  prove  foifty. 
Lay  Straw  or  other  waft  fluff  in  moijl  places  to  rot 
for  Dung ,  alfo  lay  Dung  on  heaps. 

Fell  Coppices ,  Wood  and  Frees  for  Mechanick  Ufes , 
as  Plough-boot ,  Cart-boot ,  6cc.  and  plant  all  forts  of 
Fimber  or  other  Frees  \  break  Hemp  and  Flax. 

Now  you  may  begin  to  overflow  your  Meadows  that 
are  fed  low ,  and  to  deflroy  Ant-Hills, 

W ork  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Garden . 

Peafe  and  Beans  may  now  be  fet  to  be  early  in  the 
Spring.  French  or  Dig  Garden  Ground. 

Remove  and  plant  Fruit-Free sy  and fur nifh  your  Nur- 
feries  againft  Spring. 

Lay  up  Carrots ,  Par  flips  ^Cabbages ,  Colliflowers ,  8cc. 
either  for  your  U fe ,  or  to  tranfplant  for  Seed  at  Spring  •,  co¬ 
ver  Afparagus  Beds,  Art ich oaks.  Strawberries ,  and  other 
tender  Plants  with  long  Dung ,  Horfe  litter ,  Straw  or  fuch 
like ,  to  preferve  them  from  Froft.  Dig  up  Liquor  ifh. 

Now  is  the  beft  Seafon  to  plant  the  fair  eft  Fulips ,  if 
the  Weather  prove  not  very  bad. 

Cover  with  Mattreffes ,  Boxes ,  Straw ,  Sec.  your 
tender  Seedlings.  Plant  Rofes ,  Lilac  ^  and  fever al  other 
Plants  and  Flowers ,  the  Weather  being  open. 

Fake  up  your  Potatoes  for  Winter  Jj pending ,  trench  and 
fit  your  Ground  for  Artichoaks ,  Sec.  "as  yet  you  may  fow 
Nuts ,  Stones^  Sec. 

Hops.  iVtfw  ftwry  Dung  into  the  Hop  Garden ,  <3#^  mv  zV 

with  Earth  that  it  may  rot  againft  Spring. 

Apiary  YqU  may  thjs  Month  clofe  flop  up  your  Bees ,  fo  that 

you  leave  breathing  Kents ,  your  rrtay  Houfe  them  till 

warm  Weather . 

* 


Fruits 


Fruits  in  prime,  or  yet  kiting. 

^The  Belle  Bonne ,  the  William,  Summer  Pearmain,  Apples. 
Lording  Apple,  Pear  Apple,  Cardinal,  Winter  Chefnut  $ 

Short  Start,  &c.  and  fame  of  the  former  Months. 

Mefftrejcm,  Lord  Pear,  Long  Bwgamot,  Warden  (to  Pears. 
hake)  Burnt  Cat, Sugar  Pear,  Lady  Pear,  Ice  Pear,  Done 
Pear,De  adman's  P  e  ar, Winter  Bur gamot, Belle  Pear,§Cc. 
Arbutus,  Bullaces,  Medlars,  Servifes. 


Sow  Auricula  Seeds.  Cover  your  peeping  Ranun¬ 
culus’s,  &c.  and  your  over  Green  Seedlings,  especially 
if  the  Snows  be  long,  and  the  Winds  Sharp. 

Now  is  thebeft  time  to  plant  your  faireit  Tulips 
in  places  of  Shelter.  T ranfplant  ordinary  Jaimine,  fftc. 

About  the  middle  of  this  Month  uncover  your  ten¬ 
der  Plants  in  your  Confervatory,  fecluding  all  entrance 
of  Cold.  If  the  W eather  prove  very  Cold,  fo  as  to 
freeze  W ater  in  your  Confervatory,  kindle  fome  Char¬ 
coal  :  At  other  times,  while  the  Sun  Shines  on  the 
Houfe,  and  no  longer,  Shew  them  the  light.  You  muSl 
never  water  Aloes  or  Sedums  during  the  whole  Win¬ 
ter.  If  they  grow  too  dry  expofe  them  a  while  to  the 
Air  when’tis  clear,  and  you  can  hardly  be  too  fparing 
of  Water  to  mo  ft  of  yourhoufed  Plants,  which  Should 
be  done  only  when  the  Leaves  Shrivel  and  fold  up.  If 
pale  and  whitilh  the  fault  is  in  the  Roots. 

Houfe  your  beft  Carnations,  or  rather  fetthem  in  a 
Pent-houfe  againft  a  South  Wall,  to  keep  them  only 
from  the  extremity  of  the  Weather. 

Prepare  alfo  Mattrefles,  Boxes,  Pots,  for  Shel¬ 
ter  for  your  new  Sown  under  Plants  and  Seedlings. 
Plant  Rofes,  Althaea  frutex.  Lilac,  Syringas,  CitySus, 
Peonies,  &c.  and  all  fibrous  Roots,  fet  ftony  Seeds, 
&c.  and  cleanfe  your  W  alks  and  other  Places  of  Au¬ 
tumnal  Leaves,  &c. 

Flowers  in  prime,  or  yet  l aft  mg. 

Anemonies,  Antirrhinum  $  Beilis  5  Clematis,  Car- 
nation  5  Jafmine  >  Myrtles,  Mufk-Rofe}  Panfies;  Mea- 
dowSaSii^Stock-GillifiowersWioletSjVeronicaj&V. 

*  f  C  c  3  Lhc 
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Apples. 


Fears. 


THE  Earth  is  now  commonly  locked  up  under  its 
frozen  Coat ,  that  the  Hufbandman  hath  led  fur  e  to 
fit  and fpend  what  Store  he  hath  before-hand  provided . 

Now  is  the  time  to  houfe  old  Cattle ,  and  to  cut  all 
forts  of  Timber ,  and  other  "trees  for  Buildings  or  other 
Utenfils  j  to  fell  Coppice s,  &c. 

Let  Horfes  blood ,  fatten  Swine  and  kill  them.  Deftroy 
Ant-hills. 

Blow  up  your  Land  that  you  defign  for  Beans  3  drain 
Corn-fields  where  Water  offends ,  and  water  or  overflow 
Meadows. 

Put  your  Sheep  and  Swine  to  the  Peafe-rick ,  and f  at 
them  for  a  Market.  Cut  Hedges  and  Trees. 

Work  to  be  done  in  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen-Garden . 

Tou  may  now  fet  or  tranfplant  fiuch  Fruit  or  other 
Trees  as  are  not  very  tender ,  nor  fubjetl  to  the  Injuries 
of  Froft  in  open  Weather. 

Alfio  you  may  plant  Vines ,  or  other  Slips  or  Cions , 
and  Stocks  for  Grafting  3  and  alfo  prune  Vines ,  if  the 
Weather  be  open. 

Cover  the  Beds  of  Afparagus ,  Artichoaks ,  and  Str aw~ 
berries  with  Horf e-litter ,  £cc.  if  not  covered  before. 

Sow  Beans  and Peafe^  if  the  Weather  be  moderate . 
Trench  your  Ground ,  and  drefs  it  againfi  Splng. 

Set  Traps  for  Vermin ,  and  pick  up  Snails  out  of  the 
holes  of  Walls ,  &c. 

Sow  or  fet  Bay-berries ,  Laurel-berries ,  &c.  dropping 
ripe.  This  Month  you  may  dig  up  Liquorice. 
j  Dig  a  weedy  Hop- gar  demand  carry  Dung  into  it3  which 
mix  with  Earth. 

[  Feed  weak  Stocks. 

Fruits  in  prime,  or  yet  lading. 

Buffeting  Pippin^  Leather-coat ,  Winter  red  Chejffnut 
Apple ,  Great-belly ,  the  Go-no- farther ^  or  Cats-head !, 
with  fome  of  the  precedent  Month . 

The  Squib  Pear ,  Spindle  Pear ,  Doyonierey  Virgin , 
Gafcoigne- Bergamot ,  Scarlet  Pear ,  Stopple  Pear Whitey 
Redj  and  French  Wardens  (to  bake  or  roafi %  &c. 

De adman's  Pear^  excellent ,  6cc. 

• « :  :  j  i »  . . .  *  ,  *  -  *  D  EC  E  M' - 
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DECEMBER. 

(^lOntinue  to  deftroy  Vermin,  and  preferve  from 
too  much  Rain  and  Froft  your  belt  Anemonies, 
Ranunculus’s,  Carnations,  &c. 

Y ou  may  Tow  for  early  Beans,  Peafe,  c. 

Be  careful  to  keep  the  Doors  and  Windows  of 
your  Confervatory  well  matted  and  guarded  from 
the  piercing  Air*  for  if  your  Orange  Trees  and  o- 
ther  tender  Plants  take  cold,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
recover  them*  therefore  temper  the  Cold  with  a 
few  Charcoal,  but  never  accuftom  your  Plants  to 
it  but  in  the  extreameft  Colds,  for  if  the  place  be 
very  clofe,  they  will  even  then  hardly  require  it. 

Set  Bay-berries,  i$c.  prepare  Litter  to  lay  over 
your  choice  Plants  that  are  to  continue  abroad,  and 
tp  coyer  your  Pipes  wit!)  in  cafe  of  Frofts, 

Flowers  in  prime ,  or  yet  lofting . 

Anemonies,  Antirrhinum  j  Winter  Cyclamen  $ 
black  Hellebore  j  Iris  Clufii*  Lauruftinus*  Prim- 
rofesj  Snow-drops,  Stock-Gilliflowers  $  Yacca,  &c. 


C  c  4 


A  TA- 


A 

TABLE. 


A  Bell  Tree 
Acacia 
Almond  'Tree 
Dwarf  Almond 
Alefander 
African  Marygold 
Age  and  Stature  of  Trt 


12 


Alaternus 
Alder  Tree 
Alphabetical  Lift  of  He ) 


in  the  Kitchen-Garden 


I  21 

Althea  Fruticofa  i  So 

Amonium  Plinii  192 

Amaranth  208 

Anemonies  209 

Angelica  122 

Apples  a  Lift  of  zS6 

Apple  Trees  to  raife  265 
Apples  of  Love  21 1 

Apr i cocks  166 ,  299 

April  Obfervations  $66 

Arbor  vitce  60 

Arbutus  1 81 


Arbors 


A 


TABLE. 


Arbors 
Arrach 
Art  ich  oaks 
Afarabacca 
Ajh 

Afparagus 
Afpen  Tree 
Auguft  Obfervations 
Avenue  to  plant 
Auricula's 

B 

Bacchus  Bole 
Bark-bound  trees 
Barberries 
Balm 

Bark-bared  Trees 
Bafil 

Baflard-bittany 
Batcheldors-buttons 
Bay  tree 
Beans 

Bean-trefoil 
Beans  Ear 
Beet 

Bee-flower 

Beech  Tree 

Bele-flower 

Beer  and  Ale  to  brew 

Bindweed 

Birch-Tree 

Birch-wine 

Bladder  nut 

Blew  burr  age 

Borage 

Box 


20f 

Bona  vifta 

1X1 

122 

Buckhorn-tree 

181 

I2f 

Burnet 

*3* 

128 

22 

C 

1 22 
48 

Cabbages 

132 

378 

Calamine 

533 

7  f 

Cammomile 

ibid 

m 

Cankers  in  Trees 

79 

Carduus  Thiflle 

133 

Carrots 

184 

Cardinal  Flowers 

214 

ZIZ 

Catalogue  of  Apples 

28$ 

77 

Catalogue  of  Pears 

294 

118 

Catalogue  of  Herbs 

121 

ibid 

Catalogue  of  Flowers 

209 

77 

Cedar 

57 

128 

Celeftine 

182 

214 

Ciboules 

135 

Cherries 

297 

181 

Cherry-wine 

3fi 

129 

Chefnut  tree 

28 

f 1 3 

Ciftus 

182 

ibid 

Citron 

193 

130 

Clary 

*37 

213 

Cole-flower 

ibid 

26 

Cork  tree 

f 9 

213 

Columbine 

21  f 

317 

Coppices  to  manage 

M  -’s 

62 

213 

Cornel  tree  *  rr  202 

4<S 

Corn-flag 

2If 

3f<s 

Corn-flowers 

ibid 

213 

Cowflips 

2t<5 

214 

Crains  bill 

ibid 

Creflfes 

I3P 

<So 

Crocus 

21(5 

Crown 


A  TABLE. 


Crown  Imperial 
Currants 
Currant-wine 
Cucumbers 
Cyder  to  make 
Cyder  royal 


z\6 

140 

3f* 

13  P 

3 16 
337 


Mixture  with  Cyder  342. 
Obfervations  about  Cyder 

3  3  z9 

Cyprefs  f6 

D 

Daffodils  217 

Date  tree  193 

Dazies  218 

Decemb  .Obfervations  390 
Dittany  2 1 8 

Dog  fennel  218 

Dogs  tooth  218 

Dorothea  219 

Dragons  141 

Dwarf  Wall  and  Standard 
trees  270 

E 

Elm  16 

Elecampane  141 

Endive  142 

Englijh  Liquors  3 1 7 

Ethiopian  or  Star  flowers 

219 

Efchahts  14  j 


Feather  few  14  j 

Double  Feather  few  z  1 9 


Feb.  Obfervations  3 60 

Felling  of  Frees  87 

Fennel  144 

302 

Indian  220 

Fiberts  182 

Fir-trees  f  2 

Flower  de  luce  2 1  p 

Flower  Garden  198 

Foxglove  220 

French  beans  1 44 

Fritillaries  220 

JFhwV  246 

FruitTrees  to  raife  2f  0,26  3 
FmV  2rm  *0  tranfplant 

\  ’  v  275 
G 

Gardening  197 

Garden  Ground  to  improve 

1 99 

Gardens ,  their  forms  20 1 
Gardens  to  inclofe  202 
Gardens  their  Situation  198 
S  oil  proper  for  aGar den  199 
Gar  lick  145* 

Gathering  of  Fruit  314 
Gelder-rofe  183 

Gentian  145* 

Gentianilla  220 

Germander  14^ 

Gilliflowers  220 

Glaffenbury  thorn  220 
Glajiers-work  384 

Goofeberries  146 

Graft  the  choice  of  z$z 
Grafting  the  fever al  ways 

2f  Z 

Granade 


A  TABLE. 


Granade 

i8? 

Green-houfe 

ipi 

Grubing  up  of  fFood^  and 

trees 

PP 

Guinea-Pepper 

ip<5 

H 

*  * 

Hazel 

47 

Hellebore 

Hepatica 

224 

Hollow-roots 

zzy 

Holly-hocks 

224 

Honey  Suckle 

224 

Horn  beam 

4i 

Horfe  Radifh 

145 

Horfe  Chefsnut 

29 

Hot-bed 

1 17 

Hyacinths 

zzy 

Hypericum  Frutex 

183 

Hyfip 

* 

146 

•  —  '  *>  l  ->  - 

I 

January  Obfervations  3f3 

Jerusalem  Art ich oaks  14 6 

Jerufalem  Sage 

147 

Jeffamine 

i8? 

Ilex 

Indian  Jucca 

Z27 

Indian  Creffes 

i?p 

Inoculating  Frees 

260 

Irifes 

226 

Jfing-glafs 

34f 

Judas  tree 

JulyV  Obfervations 
June’*  Obfervations 

184 

374 

370 

Juniper 

61 

Junquils 

r  - 

227 

&  , 

> 

K 

Kitchen  Garden 

208 

L. 

Ladies  Slipper 

227 

Ladies  fmock 

228 

Larch  Free 

ff 

Larks-heel 

228 

Lavender 

*47 

Lavender  cotton 

*47 

Lauruftinus 

i8f 

Laurel 

61 

Layer  to  propagate  Frees  1  r 

Leeks 

147 

Lentifc 

i8f 

Lilac-trees 

-i8f 

Lily  its  fever al  kinds 

149 

Lily  of  vally 

228 

Lime-tree 

42 

Limon-tree 

194 

Lift  of  Herbs 

121 

Lift  of  Flowers 

209 

Liverwort 

ifo 

Lotus-tree 

rr 

Lupines 

iyo 

Lychnis 

229 

M 

Mallows 

229 

Maple-tree 

3P 

March  Obfervations 

3^4 

Marvel  of  Peru 

230 

Maracoc 

230 

Maternus 

i8r 

Mary-gold 

lyi 

Maudlin 

if  2 
May’s 

A  TABLE. 

May  V  Ohfervations 

368  P 

Mead 

3f4 

Meadow  Saffron 

230  Par fnips 

I  f6 

Melons 

172  Parfly 

iff 

Mezereon  187, 

z  3 1  Peaches 

300 

Moly  or  wild  Garhck 

231  Pears 

1P4 

Mo fl on-trees  785  2,78  Pear-tree 

z6f 

Mum  to  make 

357  Peafe 

if  6 

Muftard 

1 74  Peafe  Everla fling 

if8 

Mulberry-tree 

3f  Pellitory  of  the  Wall 

ibid 

Myrtle 

1  8<5  Peony 

ibid 

Periploca 

187 

N 

Perriwincle 

234 

Perry  to  make 

3fi 

Nafturces 

174  Philirea 

187 

Nectarines 

2 99  Pice  after-tree 

ff 

Night Jhade 

1 85  Pine-tree 

n 

JSfonfuch 

231  Pinks 

232 

Noli  me  t anger e 

232  Table  to  me  a  fire  Planks  96 

Nottingham-^  to 

brew  Platanus 

ff 

327  Plumbs 

298 

November  Ohfervations  Plumb-flocks 

2f 1 

388  Plumb-wine 

3T1 

Nurfery  of  Fruit  Trees  270  Poplar 

48 

Nurfery  of  For  eft  Trees  8  Potatoes 

ifP 

Pomegrantes 

1 9<$ 

O 

Poppies 

232 

Prefer ving  of  Timber  102 

Oak 

1 2  London  Pride 

*3? 

Ohfervations  about 

Trees  Primrofe 

ibid 

30 6  Pruning  of  TimberTrees  81 

October  Ohfervations  386  Pruning  of  Fruit  Trees  302 

Oleander 

1 87  Purflain 

160 

Onions 

1 74  Pyracantha 

188 

z6j 

Orchard  Ground  to  culti¬ 
vate  z~7i 

Ofiers  f0 


Q. 

Queen's  Gilli flower  233 
Quick  Beam  47 

Quinces  16 6 ,  301 

Radi  floes 


A  TABLE. 


R 

Radijhes  161 

Raifing  and  Planting  of 
Trees  i 

Ranunculus  233 

Rafberries  160 

Rhubarb  16  z 

Rofemary  163 

Rofe-tree  ibid 

Rue  1 68 


Sorrel 

Southerwood 
Sow-bread 
Spring  Cyclamen 


ibid 

188* 

235- 

z 


Sallow 
Sage 
Savory 
Sabin 
Samphire 
Scabious 
Scurvy-grafs 
Seafoning  of  Timber 


168 

1 69 
188 

1 69 
234 

170 
100 


S eeds  of  Trees  to  order  7 
Sena  188 

Selery  170 

Senfible  Plant  237 

Seminary  or  Nurfery  of 
Timber  8 

Sept.  Obfervations  382 
Servife  Tree  3  8 

Seminary  or  Nurfery  Fruit- 
trees  248 

Sives  1 71 

Skirrets  ibid 

Smallage  ibid 

Snapdragon  172,  237 
Snow- dr  ops  237 

Soil  for  Timber  4 

Solomon  Seal  ijz 


Table  to  meafure  Trnber  89 
Table  of  Square  meafure  97 
Table  of  round  meafure  98 
Tarragon,  176 

Thorn  Apple  239,  176 
Timber  to  raife  1 

Timber  to  meafure  87 
Timber  to  fop  the  Clefts 
of  104 

Timber  to  fell  87 

Seafoning  of  Timber  100 
Toad  Flax  241 , 

Tobacco  177 

Trees  to  raife  by  Layers  1 1 
Tranfplanting  of  T rees  68, 

275 

Trees  to  raife  by  Seed  7 
Tr ees  to  raife  by  Suckers  1 2 
Trees  to  plant  Hedges  77 
Infirmities  of  Trees  76 
Trees  to  raife  by  cuttings  1 1 
Trees  their  Age  and  Sta¬ 
ture  84 

Trees  to  take  an  Account 

°f  104 

Trip  Madam  1 77 

Tuber  ofe  239 

Tulips  their  feveral  forts 

24a 

Turneps  rjy 

Thyme  247 

Valerian 


A 


TABLE. 

V  Wall-trees  and  Walls  274 


W allnut -tree  3 1 

Valerian  178  Water  Cyder  34 f 

Vine s  308  Water  zo6 

Violets  178  /T/m  3 1 3 

Violets  Morianas  Canter -  Withy  or  Willow  fo 

hury  hells  145*  Worm-wood  178 

Double  Virgins  Bower  ipo  Wood-bine  ipo 

Unfruitfulnefs  of  frees  282 

W 

Tew -tree  60 

Wall-flowers  24  f  XP° 

Walks  of  federal  forts  203 


FINIS ■ 


BOOKS  Sold  by  R.  Robinson. 

BISHOP  Burnet's  Hiftory  of  the  Reformation , 
J  Vol. 

Baxter's  Works,  4  Vol.  Folio. 

Cave's  Lives  of  the  Fathers.,  Folio. 

P.  Terentij  Carthaginienfis  Afri  Comoedke  Sex. 
Interpretatione  8c  Notis  illuftravitNicholaus  Camus" 
J.  U.  D.  Juffu  Chriitianifiimi  Reg.  in  ufum  Sereniffimi 
Delphini.  Juxta  Editionem  noviffimam  Parifienfem. 

C.  Suetonij  Tranquilli  Opera  omnia  qua;  extant 
Interpretatione  8c  Notis  illuftravit  Auguftinus  Babe- 

lonius,  Juffu  Chriftianif.Regis,  ad  ufumSerenif.Delph. 

Ql  Horatij  Flacci  Opera.  Interpretatione  8c  Nods 
illuftravit  Ludovicus  Defprez  Cardinalitius  Socius  ac 
Rhetor  emeritus,  Juffii  Chriftianiflimi  Regis,  in  ufum 
Seieniffimi  Delphini,  ac  Sereniftimorum  Principum 
Burgundian,  Audium,  Biturigum.  HulcEditioni  ac- 
ceftere  Vita  Horatij  cum  Dacerij  Notis,  ej^em 
Chronologia  Horatiana,&  Praefatio  de  SatyraRomana. 

Cato* sDiftichs  deMoribus,  with  a  Numerical  Cla- 
vis,  and  Conftruing  and  Parfing  Index.  The  firft 
lhewing  by  Figures,  anfwering  to  each  Word  in  e- 
very  Line,  in  what  order  the  Words  ought  to  be 
look’d  out  in  the  Index,  to  be  conftrued  into  good 
Senfe.  The  fecond  containing  all  the  Words  in  them 
digefted  into  an  Alphabetical  Order :  Together  with 
the  Englijh ,  and  a  Grammatical  Praxis  on  each 
Word,  referring  to  the  Rules  in  Lilly's  Grammar - 
To  which  is  added,  An  Englijh  Tranflation  of  Eras¬ 
mus's  Commentaries  on  each  Diftich,  for  the  ufe  of 
the  Schools.  In  a  JVIethod  jfo  eaiy  that  Ivearners  of 
the  meaneft  Attainment  in  the  Latin  Tongue,  may 
be  enabled  to  conftrue  and  parfe  their  Leftons3  with 
eafe  to  themfelves,  and  without  trouble  to  the  Teach¬ 
er.  By  N.  Bailey . 

Englijh  Exercifes  for  School-Boys  to  tranflate  in¬ 
to  Latin ,  comparing  all  the  Rules  of  Grammar,  and 
other  neceftary  Obfervations  afcending  gradually  from 
the  meaneft  to  the  higheft  Capacities.  By  J.  Gar- 
retfon  Schoolmafter.  The  fifteenth  Edition. 

n  BOOKS 


BOOKS  Sold  by  G.  Mortlock. 

BO  Y  E  R’s  French  Di&ionary,  8v0,  with  large 
Additions. 

Juvfenal  in  ufum  Sereniflimi  Delphini. 

Horationis  Flacci  opera  in  ufum  Sereniflimi 
Delphini. 

Juftinus  in  ufum  Sereniflimi  Delphini. 

L.  Annaei  Flori  rerum  Romanorum  Epitome.  In- 
terpretatione  &  notis  Illuftravit  AnnaTanaquilli  Fabri 
Filia,  juflu  Chriftianiffimi  Regis  in  ufum  Sereniflimi 
Delphini. 

M.T.  Ciceronis  Orationes  quaedam  SeleCtae,  cum 
interpretatione  Sc  notis  in  ufum  Sereniflimi  Delphini. 

Stereometry,  or,  the  Art  of  Gauging  made  eafy, 
by  the  help  of  a  Sliding-rule,  which  fhews  the  Area’s 
of  Circles  in  Gallons,  and  the  Square  and  Cube  Root 
of  any  Number  under  one  hundred  thoufand  bv  In- 
fpeCtion  3  and  is  alfo  very  ufeful  in  Arithmetick  and 
Geometry,  particularly  in  the  meafuring  of  Superfi¬ 
cies  and  Solids,  with  an  Appendix  of  Conick  Secti¬ 
ons,  fhewing  the  Nature,  Properties,  and  Contents 
of  feveral  Solids  frequently  mentioned  in  Books  of 
Gauging.  The  Eighth  Edition  corrected :  T o  which 
are  added,  feveral  new  Tables,  with  fhort  and  plain 
Rules  for  Gauging  of  Malt.  By  Tho.  Everard  Efq » 
A  daily  Office  for  the  Sick,  compiled  out  of  the 
holy  Scripture,  and  the  Liturgy  of  our  Church,  with 
occafional  Prayers,  Meditations,  and  Directions  : 
And  an  Office  of  Thanfkgiving  for  Recovery.  The 
fifth  Edition,  by  DoCtor  Ijham. 
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